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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1956 
Martin K. Nurmi, Epitor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ 
rather than a period. The English section is largely limited to the 
years 1800-1837, but other sections are not thus limited, of course. 
Important studies published prior to 1956 are included in the list 
for this year when for some reason they were inadequately noticed 
in earlier issues of this bibliography, or when significant reviews 
of such studies have appeared during 1956. In the latter case there 
appears a shortened title, followed by such a reference as ‘‘See 
PQ, xxxv (1956), 102,’’ giving the original complete entry. Refer- 
ences to lists of earlier reviews follow citations of current ones. In 
all new entries in this bibliography, where no date is specified 1956 
may be assumed. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the assistance provided by 
his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments, or both. In the foreign languages they are P. M. Mitchell 
(Danish), Giovanni Gullace (French), Lienhard Bergel (Italian), 
Raymond S. Sayers (Portuguese), John B. Hughes (Spanish 
American), Edmund L. King (Spanish); and in English, James 
V. Logan, Kenneth Curry, Stewart C. Wilcox, and Andrew Wright 
(who sean the journals and other periodicals), Ernest Bernbaum, 
Kenneth Neill Cameron, David V. Erdman, Thomas M. Raysor, 
Elisabeth W. Schneider, Clarence D. Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver 
(who review studies within their respective fields). 

It is appropriate here to express publicly to J. Raymond Derby 
the gratitude which students of Romanticism must feel for his 
wise and careful editing of this bibliography during the years 
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1947-56. Especially grateful is the new editor, for a great deal of 
good advice and various other courtesies. 

A sad duty is that of reporting the death of Hugo Bergenthal, 
who for two years compiled the section of this bibliography covering 
German Romanticism. News of his death came too late for anyone 
to attempt a complete search of scholarship in this area, but Ernst 
Rose of New York University very kindly took time to collect at 
the last minute a list of studies published in America. German 
studies which appeared in 1956 will be included in next year’s 
bibliography. 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
and publishers are invited to send to the editor (at Department 
of English, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio) review copies of 
relevant books or monographs, and offprints of articles. 


CONTENTS 

PAGE 
English oe a aia re 100 
Danish __. PSH See RP SAA ONY on Wer TEE eS 129 
French iecepemunsteciacceeieie eins tagheneaanaeseainonin 131 
German Setbed tome adetons tae ok 152 
Italian ; PO ee ET NN TE RARE 157 
Portuguese Rape stnt mds § ha ees Pe entre 164 
Spanish ahs SAE = eee TO LS iticensicidees 170 
Spanish American Sascha cAI Pclinsggsditaecie coals Cin a Seniesa Spebopbiik 176 
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BANHQ Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia (Quito) 
Bel Belfagor 
BHS Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (Liverpool) 
BIH Bulletin Hispanique 
Bo Bolivar 
CCLC Cuadernos del congreso por la libertad de la cultura 
CE College English 
CH Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos 
CL Cuadernés de literatura 
Cl Claviletio 
CLSB Charles Lamb Society Bulletin 
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Comparative Literature 

Convivium 

Dialoghi 

Le Divan 

Dublin Review 

Estudios Americanos (Seville) 
Essays in Criticism 

Etudes Germaniques 

Journal of English Literary History 
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English Studies 

The Explicator 

Filologia Romanza (Torino) 

La France libre (London) 

Frangais Moderne 

French Review 

French Studies 

German Life and Letters 

Germanic Review 

German Quarterly 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 
Hispanic American Historical Review 
Hispania 

Hispania (U.S. A.) 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
Hispanic Review 

Humanitas 

Journal of Aisthetics 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Kenyon Review 

Keats-Shelley Journal 

Letterature Moderne 
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Lettere Italiane 

Les Lettres frangaises (Paris) 
British Broadcasting Corporation Listener 
London Magazine 

Le Monde (Paris) 

Meridiano 66 (Catamarca, Argentina) 
Mercure de France 

Modern Languages 

Modern Language Journal 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Musical Quarterly 

The Nation 
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Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

La Nueva democracia 
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Notes § Queries, New Series 

The New Republic 
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New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
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‘* Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1955.’’ By Lawrence 


New York Times Book Review 
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1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


M. Price. JEGP, tv (1956), 631-35. 


Boner, H. R. Hungry Generations. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 103. 
Rev. by L. R. Sorenson in CoLi, vit (1956), 369-71. 


— 


TT, 


Bullough, Geoffrey, and Yarker, P. M. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century.’’ 
YWES, xxxv (1954), 180-210. 


‘Current Bibliography.’’ Compiled by Carl R. Woodring. KSJ, v 
(1956), 117-41. 

“This bibliography . . . is a register of the literary interest in Keats, Shelley, 

_— Hunt, and their circles from (approximately) July 1954 through June 
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Dakin, Douglas. British and American Philhellenes during the War 
of Greek Independence, 1821-1823. Salonika, The Society for 
Macedonian Studies. London, International University Book- 
sellers, distributors. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 63. 


‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 
G. S. Alleman, Gwin J. Kolb, John Loftis, and Charles B. Woods. 
PQ, xxxv (1956), 225-345. 


Faverty, Frederick, ed. The Victorian Poets: A Guide to Research. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 


Jukagu, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note- 
Book. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 101. 
Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR, ut (1956), 459. See also PQ, xxxv (1956), 102. 


Marshall, Thomas F., ed. Literature and Society, 1950-55: A Se- 
lective Bibliography. University of Miami Publications in Eng- 
lish and American Literature, No. 2. Coral Gables (Fla.), Uni- 
versity of Miami Press. 

An annotated list of about 400 books and articles on this subject published 
during the last five years. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘Southey Manuscripts at Yale.’’ Yale Univer- 
sity Inbrary Gazette, xxx (1956), 157-62. 

Prompted by the recent gift to the Yale Library of several Southey letters, 
Mr. Metzdorf in this article has described the not inconsiderable Southey col- 
lection of manuscripts in the possession of Yale and of Professor C. B. Tinker. 
“In all, there are now available in New Haven eight major manuscripts of 
Southey’s work, both poetry and prose [includes Roderick, Madoc, The Curse of 
Kehama, and Amadis of Gaul], four shorter manuscripts, and forty-four letters 
of the poet, as well as three letters to him and numerous letters mentioning him 
and his work.” (K.C.) 


Nangle, B. C. The Monthly Review .. . Indexes. See PQ, xxxv 


(1956), 102. 
Rev. by E. Duncan-Jones in MIR, u1 (1956), 308. 


Pageard. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.”’ 


Pollard, Graham. ‘‘Changes in the Style of Bookbinding, 1550- 
1830.’ Library, x1, 5th Series (1956), 71-94. 


Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets: A Review of 
Research. Revised Edition. New York, The Modern Language 


Association. 

It is good news that this invaluable guide through the bewildering mass of 
research in the major English Romantic poets has now been brought up to date 
and revised to include a few studies omitted in the first edition. The new edi- 
tion retains the form of the older one, but is almost one-fourth longer. All 
sections except for Ernest Bernbaum’s chapter on “The Romantic Movement” 
(not revised because of Professor Bernbaum’s illness; his chapter on Words- 
worth was revised by James V. Logan) have been expanded, those on Shelley and 
Keats the most (now 49 and 74 pp., respectively). Some users will deplore the 
fact that the new edition did not add an index, but probably there were good 
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reasons why this could not be done. The various chapters will be individually 
reviewed in next year’s bibliography (see “Shelley” under “Weaver” in this 
one). But on the whole it can be said that with this excellent volume and the 
forthcoming The English Romantic Poets and Essayists, edited by Lawrence 
H. and Caroline W. Houtchens, scholars, teachers, and students of the English 
Romantic Movement should be admirably equipped with up to date guides to re- 
search. (M.K.N.) 


Renzulli. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 


‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1955.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 97-174. 


Singer, Armand. ‘‘Supplement to a Bibliography of the Don Juan 
Theme: Versions and Criticism.’’ Philological Papers, West Vir- 
ginia University Bulletin, Vol. X, Series 56, No. 11-1 (May, 
1956). Morgantown, West Virginia University. 

See PQ, XxxIv (1955), 163. 


Steele. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 


‘Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘The Authorship of Articles in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Numbers XVII-XXIV (August 1818-March 1819).’’ 
Iibrary, x1, 5th Series (1956), 187-201. 


‘*Victorian Bibliography for 1955.’’ By Austin Wright and others. 
MP, um (1956), 239-73. 


Woodring, Carl R. ‘‘Charles Lamb in the Harvard Library.’’ Har- 
vard Iibrary Bulletin, x (1956), 208-39 ; 367-402. 


This article fully describes the extensive Lamb collection at Harvard—first 
editions, literary manuscripts, books containing Lamb’s marginalia, autograph 
letters, as well as numerous items pertaining to the Lamb circle. Two short 
letters of Lamb are published here for the first time. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 
Andersen. See ‘‘Danish’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Anglesey, Marquess of, ed. The Capel Letters, 1814-1817. London, 
Cape, 1955. 
Rev. in Li, Dec. 29, 1955, p. 1131; in TLS, Dee. 16, 1955, p. 758. 
Antal, Frederick. Fuseli Studies. London, Routledge and Kegan 


Paul. 
Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 446; by J. Berger in NSN, Dec. 15, pp. 796-97. 


Court. See ‘‘Byron.”’ 


Grigson, Geoffrey. English Drawing. London, Thames and Hudson, 


1955. 
Rev. in Li, Dee. 22 ,1955, p. 1095. 


Jaeger, Muriel. Before Victoria. London, Chatto and Windus. 
Rev. by C. Sykes in Encounter, vir (Aug. 1956), 86-88; in Li, June 7, p. 767. 
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Kuhn, Albert J. ‘‘English Deism and the Development of Mytho- 
logical Syneretism.’’ PMLA, uxx1 (1956), 1094-1116. 


An active study of mythology is one of the attributes of Romanticism. Most 
of the theorizers on the origins, relationships, and meaning of myths attempted 
to show a grand unity, a key myth or archetypal pattern relating all mythology. 
By “discovering ‘the wonderful connection of all things,’ these speculative 
mythographers could find an impressive unity in the intellect and imagination 
of universal man.” These treatises gave new relevance and meaning to mytholo- 
gy which was utilized by the Romantic poets. The Augustan view that mythology 
was exhausted as poetic media was no longer tenable with the new syncretism 
that found universal truth and a harmonizing principle of knowledge in myth. 

Syncretism developed from conflicts between religious orthodoxy and deism 
in the eighteenth century. The history of its development, largely by the deists, 
is the subject explored by Mr. Kuhn in this essay. (J.V.L.) 


Llorens Castillo, Vicente. Liberales y Romdnticos. See PQ, xxxIv 


(1955), 166. 
Rev. by G. Correa in CoLi, vill (1956), 86-87. See also PQ, xxxv (1956), 158. 


Plumb, J. H. The First Four Georges. London, Batsford. 
Rev. by R. Fulford in Li, Oct. 11, p. 570. 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘The Romantic Revolution.’’ DM, m (1955), 68-74. 


Tave, Stuart M. ‘‘The London Magazine, 1820-29.’’ MP, um (1954), 


139-41. 
In a review of Josephine Bauer, The London Magazine (see PQ, xxxv [1956], 
102), Tave includes two unpublished letters from Scott to Baldwin, concerning 
the employment of Coleridge or Lamb. 


Webb, R. K. The British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848. See 
PQ, xxxv (1956), 103. 
Rev. by R. D. Altick in PBSA, 1% (1956), 97-100. 
Will. See ‘‘ Hazlitt.’’ 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. The Squire and His Relations. London, 


Cassell. 
Rev. by C. Sykes in Encounter, vit (Aug. 1956), 86-88; in Li, Aug. 23, pp. 
279-80. 


Woodhouse. See ‘‘3. Criticism’’ under ‘‘ Thirkell.’’ 


Young, A. F., and Ashton, E. T. British Social Work in the Nine- 


teenth Century. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rev. in Li, Nov. 29, p. 889. 


Zall. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 


102-103. 
Rev. by M. Brown in MLQ, xvn (1956), 76-77. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 
103, and xxxv (1956), 103. 


Albrecht. See ‘‘ Hazlitt.’’ 
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Barzun, Jacques. The Energies of Art. New York, Harper. 
Rev. by L. Edel in SatR, Oct. 6, p. 25. 


Bell, H. Idris. The Nature of Poetry as Conceived by the Welsh 
Bards. The Taylorian Lecture, 1955. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1955. 


Bostetter, Edward E. ‘‘The Original Della Cruscans and the Flor- 
ence Miscellany.’’ HLQ, x1x (1956), 277-300. 


An account of the Della Cruscans (Merry, Parsons, and Greatheed) and their 
relation with Mrs. Piozzi, showing that they deserve somewhat more censidera- 
tion than has been given them after Gifford’s attack in the Baviad and 
Maeviad. The point is made that their poetry reveals “attitudes, themes, and 
stylistic characteristics” that we associate with the later Romantic poets. 


Daiches, David. Literary Essays. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 391. 


Gérard, Albert. L’Idée Romantique de la Poésie en Angleterre. 


Paris, Société d’Edition ‘‘Les Belles Lettres.’’ 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 552 as “The English Romantics.” 

This Belgian doctoral dissertation (of course in French) is a good example 
of the better type of study produced in Western Continental universities. The 
expected critical apparatus (references, bibliographies, table des matiéres, etc.) 
is very good. It should be observed that this study of a wide subject is limited 
to what I may term the Four Great. 

Two strange omissions, or neglects, are Byron and Hazlitt. Byron is omitted 
because, apparently, he is looked upon by Continental Western Europe as the 
Romantic Poet par excellence, and un-English. The anti-Byron argument is 
fortified by a quotation from the eminent scholar, Prof. C. M. Bowra (p. 14). 
Hazlitt (really the greatest practising critic) gets merely an excursus of a few 
pages, and is, unlike the Four Great, termed an agnostic, because he refuses to 
admit the existence of a spiritual unity beneath the diversity of things. These 
two judgments against Byron and Hazlitt seem to me mistaken—but they are 
the only errors of any importance. 

M. Gérard’s purpose is to inquire whether in the critical views of the Four 
Great it is possible to find an inner logic of the Romantic spirit, and wherein 
its cohesion, if any, consists. If this were an ordinary doctoral thesis, one 
would expect a scrutiny of the criticisms poem by poem, essay by essay, @ 
dreary succession of summaries with tiresome repetitions, and a cut-and-dried 
attempt to bring the mass of incongruous details into something like a unifying 
conclusion. M. Gérard does not begin, say, with the “Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads,” pass to “Tintern Abbey,” and The Prelude, etc. He organizes his 
scrutiny topically and therefore logically—e.g., Romantic Spiritualism, the Pan- 
theistic Temptation, the Dream, Transcendentalism, the Idea of Nature, Uni- 
versal Creativity, Vital Kind of Knowledge, the Steps Towards Wisdom, 
Imagination in the Child and in the Adult, Imagination and Fancy, etc. etc. By 
the time you reach the conclusion, you realize that there has been discovered a 
coherent, unified (though nevertheless greatly diversified) system of Romanti- 
cism, which underlies the work of the Four Great. In short, as Coleridge might 
say, the One has been reached; and hence the Many are now better intelligible. 
M. Gérard is not a speculative theorist. All his topics rest firmly on the first- 
hand sources, with abundant quotations. The quotations in the text are French 
translations; but in footnotes they are given in the original tongues (English, 
German, etc.). 

In the conclusion M. Gérard, instead of epitomizing what has already been 
fully and clearly set forth, discusses the Romantic Views on Poetry and 
Culture, on Poetry and Morality, and the Romantics’ Attitude to their Times. 
The Romantic point of departure is an intense and immediate experience of the 
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unity and harmony of the cosmos—a kind of knowledge very different from 
that given by analytical reason or merely sensuous apprehension. Such Romantic 
perception gives a “partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world 
which is called religion” (Shelley). Hence the exaltation of the Imagination, 
the faculty which intuitively perceives the presence of an order, a law, a har- 
mony, a unity behind the chaotic appearances of the actual, the faculty which 
compels man to express this ideal in his deeds and in his works. This theory of 
culture is at the antipodes of the one that Marx was later to elaborate. It was 
likewise hostile to contemporary philosophy (Bentham: “the arts have no utili- 
tarian value’). 

Any graduate student wishing to understand the Romantic Idea of Poetry 
may be recommended first to read Gérard, and then the poets and critics them- 
selves; Gérard can help him to grasp them much more firmly and coherently. 
(E.B.) 


Gérard, Albert. ‘‘Sur la Logique du Romanticisme Anglais.’’ 
L’Athénée (Lidge, Belgium), xiv (1956), 63-72. 


Graves, Robert. The Crowning Privilege: Collected Essays on Poe- 
try. New York, Doubleday and Company. 
Rev. by D. Bush in VQR, xxxt1 (1956), 635-37. 


Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press. 


Kohlschmidt, Werner. Form und Innerlichkeit. See PQ, xxxv 


(1956), 138. 
Rev. by W. Paulsen in JEGP, tv (1956), 334-35. 


Kuhn. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Lochhead, Marion. ‘‘Literature versus Celibacy.’’ Quarterly Re- 
view, ccxciv (1956), 207-17. 
This essay maintains that English literature has derived much from the fact 
that English clergy marry and have families. The discussion chiefly concerns 
Jane Austen and Trollope. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama. See PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 104. 
Rev. by J. McManaway in MLR, LI (1956), 458-59. 


Nicolson, Harold. The English Sense of Humour. London, Consta- 
ble. 


Praz, Mario. The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction. Translated 
by Angus Davidson. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


The theme of the “romantic turned bourgeois.” 
Raysor. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Santayana, George. Essays in Literary Criticism. Ed. by Irving 
Singer. New York, Scribner. 
Rev. by C. Baker in SatR, Dec. 8, pp. 19-20. 


Thirkell, Angela, ed. Essays by Divers Hands, Being the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, 
xxv, New Series (1956). 
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Rev. by M. Cranston in LM, mm (Oct. 1956), 67-71. 
Essays on Keats (by Duff Cooper), Coleridge (by Louis Bonnerot), Poets 
and Politics (by C. M. Woodhouse) . 


Thomson, J. A. K. Classical Influences on English Prose. London, 


Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. in Li, July 12, p. 64. 


Tindall, William York. The Literary Symbol. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 


105. 
Rev. by E. Weisberg in VR, Jan. 2, pp. 18-19. 


Trilling, Lionel. The Opposing Self. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 105. 
Rev. by L. Martz in YR, xtv (1955), 144. 


Ward, A. C. Illustrated History of English Literature. Vol. III: 


Blake to Bernard Shaw. London, Longmans, 
Rev. in Li, Feb. 9, p. 225; in TLS, Jan. 20, p. 30. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism. Vols. I and II. See 


PQ, xxxv (1956), 105. 
Rev. by M. Abrams in YR, xiv (1955), 146-49; by G. Bullough in English, 
.XI (1956), 26-27; by N. Frye in VQR, xxx (1956), 310-15; by A. Woodhouse 
in UTQ, xxv (1956), 507-10; in TLS, Feb. 10, pp. 77-78. 

These two volumes are the first half of a projected work of four volumes and 
cover the disintegration of neo-classical and the development of Romantic 
literary theory, from approximately 1750 to 1830. The complete work will be 
roughly similar in scope and purpose to the third volume of George Saintsbury’s 
History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (1904). It may be said at 
once without academic timidity that the volumes already published are so 
superior to Saintsbury’s treatment of the same subject that they supersede it 
completely. Though Saintsbury’s learning must be acknowledged, Wellek’s is 
much greater; and Wellek benefits from many scholarly studies of individual 
critics written since Saintsbury’s time. These are listed in very useful bibliogra- 
phies and notes (176 pp.), which give a detailed documentation of Wellek’s 
historical scholarship. But his learning is a minor element in his great advan- 
tage over Saintsbury, which is chiefly in his intellectual superiority. Saintsbury 
was a lively, hasty, impressionist critic of literature and literary criticism 
(which Wellek regrettably calls “practical criticism”, after I.~A. Richards), 
but scarcely at all of literary theory; and he called his book, therefore, not 
merely a history of criticism, but a history of literary taste. Scholars who are 
not amused by his irrepressible jauntiness of temperament must often find 
him superficial and irresponsible, and even at his best intuitive rather than 
analytical. Wellek is a complete contrast. He bases his excellent description and 
analysis of each critic’s literary judgments upon a study of his theories of lit- 
erature, which are related in detail to the history of literary theory. Abstract 
and systematic aesthetics are of course a subsidiary interest in this book, but 
there is a summary of the views of Kant, Schelling, Solger, Schleiermacher, 
Schopenhauer, and Hegel; and Wellek is continually aware of the general 
philosophical background of aesthetics and literary theory. These are virtues to 
which an anti-intellectualist like Saintsbury did not even aspire. 

The contrast of the two historians of modern criticism is usually overwhelm- 
ingly favorable to Wellek, but it is not, of course, invariably so. I should think, 
for instance, that many English and American scholars brought up, like the 
present reviewer, in the stubborn irrationality and empiricism of the Anglo- 
American tradition, may feel, as I feel, a certain inadequacy in Wellek’s treat- 
ment of Romantic impressionist criticism in Hazlitt and Lamb, or the wonder- 
ful preciosity and detailed delicacy of phrasing in an individual apergu of 
Joubert or Lamb. Wellek understands fully the sort of criticism which he is 
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describing and analyzing in such cases; he repeatedly tells the reader that he 
is writing a history of critical theories and critical judgments, rather than a 
history of literary taste. But it would not be too difficult to defend many of 
these intuitions of the impressionists on grounds indicated by Wellek himself, 
as judgments or even “ideas” concealed by translation into another art, the 
minor art of criticism, only apparently related to the personal essay. Wellek 
perceives their nature quite clearly, but he does not value them as much as I 
should like. 

Moreover, with his frame of reference, he is obligated to overvalue consid- 
erably, I think, the great German Romantic critics like the Schlegels, or such a 
primitivist as Herder. They were theorists whose seminal ideas spread over 
all Europe and seem undiminished in vitality even now. This was the great age 
of German criticism as well as of German literature, and one must approach it, 
if not with delight, at least with respect. The development of symbolist and 
dialectic criticism in Germany, not merely in the Schlegels but in almost every 
critic whom Wellek mentions, is the source of much of our current literary 
theory, particularly in the study of the Romantics. From a historical as well 
as a theoretical point of view, Wellek must necessarily value them very highly. 
Yet they are also obviously inferior in the intuitive perceptions of taste and 
the clarity and delicacy of style which the great critic must have in some degree. 
Wellek is perfectly conscious of their limitations of this sort, but far more 
indulgent than I can justify in my heart, or even in my mind. 

On somewhat different grounds, his admirable analysis of Coleridge gives 
me pause. He is the only student of Coleridge I know who has a full realization 
of Coleridge’s profound indebtedness to German thought, not merely in occa- 
sional plagiarisms (which can sometimes be explained away fairly satisfactorily 
if one has adequate piety) but in fundamental and characteristic point of view. 
I value the honesty as well as learning in thus relating Coleridge to his more 
important theoretical origins. But though I cannot document my arguments 
here, I regret that Wellek feels obliged to “conclude on a note of disappoint- 
ment.” To my mind there may be more in Coleridge’s “random eclecticism” than 
Wellek feels that he can grant. The eclecticism never attains a real synthesis, as 
Wellek says, but it is more than random, I think, and includes at times many 
of the most profound insights in European criticism. 

It is impossible to substantiate such generalizations without illustrations and 
analysis, and even if I had sufficient space for both, I should be unwilling to 
give them any emphasis. Wellek’s intellectualism limits his judgments of value, 
but he is perfectly conscious of it and fulfills his own purpose superbly. I 
applaud the purpose, and am grateful for its achievement, for I think that 
American literary scholarship, whether factual or formalist, desperately needs 
the theoretical knowledge which Wellek supplies. (T.M.R.) 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


AUSTEN 


Bradbrook, M. C. ‘‘A Note on Fanny Price.’’ EC, v (1955), 289-92. 


Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Mrs. Bennet and the Dark Gods: The Truth about 
Jane Austen.’’ SR, txiv (1956), 591-96. Reprinted in NSN, 
Dee, 23, pp. 820-21. 

Expert guying of the anthropological-psychological method of literary 
criticism. 

Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Moral Integrity and Moral Anarchy in 
Mansfield Park.’’ ELH, xxm (1956), 71-91. 


Hackett, Francis. ‘‘Northanger Abbey.’’ NR, Sept. 3, pp. 21-22. 
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Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Technique.’’ NQNS, m (1956), 
3 " 


Freeman, Kathleen. T’other Miss Austen. London, Macdonald. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 21, p. 763. 


Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. ‘‘Emma: Character and Construction.”’ 
PMLA, Lxx1 (1956), 637-50. 


Argues cogently that Emma is “Jane Austen’s masterpiece because she has 
accomplished the hazardous feat of portraying and resolving disharmony de- 
riving entirely from within the heroine herself.” 


Wright, Andrew. Jane Austen’s Novels. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 


104-05. 
Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR, ui (1956), 460. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 106, 
and xxxv (1956), 107. 


Wright, Andrew. ‘‘A Reply to Mr. Burchell on Jane Austen.’’ 


NCF, x (1956), 315-19. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 106. 


BECKFORD 


Beckford, William. The Journal of William Beckford in Portugal 
and Spain, 1787-1788. Ed. by Boyd Alexander. London, Rupert 


Hart-Davis, 1954. 
Rev. by P. Sandeman in S, June 18, 1954, pp. 744, 746. 


Brockman, H. A. N. The Caliph of Fonthill. London, Werner 


Laurie. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 526. 


BLAKE 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 107. 

Rev. in Dublin Magazine, xxx1, No. 3 (July-Sept., 1956), 52-53; in USQBR, 
xi (1956), 170-71; in YR, Xtv (1956), vi-viii; by C. Linton in AS, xxv (1956), 
378; by W. V. O'Connor in CE, xvi (1956), 127. 


Antal. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Balakian, Anna. ‘‘The Literary Fortune of William Blake in 
France.’’ MLQ, uxx1 (1956), 261-72. 
Includes “a chronological bibliography of literary recognition of William 
Blake in France.” 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake and Percy’s Reliques.’’ NQNS, ur (1956), 
352-53. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake, Hayley, and Lady Hesketh.’’ RES, vu 
(July 1956), 264-86. 

Full publication of the Hayley-Hesketh correspondence adds much to our 
understanding of the Hayley circle’s relations with and estimation of Blake; 
admittedly it provides “nothing of great significance about Blake and his life” 
—except a detailed picture that relieves us of several oversimplifications, about 
Lady Hesketh especially. (D.V.E.) 
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Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘The Date of Blake’s Vala or The Four Zoas.’’ 
MIN, uxx1 (1956), 487-91. 
An added piece of evidence (see “Margoliouth” below) which seems positive- 
ly to date one MS. page of Vala; whether the pages now following that one 
were written after it remains to be demonstrated. (D.V.E.) 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Thomas Butts, White Collar Maecenas.’’ 
PMLA, Lxxt (1956), 1052-66. 

The collection of “as many reliable facts as possible” about Blake’s friend 
and patron is a useful process, though the collector plunges to the conclusion 
that “evidently Butts fully appreciated all the facets of Blake’s many-sided 
genius” (my italics). 

The dismissal of Mary Butts’s information that her great-grandfather was a 
Swedenborgian is cavalier, there being little force in the argument that “Blake 


spent considerably more time mocking Swedenborg than praising him.” 
(D.V.E.) 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘William Blake and ‘Johnny of Norfolk.’ ’’ 
SP, iu (1956), 60-74. 

A good deal of new MS. material fills out the details of association between 

Blake and Hayley’s and Cowper’s friend John Johnson. All the new matter is 

utterly trivial, yet of value for its fullness and for its quenching of any 


wonder as to whether Johnson may have had some significance in Blake’s life. 
(D.V.E.) 


‘*Blake Illustrations of Shakespeare.’’ Shakespeare Quarterly, vi 
(1955), 106. 


Reports six Blake water color illustrations of Shakespeare acquired by the 
British Museum. 


Blake, William. Songs of Innocence and of Experience. London, 
Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust ; London, Faber and 
Faber, distributors. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, 1955, p. 720; by R. Atterbury in 8, March 23, p. 386; 
by K.J.R. in NSN, Jan. 7, p. 21. 


Bottrall, Margaret. The Divine Image: A Study of Blake’s Inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
1950. 

A tracing of those elements in Blake’s writings which can be related to the 


central Christian tradition. “In daring to say that Man is Love, he completes 
the Christian syllogism... .” 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet Against Empire. See PQ, xxxin 
(1954), 105-06. 

Rev. by T. A. Birrell in ESt, xxxvit (1956), 84-85; by M. M. Mahood in 

MP, tim (1956), 208-10. See also PQ, xxx1v (1955), 107, and xxxv (1956), 108. 


Gaunt, William. Arrows of Desire. London, Museum Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 667; by J. Bayley in S, Nov. 30, p. 797. 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Blake’s Religion of Imagination.’’ JA, x1v 
(1956), 359-69. 


“The religion of imagination could not be conceived without imagination as 
its main symbol. And there was no such symbol before Blake wrote.” 
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Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Irony in Blake’s ‘Holy Thursday.’ ’’ MLN, 
LxxI (1956), 412-15. 


Goddard, Harold C. Blake’s Fourfold Vision. Pendle Hill Pamph- 
let, No. 86. Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill. 


A lecture given at Swarthmore in 1935, by a man who could read Blake, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Beethoven for the same wisdom. (D.V.E.) 


Grigson. See ‘‘2. Environment.”’ 
Ivanyi, B. G. ‘‘ Blake se.’’ TLS, Dee. 23, 1955, p. 777. 


Points out three hitherto unrecorded engravings bearing the words, “Blake 
sc.” 


James, Laura DeWitt. William Blake: The Finger on the Furnace. 


New York, Vantage Press. 

Six related essays of exegesis and application, the most valuable being “A 
Study of the False Tongue beneath Beulah.” Of this interpretation of the 
symbol of Tharmas, the comment on the dust wrapper is correct: -. may 
well be the most complete setting forth of [this aspect of] the poet’s theme 
that has yet been attempted.” Much use is made of “the Qabalastic ladder,” but 
the text of Blake is kept well in the foreground. (D.V.E.) 


Jugaku. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘The Theme and Structure of William Blake’s 
Jerusalem.’’ ELH, xxmi (1956), 127-43. 
An instructive examination of the basic form of Jerusalem as one of “inter- 
folded growth,” a structure explained by Blake (with some ingenious inter- 
pretation by Kiralis) in the work itself. (D.V.E.) 


Kline, Allan. ‘‘Blake’s ‘A Song of Liberty,’ 5-6.’’ Exp, xv, No. 1 
(Oct., 1956), 4 


The Letters of William Blake. Ed. by Geoffrey Keynes. London, 


Rupert Hart-Davis. 

Rev. by K. Raine in NSN, Nov. 3, p. 558; in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 667; by J. 
Bayley in S, Nov. 30, p. 797. 

Includes also the letters to Blake previously published in scattered works. 
Text of the Blake letters is based on a fresh and, evidently, more accurate 
transcription of MSS., and the annotation is fuller than in previous editions. 
It is disappointing that new Blake letters have not turned up. (D.V.E.) 


Margoliouth, H. M., ed. William Blake’s ‘‘Vala’’: Blake’s Num- 


bered Text. New York, Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 618; by K. Raine in NSN, Nov. 3, p. 558. 

It may be hoped that ultimately the MS. of Blake’s Four Zoas will receive 
the kind of continuous dialectic of bibliographical and critical attention which 
generations of scholars have given to the text of The Canterbury Tales. There 
will even then remain unsolved and perhaps insoluble problems, of the chronol- 
ogy of composition, of the poet’s varying intention, and of interpretation of the 
text on various levels; but there will at least have arisen a community of 
scholars who understand what the main problems are and who share a detailed 
knowledge of the nature of the MS. itself. 

The present reviewer, lacking such know ledge, cannot fairly judge the sound- 
ness of Mr. Margoliouth’s pioneering editorial venture “to present the text of 
Vala as Blake made his fair copy of each Night before erasures, deletions, 
additions, and changes of order had brought it to the state in which we know 
it today as The Four Zoas.” Obviously one might question even the basic 
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assumption that a single and continuous fair copy does underly the erasures 
and changes. Margoliouth appeals to the authority of Blake’s having “numbered 
the lines in ink,” but this itself is misleading. It does not mean that each line 
bears a number but only that Blake counted his lines at some stage (or stages) 
and wrote in the margin his totals, “50,” “100,” and so on. How safe are 
Margoliouth’s guesses as to which of the extant decipherable lines were counted 
in an original fair copy or copies can only be judged by intimate students of 
the MS. itself. 

A shaky part of my own book on Blake, that which rests too comfortably on 
the Sloss and Wallis text of The Four Zoas, is now properly shaken apart by 
Margoliouth’s revision of the probabie chronology of composition. It is my 
present impression that Margoliouth is only too gentle in his correction and 
certainly in his occasional laudation of many “Erdman” passages cited in his 
linear commentary. I only wish that the uncertainties shown to underly the 
Sloss and Wallis and Erdman assumptions about dates could be replaced by 
greater certainties than the hypotheses offered here. And of course the whole 
area of additions and changes, which constitute a great part of the final text, 
remains to be charted anew. It is at any rate a good thing to be now warned 
that things which seemed well grounded are really up in the air. (D.V.E.) 


Nurmi, Martin K. ‘‘Blake’s Revisions of The Tyger.’’ PMLA, Lxx1 
(1956), 669-85. 

Blake’s revisions through three drafts of the poem, which have never been 
fully examined, help to clarify its general meaning. The growth of the poem 
reveals “a kind of dialectical struggle” in which Blake tried to give “fearful 
symmetry” to the emblematic tiger’s ferocity and divinity. In the first stage 
of the work the horror and cruelty of the tiger are emphasized. In the second, 
its divine origin. In the third, a synthesis of the earlier stages. “Approached 
through its drafts, the final poem thus emerges quite clearly as a complex but 
essentially positive statement affirming the dread tiger’s divinity, and not a 
probing of good and evil, as it has sometimes been interpreted.” The changes 
taking place in Blake himself throughout the stages, hence the changes in mean- 
ing and emphasis of the poem, are stated by Mr. Nurmi, and there follows a 
detailed examination of the drafts. (J.V. L.) 


O’Higgins, Elizabeth. ‘‘Blake’s Joy of the Yew.’’ Dublin Magazine, 
xxx, No. 1 (Jan.-March, 1956), 21-29. 


Poetry and Prose of William Blake. Ed: by Geoffrey Keynes. Lon- 
don, Nonesuch. 
The standard one volume edition of Blake’s works now back in print. 


Raine, Kathleen. ‘‘Blake and Tradition.’’ Encounter, vu (Nov., 
1956), 51-54. 


Rudd, Margaret. Organiz’d Innocence: The Story of Blake’s Pro- 
phetic Books. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 618. 

The books are The Four Zoas, Milton (which Miss Rudd does not much like), 
and Jerusalem. A “troubled human situation in real life” led her to discover that 
“that is what Blake is talking about,” i.e., the psychology of married life, and 
instead of writing a good tight essay on the subject, she chose to make up a 
whole book by following her “hunch . . . through the pages of the text, pointing 
out what now seemed so obvious,” line by line. 

The hunch itself is a good one, and the essay buried in this book is of 
some critical and psychological value. Albion and Jerusalem have a hard time 
getting along as man and wife. “Albion refuses to be ‘loving’ so Jerusalem re- 
fuses to be ‘logical.’ It is as simple as that, and as difficult. . . . the hieros 
gamos ... must take place in the psychology of each, before either is able and 
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willing to put out a connective bridge.” Albion and Jerusalem are very real 
Beings to Miss Rudd, and she finds a lecture on their marital difficulties all 
through Blake, plus reflections of Blake’s anxiety at lack of an audience. But 
since that is all she finds, her Blake becomes a preposterous bore and the three 
prophecies one long (Christian, Jungian) soap opera. To Miss Rudd’s taste, 
however, Blake is only “maddening” when he veers onto other topics (p. 200), 
and she has kept her mind quite free of critical works on Blake, though she 
has looked into one or two, with a Thel-like response: “an impressive study 
like Northrop Frye’s . . . is almost frightening . . .” (p. xii). 

Miss Rudd’s most refreshing suggestion is that Blake really preferred the 
threefold married state of Beulah even though he was “always harping on” 
“the manly fourfold vision” (p. 32). (D.V.E.) 


Stavrou, Constantine N. ‘‘ William Blake and D. H. Lawrence.’’ 
University of Kansas City Review, xxu (1956), 235-40. 
“In many minute particulars, as well as in general outline, Lawrence’s 
thought parallels that of Blake more closely than has yet been recognized.” 


Theobald, John. ‘‘Was Blake a Mystic?’’ ‘‘Blake’s Idea of God,’’ 
and ‘‘Blake’s Ideas of Good and Evil.’’ The Personalist, xxxvm 
(1956), 47-59, 161-67, 264-73. 

Concludes that Blake is not a mystic: He is not “for those who seek God in 
fasting and silence and darkness.” But he does offer the gifts of “human self- 
confidence,” “a sort of homecoming to such dogmas as the ‘Atonement’ and 
the ‘Incarnation,’ ” and a “vigorous world affirmation.” 


BYRON 
Ashe. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Bebbington, W. G. ‘‘The Most Remarkable Man of His Age: Byron 
in The Windsor and Eton Express and General Advertiser.’’ 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, 1956), 27-31. 


Berry, C. L. ‘‘Byron in Venice, 1819.’’ NQNS, m1 (1956), 396-97. 


Bigland, Eileen. Passion for Excitement: The Life and Personality 
of the Incredible Lord Byron. New York, Coward-MéCann. 

Rev. in Atlantic, cxcvill (November 1956), 105-06. 

A prosy biography (despite the excited title) partly because Byron’s life as 
a poet is left out of the account, and partly because the account is a rehash 
of familiar material uninspired by any critical thesis. It is symptomatic that 
the frontispiece, identified as a portrait of “Lord Byron from a watercolor by 
William Blake,” is an absurd forgery, unrelated to anything by Blake and 
not much like Byron. (D.V.E.) 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Lord Byron: Some Early Biographies.’’ 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, 1956), 1-3. 


Points out some of the values in Medwin, Hunt, and Galt. 


Brooks, Elmer L. ‘‘Byron and the London Magazine.’’ KSJ, v 
(1956), 49-67. 

“There is enough Byron material in the London to fill a large volume... . 
some of it will give us a new respect for the British literary acumen of the 
early nineteenth century.” In the present article the acumen of John Scott is 
particularly displayed. (D.V.E.) 
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Brooks, Elmer L. ‘‘Don Juan: Early Moral Judgments.’’ NQNS, 
m (1956), 117-18. 


Butler, E. M. Byron and Goethe. Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes. 
Rev. in Li, Nov. 8, p. 763; in TLS, Nov. 30, p. 714; by E. Muir in NSN, 
Dee. 1, p. 718. 


Court, Glyn. ‘‘Berlioz and Byron and Harold in Italy.’’ Music Re- 
view, xv (Aug., 1956), 229-36. 
“Romance should acknowledge—but most certainly will not—that the lasting 
influence of Byron on Berlioz’ work was negligible, and on his life, non- 
existent.” 


‘‘Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Farinelli. See ‘‘Spanish American’’ under ‘‘2, General.’’ 
Gittings. See ‘‘Keats.”’ 

Gray and Walker. See ‘‘ Haydon.’’ 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Three New Byron Letters.’’ KSJ, v (1956), 


97-101. 
Brief notes to Dallas and to W. C. Soiaerville; a letter to Hoppner. 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Byron and Others—A Russian Source.’’ NQNS, 
mi (1956), 306. 


Knight, G. Wilson. The Laureate of Peace. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 
Rev. by W. M. C. in Personalist, xxxvir (1956), 316. 
Contains a chapter on Byron’s admiration for Pope. 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr., ed. His Very Self and Voice. See PQ, xxxIv 
(1955), 110-11. 
— by M. White in SAQ, LV (1956), 249-50. See also PQ, xxxv (1956), 
109-10. 


Marchand, Leslie A. ‘‘Byron’s Lameness: A Re-Examination.”’ 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, 1956), 32-42. 

The re-examination leaves no shred of doubt that Byron had a club foot. 
Marchand clears up the confusion based on “apparently contradictory evidence” 
and goes on to touch upon the “psychological complexes that grew out of his 
lameness. .. .” (D.V.E.) 


Olney, Clarke. ‘‘Glenarvon Revisited.’’ University of Kansas City 
Review, xxm (1956), 271-76. 

Caroline Lamb wrote Glenarvon in a spirit of contrition, not of revenge or 
malice, it is argued. She did not spare herself in her self-portrait; she por- 
trayed with candor the Byron she loved; she sketched her husband’s character 
as tender and nobly indulgent; she even handled Lady Melbourne with gloves. 
Seen thus, it is a novel of emotional honesty, worth careful re-reading by stu- 
dents of Byron. (D.V.E.) 


Pageard. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Raysor. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 
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Riewald, J. G. ‘‘Laureates in Elysium: Sir William Davenant and 
Robert Southey.’’ Est, xxxvu (June, 1956), 133-40. 


“In view of the correspondence between Byron’s Vision and Flecknoe’s 
Voyage, the question arises whether Byron knew Flecknoe’s little tract.” The 
slight parallels are mostly of situation; the probability is mildly interesting 
but not demonstrable. (D.V.E.) 


Rutherford, Andrew. ‘‘An Early MS of ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ ’’ Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, 


Richmond, Surrey, 1956), 11-13. 

E. H. Coleridge incorrectly described the folio MS. of “English Bards.” It 
was written not before but at least a month after Byron had read the Edin- 
burgh’s attack. So we do not after all have any text of the satire in its early 
state. 


Singer. See ‘‘1, Bibliography.”’ 


Steffan, Truman Guy, and Pratt, Willis W., eds. Byron’s Don Juan: 

A Variorum Edition. 4 vols. Austin, University of Texas Press. 

Appeared mistakenly in 1955 list. Not yet received but appears in current 
University of Texas Press catalog. 


. Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘Byron as ‘Pacificator’: A New Letter.’’ Keats- 
Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, Richmond, Surrey, 


1956), 4-6. 
A letter to Lady Frances, February 21, 1823. 


CLARE 


Chapple, A. J. V. ‘‘Some Unpublished Poetical Manuscripts of 
John Clare.’’ Yale University Library Gazette, xxx1 (1956), 


34-48, 
Mr. Chapple describes the Clare collection recently given to the Yale Library 
and shows its importance by presenting several variant readings of the poems 
and by printing four complete poems and a new letter. (K.C.) 


Murry, John Middleton. ‘‘Clare Revisited,’’ pp. 53- 111 in Unpro- 


fessional Essays. London, Cape. 
Rev. by R. Greacon in English, XI (1956), 71-72; by A. Cronin in LM, ut 
(June 1956), 79-81; in TLS, April 20, p. 238. 


Tibble, John and Anne. John Clare: His Life and Poetry. London, 


Heinemann. 

Rev. (as “King of the Forest”) in TLS, April 27, p. 252; reply by the 
authors in TLS, May 11, p. 283, and by the reviewer, May 25, p. 313; by N. 
Lewis in NSN, May 5, pp. 492-93; in Li, May 10, p. 607; by L. MacNeice in 
IM, ut (Aug., 1956), 59-62. 


COLERIDGE 


Ashe, Dora Jean. ‘‘Coleridge, Byron and Schiller’s ‘Der Geisterse- 
her.’ ’’ NQNS, mt (1956), 436-38. 


Barnet, Sylvan. ‘‘Coleridge on Shakespeare’s Villains.’’ Shake- 
speare Quarterly, vu (1956), 9-20. 


Beaty. See ‘‘ Wordsworth, Dorothy.’’ 
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Beaty, Frederick L. ‘‘Two Manuscript Poems of Coleridge.’’ RES, 


vir (1956), 185-87. 
The poems are “The Knight’s Tomb” and a portion of “Youth and Age.” 


Beer, J. B. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Great Circulating Library.’’’ NQNS, m 
(1956), 264. 


Beyer, Werner W. ‘‘The Background of Coleridge’s ‘Cain,’ Pre- 
eursor of ‘The Ancient Mariner.’’’ NQNS, mt (1956), 32-34, 
82-84. 


Bonnerot, Louis. See ‘‘3. Criticism’’ under ‘‘ Thirkell.’’ 


Bowen, Hoyt E. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ 
198.’’ Exp, xv, No. 2 (Nov., 1956), 9. 


Brinkley, R. F., ed. Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century. See PQ, 
xxxv (1956), 110-11. 
Rev. in USQBR, x1 (1955), 465-66; by G. Whalley in UTQ, xxv (1956), 
259-62; by L. Werkmeister in Personalist, xxxvul (1956), 314-15. 


Coleridge, S. T. Biographia Literaria. Ed. by George Watson. 
Everyman’s Library, London, Dent; New York, Dutton. 

This is not a mere reprint, but a new edition with introduction and much 
more annotation than has been hitherto customary in Everyman’s Library. The 
footnotes give references, correct Coleridge’s errors of detail, and translate his 
Greek and Latin quotations. The introduction (13 pp.) deals with the genesis 
and purpose of Biographia Literaria, like Shawcross’s Supplementary Note to 
his Introduction, but gives a somewhat different account both of the origin of 
the book in the first discussions with Wordsworth of his Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads, and the completion of the second volume. (T.M.R.) 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Wedgwood 
Fund.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, ux (1956), 
425-43, 487-507. 

Printing an unpublished letter from Thomas Wedgwood to Godwin, in which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are considered as superintendents of an elaborate 
scheme proposed for “grand Improvements in Education,” Mr. Erdman tells the 
story behind Coleridge’s accepting Wedgwood’s annuity; traces the association 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge prior to the annuity; reconstructs the relations 
among Wedgwood, Godwin, Wordsworth, and Coleridge; and suggests new 
factors affecting Wordsworth’s “then forming concept of Nature’s educational 
plan.” 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘‘Coleridge and His Friends.’’ CLSB, No. 132 
(Sept., 1956), 119-21. 
An address that points up briefly, but deftly, Coleridge’s friendships with 
Southey, Poole, Wordsworth, and Lamb. 


Griggs, Earl Leslie, ed. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole- 


ridge. 2 vols. (1785-1806). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by G. Hough in S, June 8, pp. 797-98; in TLS, July 6, p. 408 (comment 
by M. H. FitzGerald, July 20, p. 435); by C. Baker in NYT, July 22; by K. 
Raine in NSN, June 23, pp. 736-37; by P. M. Zall in Coli, vit (1956), 261-63; 
by W. M. Parker (as “Samuel Taylor Coleridge in His Letters’) in Quarterly 
Review, ccxciv (1956), 488-98; by M. Abrams in CE, xvimt (1956), 175; by R. 
Armour in SatR, July 7, p. 14; by M. Cranston in Li, June 14, p. 811; by 
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B. Davis in CLSB, No. 131 (July, 1956), 114; by B. Lupini in English, x1 
(1956), 107-08. 

These two large volumes are the first installment of a long expected collected 
edition of Coleridge’s letters, which will ultimately include nearly 1800 letters. 
Mr. Griggs tells us that a third of this total are previously unpublished. A few 
surviving letters in private hands may eventually come to light; and we know 
that some of Coleridge’s most important letters (to Lamb, Sarah Hutchinson, 
the Wordsworth family, etc.) have been destroyed. But this collection is nearly 
as complete an edition as will ever be possible, and will be certainly a monu- 
ment of literary scholarship comparable with De Selincourt’s edition of the 
letters of the Wordsworth family. 

The two volumes now published contain 641 letters written between 1785 and 
the end of the year 1806. Of these 83% are printed from holographs, 6% from 
transcripts, and 11% from printed sources. Though I have not been able to col- 
late the present text with manuscripts, I have collated many of the letters with 
E. H. Coleridge’s text of 1895 and with Griggs’s own text of 1932, whenever he 
was dependent upon E. H. Coleridge’s large collection of transcripts. The re- 
sult is continual evidence of Griggs’s laborious faithfulness to his text, correct- 
ing frequent inaccuracy in E. H. Coleridge, supplying passages omitted for the 
sake of decorum, and reproducing, sometimes too zealously, I think, the poet’s 
perpetual slovenliness in mechanical detail. All of these comments of course 
apply equally to the correction of letters published by other editors of the 
nineteenth century. Even in this huge edition Griggs is sometimes compelled by 

‘considerations of space to omit parts of E. H. Coleridge’s (or his own) previous 
annotation of the letters, but his editing is accurate, full, and learned, display- 
ing a familiarity with all Coleridge scholarship and wide detailed research of 
his own. This is a great work of historical scholarship. (T.M.R.) 


Jordan, Hoover H. ‘‘Thomas Moore and the Review of Caines. - 
MP, tiv (1956), 95-105. 


By a study of internal evidence (ideas and style) an effort is made a throw 
light on the author of the review. Mr. Jordan tentatively accepts the older 
established ascription to Hazlitt and Jeffrey, rather than Miss Schneider’s more 
recent argument in favor of Thomas Moore. 


Mann. See ‘‘Lamb.”’ 
Raysor. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Schneider, Elisabeth W. Coleridge, Opium, and “‘Kubla Khan.”’ 


See PQ, xxxim (1954), 111. 
Rev. by B. Hardy in EC, vi (1956), 87-94; by J. P. Mann in RES, vt (1956), 
207-09. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 113, and xxxv (1956), 112. 


Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Dual Patterning in ‘The Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner.’ ’’ NQNS, m1 (1956), 497-99. 
An interesting treatment of rhyme, rhythm, and rhetoric as they contribute 
to the tone and movement of the poem. 


Steinman, Martin, Jr. ‘‘Coleridge, T. S. Eliot, and Organicism.’’ 
MLN, uxx1 (1956), 339-40. 


Tave. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Wain, John, ed. Interpretations: Essays on Twelve English Poems. 


London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, p. 6. 
Contains an ‘analysis of “Christabel.” 


See 
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Whalley, George. Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson and the Asra 
Poems. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 112-13. 

Rev. by E. Schneider in MP, Liv (1956), 69-70; by H. M. Margoliouth in 
RES, vu (1956), 321-23; by Sister Maura in Dalhousie Review, xxxv (1956), 
393-95; by E. Bostetter in MLQ, xvul (1956), 171-72; by F. Priestly in UTQ, 
xxv (1956), 339-40 . 


Whalley, George. ‘‘Coleridge’s Sheet of Sonnets, 1796.’’ TLS, Nov. 
23, p. 697. 


Whitesell, J. Edwin. ‘‘ ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ line 
142.’’ NQNS, ur (1956), 34-35. 


Will. See ‘‘French’’ under ‘‘Cousin.’’ 


COWDEN CLARKE 


The Novello Cowden Clarke Collection. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 113. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, vir (1956), 440. 


CRABBE 


Haddakin, Lilian. The Poetry of Crabbe. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 113. 
Rev. by W. Thomas in UTQ, xxv (1956), 265-68. 


DE QUINCEY 


Byrns, Richard H. ‘‘Some Unpublished Works of De Quincey.’’ 
PMLA, uLxx1 (1956), 990-1003. 
Describes several reviews and articles from manuscripts in the National 
Library of Scotland and the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater in 
Both the Revised and the Original Texts with Its Sequels ‘‘ Sus- 
piria de Profundis’’ and ‘‘The English Mail-Coach.’’ Ed. by 
Malcolm Elwin. London, MacDonald. 

Rev. by P. Quennell (as “The English Opium Eater’) in S, May 18, pp. 692- 

93; reply by M. Elwin in S, June 8, p. 791. 

Elwin prints some material not available in Masson’s collected edition. He 


also includes his own Life of De Quincey, reprinted from Duckworth’s “Great 
Lives” series (1935). 


Jamieson, Paul F. ‘‘ Musset, De Quincey, and Piranesi.’’ MIN, txx1 
(1956), 105-08. 


This article stresses the appeal of Piranesi’s Prisons to the Romantics and 
indicates a plagiarism in Musset’s “La Mouche” from De Quincey’s Confessions, 
which De Quincey in turn had derived from Piranesi. 


GALT 
Blunden. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 
GODWIN 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Letters of William Godwin and Thomas 
Holeroft to William Dunlap.’’ NQNS, m (1956), 441-43. 
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HAYDON 


Gray, Duncan, and Walker, Violet W. ‘‘Benjamin Robert Haydon 
on Byron and Others.’’ Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, Rome 
(No. 7, Richmond, Surrey, 1956), 14-26. 


Haydon’s marginalia on his copy of Medwin’s Journal are here reproduced 
and prove to be of considerable pith and value, both biographically and criti- 
cally. (D.V.E.) 


HAZLITT 


Albrecht, W. P. ‘‘Hazlitt’s Preference for Tragedy.’’ PMLA, Lxx1 
(1956), 1042-51. 


Concerned with Romantic aesthetic theories of imagination, truth, reality, 
morality, etc., and their relations to tragedy. 


Klingopulos, G. D. ‘‘ Hazlitt as Critic.’’ EC, v1 (1956), 386-403. 
Watson. See ‘‘Talfourd.’’ 


Will, Frederic. ‘‘Two Critics of the Elgin Marbles: William Hazlitt 


and Quatremére de Quincy.’’ JA, x1v (1956), 462-74. 
The Elgin Marbles had little direct influence upon Romantic poetry but a 
more direct one upon aestheticians of sculpture. 


Zall. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
HOLCROFT 
Green. See ‘‘Godwin.’’ 


Townend, R. G. ‘‘Thomas Holeroft: 1745-1809.’’ CLSB, No. 128 
(Jan., 1956), 89-90. 


HOOD 
Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘Keats and Hood.’’ KSJ, v (1956), 33-47. 
Although Keats and Hood never met, Hood entered the Keats circle through 


his friendship with J. H. Reynolds and by his marriage in 1825 to Reynolds’ 
sister Jane. Much of Hood’s poetry shows a marked indebtedness to Keats. 


HUNT 

Blunden. See ‘‘Byron.”’ 

‘Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
KEATS 


Adams, M. Ray. ‘‘ Keats’ ‘Ode on Melancholy,’ 25-28.’’ Exp, xiv, 
No. 8 (May, 1956), 49. 


Allott, Kenneth. ‘‘Keats’s ‘Ode to Psyche.’ ”? EC, vi (1956), 278- 
301. 


Cooke, (Mrs.) A. K. ‘‘ William Maginn on John Keats.’’ NQNS, m 
(1956), 118-20. 


Cooper. See ‘‘3. Criticism’’ under ‘‘ Thirkell.’’ 
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Cornelius, Roberta D. ‘‘Keats as a Humanist.’’ KSJ, v (1956), 
87-96. 


Crowder, Richard. ‘‘Anne Bradstreet and Keats.’’ NQNS, wu 
(1956), 386-88. 


‘‘Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Fox, Robert C. ‘‘Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ I-IV.’’ Exp, x1v, 
No. 9 (June, 1956), 58. 


Garrod, H. W., ed. The Poetical Works of John Keats. Oxford 
Standard Authors. London, Oxford University Press. 


Gittings, Robert. ‘‘Byron and Keats’s Eremite.’’ Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial Bulletin, Rome (No. 7, Richmond, Surrey, 1956), 7-10. 


In his facile way Mr. Gittings relates the “Bright Star” sonnet to a passage 
in Childe Harold in which a godly eremite watches at eve. (D.V.E.) 


Gittings, Robert. John Keats: The Living Year. See PQ, xxxIv 
(1955), 115-17. 
Rev. by H. W. Garrod in RES, vu (1956), 92-94. See also PQ, xxxv (1956), 
115. 


Gittings, Robert. The Mask of Keats: A Study of Problems. Cam- 

bridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press ; London, Heinemann. 

Rev. by N. Lewis in NSN, Oct. 6, p. 418; reply by J. M. Murry in NSN, 
Oct. 20, pp. 486-87; in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 630; in Li, Nov. 8, pp. 765-66. 

This book may be correctly thought of as supplementary to John Keats: The 
Living Year (1954). Except for “The Cap and Bells,” which is an essay in 
interpretation, all the sections deal with questions of literary influence or of 
biographical detail, more or less after the manner of the earlier study. And 
three of these—“Keats’s Debts to Dante,” “Bright Star” and “More about Mrs. 
Jones”—are a direct return to problems treated in that study. The headings 
will suggest the nature of the subjects of the remaining essays: “Death Mask 
and Portrait,” “Troilus to Cressida,” “Keats’s Father,” “Keats and Chatter- 
ton,” “Most Enormous Caf,” “Cousin Mary and Keats’s Hyacinth.” There are 
in addition three appendices: the first, and most important, shows Keats’s 
markings in his copy of Cary’s Inferno; the second reprints poems and passages 
from poems said to contain evidence of Keats’s debts to Dante; the third lists 
in parallel columns similarities in word or idea which the author sees between 
two letters, one to Woodhouse, the other to George, written on the night of 
October 26/27, 1818, and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida and to an earlier 
letter to Tom Keats. 

The best of the essays, as well as the longest, is “Keats’s Debts to Dante,” in 
which Mr. Gittings goes rather more extensively into the Keats-Dante-Cary 
relationship than had been previously attempted. There is some good work here, 
notably in the matter of adducing evidence for Cary’s Inferno in specific pas- 
sages of the first Hyperion. Even so, men like J. W. Mackail had done pioneer 
work on this problem, just as various other phases of the Cary-Dante influence 
had been touched upon or developed by such scholar-critics as Bridges, Colvin, 
De Selincourt, and M. R. Ridley; and one would feel more comfortable with Mr. 
Gittings and his conclusions if he had presented his case, not as a one-man 
triumph in literary detection, but as a sum of the cumulative findings of all 
who have worked on the question—with appropriate recognition certainly of 
that which is now presented for the first time. There are other things in the 
essay with which one might cavil: an eagerness to claim rather more than the 
evidence will warrant, an annoying cock-sureness in the author’s conclusions, 
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some juggling of facts about Keats’s attitude toward Milton, a final weakening 
of much that has been claimed for Dante in Hyperion by the claims for Vathek 
in “Most Enormous Caf.’”’ But bare mention of these points must here suffice. 

Next in value, perhaps, though in no sense is its thesis conclusively developed, 
is the essay in interpretation of The Cap and Bells. This poem needs study, and 
we must be grateful to Mr. Gittings for attempting to carry on from where in 
effect Mr. Murry left off in his 1949 edition. The “Keats and Chatterton” is a 
thorough-going study of influence, quite worth doing, though as usual Mr. 
Gittings is not over-modest in his conclusions. The less said about the “Bright 
Star” continuation the better. Here all the old errors of faulty assumptions, 
forced literary parallels, and arbitrary conclusions of the earlier argument in 
The Living Year are again brought to the fore, at least by implication, with 
the net result of further weakening an already weak case. As for “More About 
Mrs. Jones,” “Cousin Mary and Keats’s Hyacinth,” and “Keats’s Father,” all 
are pretty slight; the first two are really not interesting, and the third, though 
of some interest, is of small significance. There may be something in “Troilus 
to Cressida” of importance to a correct reading of Keats’s attitude toward 
Fanny Brawne or to the right interpretation of Lamia, but again we may have 
here only a report of a poet’s way of expressing that unhappy emotion of 
jealousy, to which so many lovers are subject. (C.D.T.) 


Howell, Elmo. ‘‘ Keats’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 14-16.’’ Exp, x1v, 
No. 5 (Feb., 1956), 28. 


Man, Paul de. ‘‘Keats and Hdélderlin.’’ Colv, vir (1956), 28-45. 


Murchie, Guy. The Spirit of Place in Keats. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 


116. 
Rev. by L. M. Jones in KSJ, v (1956), 113-14. 


Murry, J. M. Keats. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 116-17. 
Rev. by A. Ward in KSJ, v (1956), 110-13. 


Pollard, Arthur. ‘‘ Keats and Akenside: A Borrowing in the ‘Ode to 
a Nightingale.’ ’’ MIR, u1 (1956), 75-77. 


Raysor. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Renzulli, Michele. John Keats: L’Uomo e il Poeta. Rome, Francesco 
Giordano. 

Rev. in TLS, June 15, p. 362; in The English Romantic Poets, Rev. Ed., 
p. 247. 

Michele Renzulli is a professor of Italian at Temple University, with a con- 
siderable record of productivity in the English Romantic field. He has to his 
credit a book on Shelley (La Poesie di Shelley, 1933), an Italian edition of 
Byron, newly revised, and various articles on Keats; he now comes with this 
full-scale critical biography, a work that may be regarded as the outstanding 
service to Keats in Italian. Professor Renzulli furnishes here a survey of 
Keats’s life from birth to death, a running critical account of the poems, with 
due attention to the letters all along, and at the end an extensive annotated 
bibliography, one of the most complete listings of secondary works on Keats 
we have. 

The book is characterized by maturity and independence of view, set off 
against generous recognition of the contributions of other Keats scholars. Such 
recognition is, however, judiciously selective. Thus, we find Mr. Renzulli 
warmly accepting the critical conclusions and the scholarly findings of Murry 
and Rollins, but sharply censorious of the ideas of his countryman Vallese on 
the question of Keats’s “black pessimism” and “a Hamlet-like resignation and 
cynicism” in the period of the Odes, as well as of the same critic’s denial of 
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Dante’s influence on Keats and his insistence on the dominance of Milton. 
Throughout, he holds for the dignity and integrity of Keats as a man and for 
his essential worth as artist and thinker. He is hospitable to new evidence, if it 
accords with the tenor of Keats’s own words, but is severely inclined towards 
anything he regards as fantastically contrary to reason and fact. The book 
should serve as an admirable introduction of Keats to Italian readers. 

It is hardly gracious to point to omissions in so rich a bibliography (running 
in all to 32 pages) as the author has here generously supplied. But one must 
regret the absence of such titles as Lucien Wolff’s John Keats, sa vie et son 
oeuvre; the same author’s Keats; Douglas Bush’s Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition; Margeret Sherwood’s “Keats’ Approach to Myth” (in Undercur- 
rents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry); The English Romantic Poets: 
A Review of Research; and Claude E. Finney’s two-volume Evolution of Keats’s 
Poetry—though this last is mentioned in the introductory matter to the 
“Appendice Bibliographica” in relation to its contribution to Keatsiana; per- 
sonally, I should like to see the material in this introductory part thrown into 
the customary bibliographical form, with annotations as needed. But this is 
merely a detail which has no crucial bearing on the merits of the book. (C.D.T.) 


Rollins, Hyder Edward, ed. More Letters and Poems of the Keats 

Circle. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 117-18. 
Rev. by A. Whitley in KSJ, v (1956), 109-10. 

Steele, Mabel A, E. ‘‘The Authorship of ‘The Poet’ and Other 
Sonnets: Selections from a 19th Century Manuscript Anthol- 
ogy.’’ KSJ, v (1956), 69-80. 

“The Poet,” a sonnet ascribed to Keats by modern editors, is actually by 


John Taylor. Several unpublished sonnets by Taylor are here reprinted from a 
manuscript collection made by J. A. Hessey. 


Stillinger, Jack. ‘‘Notes on Keats’s Letters.’’ MEN, txx1 (1956), 
340-42. 
Annotates selected passages in Forman’s edition. 
Ting, Nai-Tung. ‘‘The Influence of Chatterton on Keats.’’ KSJ, v 
(1956), 103-08. 
Supplements R. Gittings’ paper in KSJ, tv (1955), 47-54. 
Whitley. See ‘‘ Hood.’’ 
Wicker, C. V. ‘‘ Cortez—Not Balboa.’’ CE, xvi (1956), 383-87. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘The Seasonal Motif of Keats’s ‘Ode To 
Autumn.’ ’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 194-95. 


bat Margaret. ‘‘ Keats at Lulworth.’’ English, x1 (1956), 58. 
poem. 


LAMB 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘Charles Lamb and the Button Family: An 
Unpublished Poem and Letter.’’ HLQ, xrx (1956), 191-95. 


: An acrostic by Lamb in an album of Ellen Button, and a brief undated 
etter. 


Griggs. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Mann, Phyllis G. ‘‘Lamb and Coleridge’s Admission to Christ’s 
Hospital.’’ CLSB, No. 132 (Sept., 1956), 121-22. 
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Matthews, T. S., ed. The Selected Letters of Charles Lamb. New 


York, Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 
Rev. by C. Baker in NYT Nov. 25, p. 66. 
As fine a selection as can be compressed into a little less than 300 pages. The 
editor supplies an excellent introduction and notes useful to the general reader. 
The letters are cut, but judiciously and without loss of continuity. (E.S.) 


Nethery, W. R. ‘‘Mr. H. in America, or Anonymous Redivivus.”’ 
CLSB, No. 130 (May, 1956), 106. 


A short summary of productions of Lamb’s play in America, quoted from a 
booklet privately printed by Mr. Nethery of the Library of the University of 
Southern California. 


Tave. See ‘2. Environment.”’ 

Watson. See ‘‘Talfourd.’’ 

Woodring. See ‘‘1. Bibliography. ”’ 
LANDOR 


ape, R. H. Walter Savage Landor. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 118-19. 

v. by E. Bernbaum in MP, Litt (1956), 210-12; by B. Dobrée in RES, vu 
(1956), 94-96; by L. Marchand in MLN, LxxI (1956), 50-52; by M. Perry, Jr., 
in CE, xvu (1956), 320. See also PQ, Xxxv (1956), 119. 


LLOYD 
Watson. See ‘‘Talfourd.’’ 
Zall. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
MACPHERSON 

Gomes. See ‘‘Portuguese’’ under ‘‘ Alenear.’’ 

MEDWIN 
Blunden. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 

MITFORD . 


Dunean-Jones, Caroline M. Miss Mitford and Mr. Harness. London, 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1955. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 16, 1955, p. 762. 


Watson. See ‘‘Talfourd.’’ 
MOORE 
Green. See ‘‘ Rogers.’’ 


Morrison, Robert Haywood. ‘‘An Apparent Influence of Thomas 
Moore on Longfellow.’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 198-200. 


POOL 
Griggs. See ‘‘Coleridge.”’ 
ROGERS 


Bishop, Morchard. ‘‘Samuel Rogers, 1763-1855: A Centenary 
Tribute.’’ CLSB, No. 128 (Jan., 1956), 90-91. 
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Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘ Letters to Samuel Rogers from Tom Moore 
and Sydney Smith.’’ NQNS, m (1955), 542-43. 


SCOTT 


Adams, Ruth M. ‘‘A Letter by Sir Walter Scott.’’ MP, Liv (1956), 
121-23. 


A hitherto unpublished letter, with commentary on its significance to students 
of Scott and Romanticism. 


Daiches, David. ‘‘Scott’s Achievement as a Novelist,’’ pp. 88-121 
in Literary Essays. London, Oliver and Boyd. 
Rev. by M. Cranston in LM, ur (Oct. 1956), 67-71. 


Mayhead, Robin. ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian: Scott as Artist.’’ EC, 
vi (1956), 266-77. 


Montgomerie, William. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott as a Ballad Editor.’ 
RES, vu (1956), 158-63. 


Scott has been credited with a certain advantage over Percy and Child as a 
ballad collector in that he had direct contact with oral tradition. It is argued 
here that more has been claimed for Scott than is justified by the evidence. 


Parker, W. M. ‘‘Correcting Scott’s Text.’’ TLS, Dec. 9, 1955, p. 752. 

The proofs of six novels contain James Ballantyne’s critical views upon 
Scott’s text with Scott’s replies. Scott usually accepted Ballantyne’s suggestions. 
Mr. Parker includes ample quotations from this lively exchange of critical 
query and answer. 


Pearson, H. Sir Walter Scott. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 120. 
Rev. by M. Bevington in SAQ, LV (1956), 118-19. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 
119. 


Tave. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 
SHELLEY, MARY 


Gérard, Albert. ‘‘Le Mythe de Frankenstein.’’ Synthéses, Revue 
Mensuelle Internationale, January, 1953, pp. 353-60. 


An appreciative interpretation of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. 
SHELLEY, P. B. 


Bebbington, W. G. ‘‘Shelley and the Windsor Stage, 1815.’’ NQNS, 
mi (1956), 215-16. 


Boas, Louise Schutz. ‘‘Nursemaid to the Shelleys.’’ NQNS, m 
(1956), 216-17, 309-10. 


Butter, Peter. Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
University Press, 1954. 


The first three chapters discuss, with sensitive appreciation, Shelley’s sym- 
bolism—the cave, fountain, tower, veil, ete.—along the lines begun by Yeats 
and continued by Grabo. Butter rejects the more esoteric neo-Platonic inter- 
pretations of Grabo and refutes Herbert Read’s psychiatric views on Shelley 
and his mind. Chapter four is an examination of Shelley’s knowledge of science. 
Butter finds that, contrary to Grabo, who suggests sources in Beccaria and 
other more obscure figures, “practically all” of Shelley’s scientific allusions 
ean be traced to three writers, Sir Humphry Davy, Erasmus Darwin, and Adam 
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Walker, who gave science lectures at Sion House and Eton. (Walker, as Butter 
does not seem to know, had been previously treated in White’s Shelley and 
Cameron’s The Young Shelley.) Chapter five is an interesting but highly specu- 
lative account of Prometheus Unbound which brings to mind White’s article, 
“Prometheus Unbound, or Every Man His Own Allegorist.” (K.N.C.) 


Clark, D. L., ed. Shelley’s Prose. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 120-21. 
Rev. by E. R. Wasserman in MLN, Lxxi (1956), 154-56. See also PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 121. 


> 9? 


Crossett, John. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘To— (Music, when soft voices die). 
Exp, xtv, No. 5 (Feb., 1956), 32. 


‘*Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 


Dowling, H. M. ‘‘ What Happened at Tanyrallt.’’ NQNS, m (1955), 
540-42. 


Drew, Philip; Watson, George; Boas, Louise Schutz; and Matthews, 
G. M. ‘‘Shelley’s Use of ‘Recall.’ ’’ TLS, Dee. 16, 1955, p. 761; 
Jan, 6, p. 7; Jan. 20, p. 37. 


A series of letters. 


Griffith, Ben. W. ‘‘ ‘The Revolt of Islam’ and Byron’s ‘The Cor- 
sair.’’’ NQNS, m (1956), 265. 


‘*Harriet Shelley’s Brother-in-Law.’’ TLS, Nov. 11, 1955, p. 680. 
Discussion continued by Louise 8. Boas, TLS, Dec. 2, 1955, p. 723. 


Jeffrey, Lloyd N. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Triumph of Life’ and the ‘Dhamma- 
pada.’ ’’ NQNS, mr (1956), 116-17. 


King, R. W. ‘‘A Note on Shelley, Gibbon, Voltaire, and Southey.’’ 
MLR, u1 (1956), 225-27. 


Male, Roy R., Jr. ‘‘Young Shelley and the Ancient Moralists.’’ 
KSJ, v (1956), 81-86. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ Conclusion, 
23-24.’’ Exp, xv, No. 3 (Dec., 1956), 15. 


Praz. See ‘‘French’’ under ‘‘Lamartine.’’ 


Roe, Ivan. Shelley: the Last Phase. See PQ, xxx (1954), 118. 
Rev. by M. Kessel in KSJ, v (1956), 114-16. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 123. 


Rogers, Neville. ‘‘Shelley and the West Wind.’’ DM, m (June, 
1956), 56-68. 


Rogers, Neville. Shelley at Work: A Critical Enquiry. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 

Rev. in TLS (as “Shelley: the Poet of Liberty”), Nov. 23, p. 696; by G. 
Whalley in NSN, Dec. 8, pp. 763-64; in Li, Nov. 15, p. 807; by K. Amis in S, 
Dee. 21, p. 908. 

A study based mainly on the Shelley notebooks presented to the Bodleian 
Library in 1946 by Sir John Shelley-Rolls plus some excerpts from the 
“Esdaile” copy book of early poems. The most important readings in the note 
books were published in 1934 by Roger Ingpen and Sir John Shelley-Rolls in 
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Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A selection 
from the Esdaile poems was published by Dowden in his biography of Shelley 
in 1886 and revised from the manuscript by Ingpen in the Julian Edition. 

As a result of Ingpen’s work, Rogers is left with rather slim pickings. There 
are few passages of any importance in the notebooks unpublished; and what 
was needed was a monograph presenting these with brief comments. Rogers, in 
attempting to extend the material into a book has spread it too thin. And his 
arrangement, moreover, is unfortunate. In the first part he discusses Shelley 
as a “Platonist,” fitting various new readings into the context of this (un- 
proven) thesis. In the second part he examines To a Skylark, Ode to the West 
Wind, Adonais, Epipsychidion, Hellas in the light of new readings. Thus some 
of the new readings on any one work appear in the first part under Platonism 
and others in the second part. For instance, part of a fragmentary book review 
by Shelley appears on pp. 16-17 and the rest on pp. 256-57; part of an early 
poem, “The Voyage,” on p. 29, part on pp. 91-92. As a result it is difficult to 
discover what the new readings are and how they fit together. 

In general the illumination thrown on any one work by the few actual new 
readings presented is inconsequential, and it is often hard to disentangle fact 
from speculation in Rogers’ comments (for instance on the “stages” of composi- 
tion of Ode to the West Wind). The main value of the book is in the previously 
unpublished passages. These each scholar or student will have to seek out for 
himself, compare them with the works with which they are affiliated, and come 
to his own conclusions. (K.N.C.) 


Schrickx, W. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ an Analysis.’’ 
Revue des langues vivantes (Brussels), xrx (1953), 396-404. 


Short, Clarice. ‘‘Ozymandias and Nineveh.’’ NQNS, m, 440-41. 


Steadman, John M. ‘‘Errors Concerning the Publication Date of 
Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias.’ ’’ NQNS, m1 (1956), 439-40. 


Weaver, Bennett. ‘‘Shelley,’’ pp. 184-232 in The English Romantic 
Poets. See ‘‘1. Bibliography’’ under ‘‘ Raysor.”’ 

Weaver’s article has been rewritten and enlarged to include Shelley research 
in the past six years and a more complete coverage of earlier studies. A compre- 
hensive and judicious survey, it makes an invaluable reference work. Weaver’s 
judgments are objective and balanced but sometimes less sharply critical than 
seems to be called for. (K.N.C.) 


SMITH 
Green. See ‘‘ Rogers.’’ 


The Selected Writings of Sydney Smith. Ed. with an Introduction 
by W. H. Auden. New York, Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 
Rev. by J. Korg in N, Dec. 8, p. 505; by C. Curran in NR, Dec. 10, pp. 17-18. 


Smith, N. C., ed. Selected Letters of Sydney Smith. World’s Clas- 


sics. London, Oxford University Press. 
Rev. in TLS, May 18, p. 293; by P. Quennell in S, Aug. 24, pp. 264-65; com- 
ment by T.D.M. Martin in S, Oct. 5, p. 450. 


SOUTHEY 
Griggs. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 
King. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 
Metzdorf. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 
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Riewald. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 


Schrickx, W. ‘‘Een Onuitgegeven Brief van Robert Southey.’’ 
Revue des langues vivantes (Brussels), xxm (1956), 144-46. 
An unpublished letter to the librarian of the Gent public library, Oct. 24, 
1815. 


Selig, K. L. ‘‘Sabueo de Nantes, Feijéo, and Robert Southey.’’ 
MLN, uxxt (1956), 415-16. 


TALFOURD 


Watson, Vera. ‘‘Thomas Noon Talfourd and His Friends.’’ TLS, 
April 20, p. 244; April 27, p. 260. 

This lengthy article contains many quotations from unpublished Talfourd 
letters with allusions to Mary R. Mitford, Charles Lloyd, Lamb, and Hazlitt. 
Further comments upon Talfourd and this article were made by R. N. Green- 
Armytage, TLS, May 18, p. 297; by R. W. King and B. E. Hogan, TLS, June 1, 
p. 329. 


Zall. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
TRELAWNY 


Hill, Anne. ‘‘Trelawny’s Family Background and Naval Career.’’ 
KSJ, v (1956), 11-32. 

The most convincing attempt yet made to disentangle fact from fiction in 
Trelawny’s The Adventures of a Younger Son; based on unpublished family 
manuscripts and admiralty records. Lady Hill comes to the following con- 
clusions: up to chapter seventeen—childhood to end of first four years in the 
navy—the book is mainly based on fact; chapter seventeen to the end is mainly 
fiction; Trelawny did not, as he claims, desert from the navy and go off on 
piratical adventures with De Ruyter; he remained in the navy another three 
years and received an honorable discharge; but some of his actual experiences 
in the navy are blended into the fiction of these adventures. (The probability 
is, therefore, that the recollections of Shelley and Byron are likewise semi- 
fiction.) (K.N.C.) 


Hill, Anne. Trelawny’s Strange Relations. Stanford Dingley, near 


Reading, Mill House Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 5, p. 586. 
An amusing account of the husband-hunting adventures of Edward John 
Trelawny’s mother and sisters in English and Parisian society, 1818-1829, based 
on unpublished family letters. (K.N.C.) 


WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY 


Beaty, Frederick L. ‘‘Dorothy Wordsworth and the Coleridges: A 
New Letter.’’ MER, u1 (1956), 411-13. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM 


Bateson, F. W. Wordsworth: A Reinterpretation. Second Edition. 
London, Longmans. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 630; replies by the author and Helen Darbishire in 
TLS, Nov. 2, p. 649; by W. J. B. Owen in RES, vu (1956), 90-92. 
First edition rev. by J. Benziger in MLN, Lxx1 (1956), 224-26 . 
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Bostetter, Edward E. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Dim and Perilous Way.’’ 
PMLA, uLxxi (1956), 433-50. 


An interpretation of The Excursion explaining Wordsworth’s “timid com- 
promise with orthodoxy rather than a bolder exploration of naturalism.” The 
Solitary is interpreted as Wordsworth’s “meddling intellect,” the doubts and 
questions that assailed the faith of The Prelude and of Tintern Abbey and 
that can end only in despair. Since Wordsworth cannot refute his skepticism, 
the view of the Solitary “that this is a world of unavoidable suffering and 
evil,” he creates the Wanderer who transforms pessimism into the optimism of 
“whatever is, is right.”” But as a philosophic recluse, who has not suffered, the 
Wanderer is incapable of meeting the pessimism of the Solitary, born of action 
and pain. For Wordsworth, this optimism is preferred to unrefuted pessimism 
and despair. Hence the compromise, which foreshadows that of most of the 
Victorian poets. (J.V.L.) 


Carnall, Geoffrey. ‘‘ ‘The Idiot Boy.’ ’’ NQNS, ur (1956), 81-82. 


Coburn, Kathleen. ‘‘Coleridge and Wordsworth and ‘The Super- 
natural.’ ’’ UTQ, xxv (1956), 121-30. 


Coe, C. N. Wordsworth and the Literature of Travel. See PQ, xxx 


(1954), 119. 
Rev. by G. Dunklin in MLN, Lxxi (1956), 134. 


Combellack, Frederick M. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Lines Composed a Few 
Miles Above Tintern Abbey,’ 88-102.’’ Exp, x1v, No. 9 (June, 
1956), 61. 


Cruttwell, Patrick. ‘‘Wordsworth, the Public, and the People.’’ 
SR, uxrv (1956), 71-80. 


Erdman. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Gérard, Albert. ‘‘Les Deux Autobiographies de William Words- 
worth.’’ L’Athénée (Liége, Belgium), xxxrx (September- 
October, 1950), 85-94. 

Gérard finds that “Wordsworth est en réalité deux poétes,” the poet 
‘VYhumanisme panthéiste et ’humanitarisme démocratique” of 1805 and the 
poet of 1850 who has abandoned “ses inclinations” for “1l’orthodoxie anglicane.” 
The case is perhaps overstated. (B.W.) 


Gérard, Albert. ‘‘Wordsworth in Our Time.’’ Revue des langues 
viwantes (Brussels), xxm (1956), 132-43. 


Here Gérard in a bibliographical-critical manner gives a brief review of 
certain writings on Wordsworth from Arnold’s Preface (1879) to John Jones’s 
The Egotistical Sublime (1954). Emphasizing the later works, he suggests that 
“It is only fair that modern criticism should now turn its constructive atten- 
tion” not only to Wordsworth but to the other great Romantics. 


Griggs. See ‘‘ Coleridge.’’ 


Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Stourhead Garden.’’ Li, Aug. 
2, 153-54. 


Hartman, Geoffrey H. The Unmediated Vision. See PQ, xxxiv 
(1955), 124. 
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Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, vir (1956), 436-37; by F. Townsend in 
JEGP, ww (1956), 166-68. See also PQ, xxxv (1956), 125. 


Kissane, James. ‘‘ ‘A Night-Piece’: Wordsworth’s Emblem of the 
Mind.’’ MLN, uxx1 (1956), 183-86. 


Merchant, W. M., ed. Wordsworth: Poetry and Prose. See PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 126. 
Rev. by R. Gettmann in JEGP, Lv (1956), 654-55. 


Miles, Leland. ‘‘The Ghost-Lady of Alfoxden.’’ CE, xvu (1956), 


461-65. 
Could the apparition be Dorothy W.? 


Muir, Kenneth. ‘‘An Epilogue to ‘The Prelude.’ ’’ EC, v1 (1956), 
245-47. 
Answers Edwin Morgan, “A Prelude to ‘The Prelude,’ ” EC, v (1955), 341-53. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 126. 


Noyes, Russell. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality’ 
and ‘Hamlet.’ ’’ NQNS, m (1956), 115-16. 


‘Owen, W. J. B. ‘‘The Major Theme of Wordsworth’s 1800 Preface.’’ 
EC, vi (1956), 144-59. 


Owen, W. J. B. ‘‘The Text of Wordsworth’s ‘Essay upon Epi- 
taphs.’ ’’ NQNS, mi (1956), 214-15. 


Potts, A. F. Wordsworth’s ‘‘Prelude.’’ See PQ, xxxm (1954), 


120-21. 
Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR, LI (1956), 459-60. See also PQ, xxxIv (1955), 
125, and xxxv (1956), 127. 


Raysor. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 


Raysor, Thomas M. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Early Drafts of The Ruined 
Cottage in 1797-98.’’ JEGP, tv (1956), 1-7. 


An important article on the cating of the Pedlar’s philosophy of nature and 
the story of Margaret. (S.C.W.) 


Sawin, Lewis. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Lines Composed . ‘a Tintern 
Abbey,’ 88-93.’’ NQNS, m1 (1956), 493-94. 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘‘Thomas Wilkinson, Antiquary.”’ NONs, II 


(1956), 394-95. 
Wordsworth’s friend, of his poem, “To the Spade of a Friend.” 


Smyser, Jane Worthington. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Dream of Poetry and 
Seience: The Prelude, V.’’ PMLA, uxx1 (1956), 269-75. 

The earlier version, attributing the dream to a “studious friend” rather 
than to Wordsworth himself, would appear to be more correct. Mrs. Smyser 
argues that Descartes’ dream of a dictionary and a book of poetry is Words- 
worth’s source, and conjectures that the philosopher’s dream was related to 
Wordsworth by Beaupuy. 
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Stallknecht, Newton P. ‘‘On Poetry and Geometric Truth.’’ KR, 
xvi (1956), 1-20. 


Swanson, Roy Arthur. ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Lines Composed a Few 
Miles Above Tintern Abbey,’ 72-102.’’ Exp, x1v, No. 5 (Feb., 
1956), 31. 


Ullman, S. O. A. ‘‘A ‘New’ Version of Arnold’s Essay on Words- 
worth.’’ NQNS, m (1955), 543-44. 


Whalley, George. ‘‘Preface to Lyrical Ballads: A Portent.’’ UTQ, 
xxv (1956), 467-83. 


Wordsworth, Andrew. ‘‘Plain Living and High Thinking.’’ Li, 


Sept. 13, 377-79. 
A consideration of the Wordsworth family by a living Wordsworth. 


Wyman, Mary A. ‘‘ Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science in the Light 
of Wordsworth’s Poetry.’’ Philosophy of Science, xxi (1956), 
283-96. 


As the title suggests, the aim of this paper is “to determine mainly” what, 
in The Prelude, Whitehead found “most akin to his own thought.” The study is 
written from the philosopher’s point of view and largely in the language of 
the philosophic kind. (B.W.) 


Zall, P. M. ‘‘Hazlitt’s ‘Romantic Acquaintance’: Wordsworth and 


Charles Lloyd.’’ MLN, uxx1 (1956), 11-14. 
Publishes a letter of Lloyd to Talfourd which quotes two letters of Words- 
worth to Lloyd. 


Zall, P. M. ‘‘ Wordsworth and John Constable.’’ MLN, txx1 (1956), 


338. 
A new Wordsworth letter establishes the fact that Wordsworth and Con- 
stable once met. 


DANISH 
(By P. M. MircHe..) 
1. GENERAL 
Andersen, Richard. ‘‘Den franske Revolution og Danmark.’’ Dansk 
Udsyn, xxxvi (1956), 82-94. 


Borup, Morten, ed. Christian Molbechs Brevveksling med svenske 
Forfattere og Videnskabsmend I-III. Copenhagen and Lund, 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, C. W. K. Gleerup. 


Borup, Morten. ‘‘Peder Hjorts Breve til Atterbom.’’ Danske 
Studier (1956), pp. 27-54. 


Dal, Erik. Nordisk folkeviseforskning siden 1800. Omrids af text- 
og melodistudiets historie og problemer iser 1 Danmark. Copen- 
hagen, J. H. Schultz. (Summary in English: Scandinavian Bal- 
lad Research, pp. 410-30). 
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2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
GRUNDTVIG 


Albeck, Gustav. ‘‘Da Grundtvig tvivlede paa ‘Det levende Ords’ 
Kraft,’’ pp. 367-74 in Festskrift til Peter Skautrup. Aarhus, 
Universitets-forlaget. 


Albeck, Gustav. ‘‘Fra Grundtvigs Korrespondance med Normend.”’ 
Grundtvig- Studier (1956), pp. 76-82. English summary, p. 102. 


Urges the publication of G.’s correspondence. 


Albeck, Gustav. Omkring Grundtvigs Digtsamlinger. Studier i 
Grundtvigs lyriske Forfatterskab 1806-16. Acta Jutlandica. Vol. 


xxv, Aarhus, 1955. 
Rev. by Morten Borup in Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 85-87; English sum- 
mary, p. 103. 


Borup, Morten. ‘‘Et svensk Mellemverende med Grundtvig,’’ pp. 
124-142 in Festskrift til Paul V. Rubow. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 


Grundtvig, N. F. S. Taler paa Marielyst Hojskole 1856-1871. Udgi- 
* vet af Steen Johansen. Skrifter udgivet af Grundtvig-Selskabet. 
Vol. X. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 


Grundtvig, N. F. S. ‘‘To Optegnelser af Grundtvig fra Krisedret 
1810. Meddelte med noter og efterskrift af William Michelsen.’’ 
Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 53-75. 


“Hvad vare vi fordum? Hvad ere vi nu?” and “Lidet om Jesu Kristi 
Aabenbaring ved Apostelen Johannes.” 


Johansen, Steen. ‘‘Grundtvig-Litteratur 1954.’’ Grundtvig-Studier 
(1956), pp. 106-13. 


Holm, S¢ren. Grundtvig und Kierkegaard: Parallelen und Kon- 
traste. Copenhagen and Tiibingen, Nyt nordisk Forlag and 


Katzmann Verlag. 
Rev. by Steen Johansen in Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 92-94; English sum- 
mary, p. 104. 


Holm, Sgren. Mythe og Kult i Grundtvigs Salmedigtning. Copen- 


hagen, Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 1955. 
Rev. by Steen Johansen in Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 90-92; English sum- 
mary, p. 104. 


H¢girup, Henning. ‘‘Grundtvig and Kierkegaard, their Views of 
the Church.’’ Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 7-20. 


Johansen, Steen. ‘‘Grundtvig og Teatret.’’ Grundtvig-Studier 
(1956), pp. 83-84. English summary, p. 102. 


Malling, Anders. ‘‘Herrens R¢gst, som aldrig brister.’’ Grundtvig- 
Studier (1956), pp. 40-52. English summary, p. 101. 
On Grundtvig’s version of an anonymous German hymn, “O! der alles hatt 
verlohren.” 
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Michelsen, William. Den salsomme forvandling i N. F. S. Grundt- 
vigs Liv. Studier over tilblivelsen af Grundtvigs historiesyn. 
Skrifter udgivet af Grundtvig-Selskabet. Vol. [X. With a sum- 
mary in English. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 

Rev. by Villiam Grénbek in Grundtvig-Studier (1956), pp. 88-90; English 

summary, p. 103. 


Skautrup, Peter. ‘‘De Levendes Land.’’ Grundtvig-Studier (1956), 
pp. 21-39. 
A study of G.’s poem by that title. 
KIERKEGAARD 
Holm. See ‘‘Grundtvig.”’ 


H¢irup. See ‘‘Grundtvig.’’ 


FRENCH 


(By GiovANNI GULLACE) 
1. GENERAL 


Aston, S. C., ed. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. 
Vol. xv (1953) and Vol. xv1 (1954). Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1955. 


Brun, A. En Provence, de l’Encyclopédie au Romantisme. Publica- 
tions des Annales de la Faculté des Lettres, Aix-en-Provence. 
Gap, Editions Ophrys, 1955. 

The volume contains the following chapters: ‘‘Etienne-Frangois Lantier,’’ 

‘*Le préromantisme provengal,’’ ‘‘En Provence avec Victor Hugo.’’ 


Burgos, Pierre. ‘‘Réflexions sur le Romantisme en France.’’ L’E cole, 
Oct. 1, 15, 1955. 


Dédéyan, Charles. Le théme de Faust dans la littérature européenne. 
Tome II: Le préromantisme. Coll. ‘‘Thémes et Mythes.’’ Paris, 
Lettres modernes, 1955. 


Doderer, Klaus. ‘‘Das englische und franzésiche Bild von der deut- 
schen Romantik.’’ Germanisch-Romantische Monatsschrift, April, 
1955. 


Dunhan, Arthur Lewis. The Industrial Revolution in France, 1815- 


1848. New York, Exposition Press, 1955. 
Rev. by A. J. George in FR, xxix (1956), 509-10. 
May serve as background material to those interested in studying the rela- 
tions between Romanticism and the Industrial Revolution in France. 


Foucher, Louis. La Philosophie Catholique en France au XIX siécle 
avant la Renaissance Thomiste et dans son rapport avec elle, 
1800-1880. Paris, J. Vrin, 1955. 


Deals with Lamennais, Maine de Biran, Cousin, Bautain. 
George, Albert J. The Development of French Romanticism. See PQ, 
xxxv (1956), 129. 
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Rev. by H. Peyre in FR, xxix (1956), 501-03; J.-A. Bédé in BR, xiv (1956), 
205-09; A. Céliéres in MLJ (Oct., 1956), 361-62; H. J. Hunt in MLR, wu (1956), 
602-05; G. Gullace in Thought xxx1 (1956-57), 620-22. 

The main intent of the author is to present a comprehensive view of the 
impact of industrialization on the development of the Romantic movement, 
and to show the particular slant Romanticism took under the influence of the 
machine age. His fundamental thesis is to demonstrate that the ‘‘ Industrial 
Revolution functioned as one of the prime sources of Romanticism, and, simul- 
taneously, became a principal force in transforming the initial character of 
that literature’’ (p. xi). The book covers the years 1800-1850, but the author’s 
main concern is with the period 1830-1850, in which the social problems cre- 
ated by the growing industrialism under the bourgeois July Monarchy 
drew the attention of thinkers and writers. The first part of the book is devoted 
to the ‘‘background’’ and contains an adequate synthesis of well-established 
facts; in the second part the author makes his positive contribution to the 
subject of the French Romantic movement, discussing its development and its 
trends in the light of a changed social setting. 

The study concludes that the Industrial Revolution ‘‘was a major factor 
in the development of French Romanticism,’’ though ‘‘to demonstrate a de- 
terminism or causality in any direction, however enticing, would lead beyond 
the safety of the facts’’ (p.193). But despite his explicit intention to avoid 
any deterministic approach, the author leaves, perhaps unwittingly, the im- 
pression throughout his book that he considers the literary phenomenon of 
Romanticism almost exclusively in relation to material causes, such as the 
machine and the financial gain it offered to writers. In the cold logic of his 
treatment there is little room for possible idealistic motives, and his tendency 
to over-emphasize economic factors makes romantic literature appear at times 
to be a by-product of technology. Although the material transformations of 
society are significant factors in the development of French Romanticism, 
still, assigning to them the réle of major determinants of so complex and 
vast a literary movement will certainly meet with unavoidable difficulties. 
Furthermore, the author tends to overlook the humanitarian character of ro- 
mantic literature. That the Industrial Revolution brought about profound 
changes in the social structure of France and consequently affected the de- 
velopment of Romanticism is an acknowledged fact; that a large segment of 
Romanticists, after 1830, turned to social literature is also incontestable; and 
everyone will agree with the author that literature cannot be divorced from 
life, from social realities, and grow in a vacuum if it is destined for a public. 
It is difficult, however, to explain the shift of Romanticists to social literature 
as mainly due to greed for monetary success. Social Romanticism is impreg- 
nated with humanitarianism. It is the misery of the proletariat,~its material 
and moral conditions in a capitalistic society dominated by the advent of the 
machine, which struck Romanticists and attracted them toward the cause 
of the underprivileged and the disinherited rather than the desire for financial 
speculation. Romanticists are imbued with the doctrines of the many social 
reformers and utopians; they are dominated by the idea of the divine mission 
of the writer rather than the dreams of the businessman. Moreover, attributing 
the decline of poetry to the fact that it no longer sold indicates a surprising 
disregard of the inner urge of the poet. 

Despite these minor difficulties, the book is indeed a stimulating one. It 
suggests a fresh approach to Romanticism which deserves serious consideration. 


Jourda, Pierre. L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis 
Chateaubriand. Tome II. Du Romantisme a 1939. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France. 


Laurent, Georges. ‘‘Les Liégeois et le Romantisme.’’ La Gréve 
January. 
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Lueas, F. L. The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 


Manceron, P. ‘‘Les journaux que lisaient les Nantais au temps de la 
Restauration et de Louis-Philippe.’’ Bulletin de la Société Arché- 
ologique et Historique de Nantes, 1954, 1955. 


Pellegrini, Carlo. ‘‘I] Romanticismo Francese.’’ L’Italia che scrive, 
Sept., 1956, p. 159. 


A review of Italo Siciliano’s Il Romanticismo Francese. 


Sauro, Antonio. La Lingua Poetica in Francia dal Romanticismo al 


Simbolismo. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 129. 
Rev. by Y. Le Hir in FM, xxiv (July, 1956), 233-34. 
Presentation of aesthetic theories in French versification. 


Siciliano, Italo. I1 Romanticismo Francese. Venice, La Goliardica. 

This work departs resolutely from conventional schemes. The author considers 
Romanticism in a broad sense, reacting sharply to the commonly accepted 
chronology which tends to enclose within ri gid dates a vast and complicated 
movement beginning in the 18th century and ‘cahendiong to our times in writers 
such as Sartre and Camus. The date of 1830 for French Romanticism has as 
little significance as that of 1660 for French Classicism. Romanticism rises 
when Classicism begins to decline: the movement is one; it is continuous; 
and it manifests itself in successive steps and in various forms, in all the 
activities of art and thought. The book embraces therefore over two hundred 
years of literary history, tracing the slow progress of the spiritual phenomenon 
—a phenomenon which though reacting against the past still thrives on the 
heritage of the past. 

The thesis is bolstered by a broad cultural experience and a long familiarity 
with all the authors treated. Professor Siciliano is particularly interested in 
defining and characterizing the fundamental aspects of his writers, and he 
has many new and interesting things to say, even though at times he cannot 
avoid a certain ironic tone which often leaves the erroneous impression of 
lack of sympathy with some writers. The ease with which he links aspects and 
phenomena far removed in space and time lends freshness to a much belabored 
subject. 


Spencer, Philip. ‘‘Censorship by imprisonment in France, 1830- 
1870.’’ RR, xtvu (1956), 27-38. 

A survey of the influence which the threat of prison had on the writers. It 
seems to Spencer that prison was not a deterrent, since political prisoners were 
not treated as badly as one may imagine now. The principal weapon of the 
Government was starvation and unemployment. 


Ulmann, Etienne de. ‘‘L’inversion du sujet dans la prose roman- 
tique.’’ FM, xxm (Jan., 1955), 23-38. 

Traces the vogue of inversion (optional inversion), noticed in modern writers, 
back to Romanticism: Hugo, Stendhal, Balzac. 


Zaina, L. A. ‘‘The ‘Débat romantique’ in a provincial setting.’’ 
MLR, u1 (April, 1956), 186-94. 
The echoes of the debate in Brittany as it appears in the Lycée Armorican 
founded in 1823. 
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2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AGOULT 


Vier, Jacques. La Comtesse d’Agoult et son Temps. Avec des docu- 
ments inédits. Tome Premier: Le Faubourg Saint-Germain 
(1805-1835); Les Années de Pélerinage (1835-1839). Paris, 
Colin, 1955. 


BALZAC 
‘‘Balzac: A Golden Key.’’ TLS, July 29, 1955. 


A review of F. Marceau’s Balzac et son monde. Paris, 1955. 


Borel, J. ‘‘Un modéle d’Horace Bianchon.’’ RSH, Oct.-Dec., 1955, 
pp. 459-66. 


Bouteron, Marcel. Etudes balzaciennes. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 130. 

Rev. by C. Gould in FS, xX (1956), 78-79. 

A collection of eighteen essays dealing with various topics: Balzac’s trans- 
actions with his first publisher, his wide friendships, the source of the oriental 
inscription of La Peau de Chagrin, the meaning of the magic word Bedouck 
inscribed upon his talisman, his contacts with the Institut de France and the 
French Academy. The last two essays are devoted to the distinguished ‘‘bal- 
zaciens.’’ 


Castex, P.-G. ‘‘Ou en sont les études balzaciennes?’’ L’Information 
Itttéraire, Nov.-Dec., 1955. 


Chaikin, Milton. ‘‘Balzac, Zola and George Moore’s A Drama in 
Muslin.’’ RLC, xx1x (1955), 540-41. 


Chancerel, André et Pierrot, Roger. ‘‘La véritable Eugénie Grandet : 
Maria du Fresnay.’’ RSH, Oct.-Dec., 1955, pp. 437-58. 


Francon, Marcel. ‘‘ Balzac e la scienza del suo tempo.’’ Convivium, 
Sept.-Oct., 1955, pp. 627-30. 


Guyon, Bernard. ‘‘Mystéres balzaciens.’’ Journal de Geneve, Jan. 


Hackett, C.-A. ‘‘Rimbaud et Balzac.’’ RSH, Apr.-June, 1955, pp. 
263-66. 
Possible influence of Balzac on Rimbaud, though the latter never acknowl- 
edged it. 
L’Oeuvre de Balzac publiée dans un ordre nouveau, sous la direction 
d@’A. Béguin et de Jean Ducourneau. Tome 9-12. 4 vols. Paris, 
Le Club Frangais du Livre, 1954-1955. 


Métadier, Bernard-Paul. ‘‘Balzae et l’apparition des chemins de 
fer.’’ Les Cahiers de Marottes et Violons d’Ingres, Jan.-Feb., 
1955. 


Paviart, G. ‘‘La félure du génie chez Balzac.’’ Revue générale belge, 
Sept. 15, 1955. 
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Picon, Gaétan. Balzac par lui-méme. Images et textes présentés par 
G.P. Paris, Editions du Seuil. 


Pinatel, Joseph. ‘‘Balzac devient réaliste.’’ L’Ecole, Dec. 24, 1955. 


Pons, Roger. ‘‘Le prétre héros de roman: de Balzac 4 Bernanos.”’ 
L’Anneau d’or, May-Aug., 1955. 


Reboussin, Marcel. ‘‘Sagesse de Balzac?’’ FR, x1x (1956), 290-98. 

Refutes an essay by A. Maurois, ‘‘Sagesse de Balzac,’’ included in the 
volume Destins Exemplaires. Sharply disagrees with Maurois on the moral 
significance of Balzac’s works. 


Regard, Maurice. ‘‘ Balzac et Charles Didier (documents inédits).’’ 
RSH, July-Sept., 1955. 


Reh, Alfred. ‘‘Balzae et l’hébreu.’’ RLC, xxrx (Oct.-Dec., 1955), 
538-40. 


Teichmann, Elizabeth. ‘‘Une source inconnue de 1’Elizir de longue 
vie de Balzac.’’ REC, xx1x (Oct.-Dec., 1955), 536-38. 
Refers to Steele’s Le Spectatewr ou le Socrate moderne, ‘‘Discours LV.’’ 
Amsterdam, 1725. 
Thuillier, Guy. ‘‘Comment Balzac voyait 1’administration.’’ Revue 
administrative, July-Aug., 1955. 


Zulli, Floyd, Jr. ‘‘Balzae and Italy.’’ Abstract of a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. New York University, 1955. 
BANVILLE 


Alajouanine. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 
BONALD 


Mazlish, Bruce. ‘‘Burke, Bonald and de Maistre. A study in con- 
servativism.’’ Abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


Collas, Georges. ‘‘Chauteaubriand 4 Brest.’’ Les Cahiers de l’Iroise, 
Oct.-Dee., 1955. 


Gautier, J.-M. ‘‘Le monument du Tasse 4 Rome et Chauteaubriand.’’ 
RLC, xxx (July-Sept., 1956), 388-89. 


Gill, H. ‘‘From ‘Quand l’ombre menaga’ to ‘Au seul souci de 
voyage’: Mallarmé’s debt to Chateaubriand.’’ MLR, wu (1955), 
414. 


Gordon Hardiman, Milton. ‘‘The use of epithet in works of Cha- 
teaubriand.’’ Abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation. State University 
of Iowa, 1952. State University of Iowa Studies, Aims and Prog- 
ress of Research, No. 83. Iowa City, State University of Iowa, 
1954. 
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Grimsley, Ronald. ‘‘Romantic melancholy in Chateaubriand and 
Kierkegaard.’’ Coli, vi (1956), 227-44. 


A comparative study of the two writers’ fundamental attitudes with the 
intent of understanding not only their works but romantic melancholy itself. 


Gugenheim, S. ‘‘D’Annunzio et Chateaubriand.’’ LeMo (Milan), 
v (1954), 107. 


Halda, Bernard. ‘‘Pauline de Beaumont inspiratrice de Chateau- 
briand.’’ RPF, Oct., 1956, pp. 7-16. 


The first half of the article is devoted to Pauline de Beaumont’s life before 
her acquaintance with Chateaubriand, whose mistress she became. The rest 
deals with their relationship in regard to the composition of the Génie du 
Christianisme. 


Laulau, Robert. ‘‘Chateaubriand ministre.’’ MF, May, 1955, pp. 
176-78. 


Comments upon a talk on Chateaubriand given by Henry Contamine at the 
Société Chateaubriand. 


Laulau, Robert. ‘‘Les vingt-cing ans de la société Chateaubriand.”’ 
MF, Sept., 1955, pp. 165-68, 


Luzi, M. ‘‘Corinne et Julie.’’ LeMo (Milan), v (1954), 123. 
Maurois, André. René ou la vie de Chateaubriand. Paris, Grasset. 


Moreau, Pierre. Chateaubriand, l’homme et l’oeuvre. Paris, Hatier- 
Boivin. 
Personality and genius of Chateaubriand whom the author considers one of 
the greatest prose writers of the 19th century. 


Moreau, Pierre. ‘‘Qu’est-ce que la ‘Confession délirante’ de Cha- 
teaubriand.’’ Revue Universitaire, Jan.-Feb., 1956, pp. 20-25. 


Orr, John. ‘‘ ‘L’aprés-midi d’un faune’: Mallarmé’s debt to Cha- 
teaubriand.’’ MLR, u1 (Jan., 1956), 77-80. : 


Discusses Mallarmé’s ‘‘ Aprés-midi d’un faune,’’ pointing out as a possible 
source a passage of Chateaubriand’s Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 


Sauro, Antonio. La langue des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Bari, 


Adriatica Editrice, 1954. 
Rev. by Y. Le Hir in FM, xxiv (July, 1956), 234. 


CONSTANT 


Adolphe. Anecdote trouvé dans les papiers d’un inconnu. Texte 
établi, avee introduction, bibliographie, variantes, notes et, en 
appendice, des extraits de la correspondance de Benjamin Con- 
stant avee Anna Lindsay. Lettre sur Julie. De Madame de Staél 
et de ses ouvrages. Par Jacques-Henri Bornecque. Paris, Garnier, 


1955. 
Rev. by R. Coiplet in M, Dec. 31, 1955. 


Gambieri, Marijosé. ‘‘L’opera religiosa di Benjamin Constant e i 
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‘nuovi’ Journaux intimes.’’ Nuova Antologia, June, 1955, pp. 


267-84. 
Deals with one of the less discussed aspects of Constant. 


Pellegrini, Carlo. ‘‘Benjamin Constant fra autobiografia e roman- 
zo.’’ L’Italia che scrive, Oct., 1955. 


Pellegrini. See ‘‘Stendhal.”’ 


Roulin, Alfred. ‘‘Benjamin Constant est bel et bien né dans 
l’immeuble du ‘Cercle littéraire.’ ’’ Gazette de Lausanne, July 
9-10, 1955. 


COUSIN 
Foucher. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Joyaux, Georges J. ‘‘Cousin and the American Transcendentalism.’’ 
FR, xxrx (1955), 117-30. 


The author’s objective is ‘‘to examine the reception of Victor Cousin and 
his Eclecticism by the contemporary American periodical press, and to throw 
some light on the much-debated question of the relations between American 
Transcendentalism and French Eclecticism.’’ 


Mastellone, Salvo. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Will, Frederic. ‘‘Cousin and Coleridge: the Aesthetic Ideal.’’ Col, 
vit (1956), 63-77. 


A parallel of two aesthetic theories characteristic of the romantic period 
and both related to Kant’s thought. 


Will, Frederic. ‘‘Winckelmann and Cousin: the Nature of Ideal 
Beauty.’’ Symposium, x (1956), 61-74. 

A comparative study of two different aesthetic conceptions. Mr. Will main- 
tains that Winckelmann’s aesthetics is more nearly premised on a monistic, 
while Cousin’s is closer to a dualistic ontology, or, at any rate, is farther 
from realizing the significance of the monistic position. 


DELACROIX 


Huyghe, René, L’Esthétisme de l’individualisme a travers Delacroix 
et Baudelaire. The Zaharoff lecture for 1955. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Alison Fairlie in FS, X (1956), 273-74. 
DESBORDES-VALMORE 


Desbordes-Valmore, Marceline. ‘‘Chanson pour Albertine.’’ LFS, 
Aug. 4-7, 1955. 
First draft of a poem “repris dans une élégie de 1825, ‘Albertine.’ ” 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Une lettre inédite de Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore a M. Dorval.’’ M, Oct. 1, 1955. 
Supposedly of Dec., 1836. 


Schwab, Raymond. ‘‘Marceline Desbordes-Valmore.’’ MF, Oct., 
1955, pp. 313-19. 


Discusses Janine Meulin’s Marceline Desbordes-Valmore. Paris, Segher, 1955. 
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DIDIER 


Manceau, Henri. ‘‘Le Voyage de Charles Didier dans les Ardennes, 
1840: journal inédit.’’ Etudes ardennaises, Jan., 1956. 


Regard, Maurice. ‘‘ Charles Didier.’’ Etudes ardennaises, Jan., 1956. 


Regard. See ‘‘Balzac.’’ 
D’OLIVET 


Cellier, L. Fabre d’Olivet. Contribution a l’étude des aspects re- 


ligieux du romantisme. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 132. 
Rev. by A. Viatte in RHL, tv (Jan.-March, 1955), 81-83. 


DUMAS FILS 


Saunders, Edith. ‘‘The Patron Saint of Courtesans.’’ The 20th Cen- 
tury, Aug., 1955, pp. 140-47. 


Discusses La Dame aux Camélias being represented in England. 
DUMAS PERE 


Finizio, S. Alexandre Dumas pére et ses romans qui ont trait a 


l’Italie méridionale. Naples, Conte ed., 1955. 
Rev. by V. Longo in Giornale italiano di filologia, Feb., 1955. 


Luciani, Vincent. ‘‘The Genesis of Lorenzino: A Study in Dumas 
Pére’s Method of Composition.’’ PQ, xxxv (1956), 175-85. 
Discusses Dumas’s borrowings in his play and his indebtedness to G. Revere’s 
play, Lorenzino de’ Medici. 


Switzer, Richard. ‘‘Lord Ruthwen and the Vampires.’’ FR, xxx 
(1955), 107-12. 


The various appearances in France of the ‘‘vampire’’ type from the trans- 
lation of Polidori’s The Vampyre in 1819 to Dumas pére’s Le Vampire pro- 
duced in 1851. 


Villot, Roland. ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas pére et les survivants de Sidi- 
Brahim 4 Djemaa Ghazouat.’’ Algeria, June, 1955. 


FAURE 
Litto. See ‘‘Stendhal.’’ 
‘FOURIER 
Dautry. See ‘‘Saint-Simon.’’ 
GAUTIER 


Lefévre, André. ‘‘Les Vosges de Théophile Gautier.’’ Le Pays Lor- 
rain, No. 2, 1955. 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘De Constantinople au Roman de la momie. Notes 
sur deux ouvrages de Théophile Gautier.’’ RHL, tv (July- 
Sept., 1955), 351-55. 
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GUIZOT 


Lavondés, A. ‘‘Deux étapes de la jeunesse de Guizot: Nimes- 
Genéve.’’ Journal de Genéve, July 24-25, 1955. 


O’Connor, Sister M.C. The Historical Thought of Frangois Guizot. 
Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1955. 


HUGO 


Bach, Max. ‘‘First Reactions to Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de 
Paris.’’ Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, m (Second 


Quarter, 1956), 59-66. 
A survey of the unfavorable reception of Hugo’s novel by professional 
critics in 1831. 9 


Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. ‘‘Victor Hugo et les arts plastiques.’’ 
RLC, xxx (Apr.-June, 1956), 180-208. 
On Hugo’s paintings which show an original and mature artistic talent. 
Boris, Rolland. ‘‘ Victor Hugo et Leconte de Lisle.’’ RHLZ, tv 
(Apr.-June, 1956), 241-43. 
—— of the election of Leconte de Lisle to the French Academy as Hugo’s 
choice. 


Brun. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 
Christensen, Alf. ‘‘ Victor Hugo og Satan.’’ Edda, Nos. 2-3, 1955. 


Courville, Xavier de. ‘‘La premiére préface de Cromwell.’’ RDM, 


Aug. 1, 1956, pp. 523-27. 
Points out Girolamo Graziani’s Il Cromuele published in 1671 with a preface 
departing from classic rules, and hints that this earlier Cromwell, not men- 
tioned by Hugo, had already tried to overthrow Aristotle. 


Dantas. See ‘‘ Portuguese’’ under ‘‘ Mendonga.’’ 


Deshayes, M.-L. ‘‘Hugo et Einstein ou le Chateau de Falkenburg.’’ 
Les Humanités (Classes de lettres), Nov., 1955. 


Dobzynski, Charles. ‘‘Hugo 4 Guernesey.’’ LFS, June 2-9, 1955. 


Furness, N. A. ‘‘Georg Buchner’s Translation of Victor Hugo.’’ 


MLR, 1 (1956), 49-54. 
Dealing with Biichner’s translation of Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia and Marie 
‘udor. 


Gaudon, Jean. Victor Hugo, Dramaturge. Paris, L’ Arche, 1955. 


Guilly, Paul. ‘‘De Corbiére 4 Prévert. Les pastiches de Victor 
Hugo.’’ M, Nov. 18, 1955. 


Guyard, Marius-Frangois. ‘‘La crise mystique de Victor Hugo.’’ 
Etudes, July-Aug., 1955. 


Lacroix, J. ‘‘Sur deux descriptions des Orientales.’’ Nouvelle revue 
pédagogique (Paris), March 15, 1955, 
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Librandi, Claude. ‘‘Gavroche et Béranger.’’ RSH, July-Sept., 1955. 


Maurois, André. Victor Hugo. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Lon- 
don, Cape. 
Rev. in Li, April 5, p. 367. 


Moreira, A. Victor Hugo, a sua influéncia na mentalidade portu- 
guesa da segunda metade do século pasado. Porto, 1952. 


Revel, Bruno. Victor Hugo 1802-1830: la vittoria romantica. Milan, 
Marzorati, 1955. 


Spencer, Philip. ‘‘A note on Paul Meurice and Les Misérables.’’ 
MLR, wu (Oct., 1956), 566-68. 


Points out some similarities between Les Misérables and Paul Meurice’s 
Léonard Aubry (1854) and discusses possible influences. 


Temple-Patterson, H. Mme. ‘‘Remarques linguistiques sur quatre 
poémes de Victor Hugo.’’ FM, xxmi (Apr., 1955), 105-21. 
Analyses four poems from Les Contemplations, pointing out neologisms used 
by Hugo. 

Vandegans, A. ‘‘Les Orientales, Ed. critique par Elisabeth Bari- 
neau.’’ Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, xxx (1955). 
Vilar, Jean, ‘‘Ruy Blas. Notes pour les comédiens.’’ Théatre popu- 

laire, Mareh-Apr., 1955. 
JOUBERT 


Blanchot, Maurice. ‘‘ Joubert et Mallarmé.’’ La Novelle NRF, xxxm 


(1956), 110-21. 
Continuation of a previous installment. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 132. 


Saba, G. Profilo di Joubert. Trieste, Smolars, 1955. 
LAMARTINE 


Fournet, Charles. ‘‘Lamartine mourut-il chrétien? Un témoignage 
inédit d’aprés le Journal intime du R. P. Hyacinthe Loyson.’’ 
FL, Aug. 20, 1955. 


La Chute d’un ange. Fragment du livre primitif. Ed. par M.-F. 
Guyard. Genéve, Droz; Lille, Giard, 1955. 


Lombard, C. M. ‘‘Creuzer’s ‘Symbolik’ as a Probable Source for 
Hinduism in Lamartine.’’ MER, ui (July, 1956), 344-47. 


Magnien, E. Dans l’intimité de Lamartine. Macon, Burguet- 
Comptour, 1955. 


Praz, Mario. ‘‘Shelley, Lamartine, Hawthorne, Dostoevskij a 
Firenze.’’ Rivista di letterature moderne e comparate, Jan.- 
March, 1955. 


Van der Perre, Paul. ‘‘L’édition in-8 de La Chute d’un ange.’’ Le 
Tnvre et l’Estampe, No. 4, Sept., 1955. 
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LAMENNAIS 
Cohen, Victor. ‘‘Lamennais.’’ The Quarterly Review, Oct., 1955. 


Fleuriot de Langle. ‘‘ Lamennais, le solitaire de la Chesnaie.’’ Les 
Annales, Nov., 1955. 


Foucher. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Godlewski, Wenceslas. ‘‘Les Pélerins de l’avenir: Mickiewicz et 
Lamennais.’’ RSH, Oct.-Dee., 1955, pp. 483-501. 


Le Hir, Yves. ‘‘L’élément biblique dans Le Livre du Peuple de 
Lamennais.’’ RLC, xxrx (Oct.-Dec., 1955), 530-36. 

Though in 1837, when Le Livre du Peuple appeared, Lamennais had renounced 
all rigid dogma, yet in his book biblical references occur frequently. Mr. Le Hir 
quotes in his article all the important lines taken from the Bible to show the 
degree to which Lamennais’ ‘‘catéchisme social est imprégné et vivifié de 
spiritualité biblique.’’ 

Martin, Magda. La derniére amitié féminine de Lamennais. Paris, 
Droz. 


Mourre, Michel. ‘‘Lamennais, les femmes et ]’ange.’’ La Parisienne, 
July, 1955. 


Salvan, Paule. ‘‘La diffusion des Paroles d’un croyant.’’ MF, Sept., 
1956, pp. 65-76. 


Simon, A. ‘‘Lamennais.’’ Revue générale belge, Feb. 15, 1954. 


Villefosse, Louis de. ‘‘L’invitation 4 La Chénaie.’’ L’Europe, Oct., 
1955, pp. 46-53. 

Corrects an error concerning a pretended visit of the Polish poet Mickiewicz 
to Lamennais in 1833. 


MAINE DE BIRAN 
Foucher. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Journal. Tome II. Présentation de H. Gouhier. Neuchatel, Paris, Ed. 
de La Baconniére, 1955. 


MAISTRE 
Mazlish. See ‘‘ Bonald.”’ 


Triomphe, Robert. ‘‘A la découverte de Joseph de Maistre: re- 
cherches biographiques ; études d’influences et d’affinités idéo- 
logiques.’’ Annales de l’Université de Paris, Apr.-June, 1955. 


Résumé of a doctoral dissertation. 
MERIMEE 


Correspondance Générale. Ed. par M. Parturier. Toulouse, Privat. 


Dutourd, Jean. ‘‘Mérimée, gentleman frangais.’’ La Parisienne, 
Oct., 1955. 
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George, Albert J. ‘‘Prosper Mérimée and the Short Prose Narra- 
tive.’’ Symposium, x (1956), 25-33. 
Mérimée’s contribution to the formation of the short story as a literary type. 


Josserand, Pierre. Visages de Mérimée: notes pour un commentaire. 
Paris, Hachette, 1955. 


Intended to accompany a selection of texts chosen by P. Josserand. 


Léger, Jean. ‘‘Mérimée professeur de latin.’’ Revue universitaire, 
Jan.-Feb., 1956, pp. 12-19. 


Mérimée as a Latin tutor and his classical education. 


Letessier, Fernand. ‘‘Mérimée dans la Sarthe: Prosper Mérimée et 
les fresques de la cathédrale du Mans.’’ Revue historique et 
archéologique du Maine, 1954. 


Maixner, Rudolph. ‘‘Quelques victimes de la Guzla de Prosper 
Mérimée.’’ RLC, xxx (July-Sept., 1956), 390-96. 
Mérimée’s anonymous translation of La Guzla ou choix de poésies tllyriques, 
misled many readers. Mr. Maixner adds to the list two more names: Marco 
Casotti and Nicold Tommaseo. 


Martinez, Ferrando, Ernesto J. Prospero de Bofarull y Prospero 
Mérimée: una amistad ejemplar. Reus, Asociatién de estudios 
reusenses (publicacién No. 8), 1954. 


‘‘Mérimée et 1’Espagne.’’ Bulletin de l’Institut frangais en 


Espagne, No. 78, Dee., 1955. 
Mérimée and Spanish literature and history. Spain in the work of Mérimée 
art critic and painter in water-colour. G. Laplane: ‘‘ Mérimée et notre temps.’’ 
Biographical and bibliographical references. Texts by Mérimée. 


Mérimée, Prosper. Pouchkine et Tourguéniev: nouvelles moscovites 
tradutes par P. Mérimée. Introduction par Maurice Parturier. 


Paris, Club des libraires associés, 1955. 
In appendix an article by Mérimée on Tourguéniev and some letters of 
Mérimée to the same. 


~ 


Parturier, Maurice. ‘‘L’Espagne de Mérimée.’’ Bulletin de l’Institut 


no en Espagne, No. 78, Dece., 1954. 
Résumé of a lecture at the Institut francais de Madrid. 


Renaudin, André. ‘‘ Aspects peu connus d’un grand écrivain: Méri- 
mée en Normandie.’’ Paris-Normandie, Sept. 19, 1955. 
Based on the published correspondence of Prosper Mérimée. 
Sobolevitch, Serge. ‘‘An Unpublished Letter of Mérimée.’’ MLN, 
Lxx1 (June, 1956), 434-37. 


Villelume, (Marquis de). ‘‘Deux lettres de Mérimée.’’ Div, July- 


Sept., 1955. 
Letters to Etienne-Hormisdas Thévenot, August 14, Sept. 1, 1846. 


MICHELET 


Cornuz, J. Jules Michelet: un aspect du sentiment religieux au XIX 
siécle. Genéve, Droz, 1955. 
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Johnson, Mary-Elisabeth. Michelet et le Christianisme. Paris, Nizet, 
1955. 


Rev. by L. C. Sykes in FS, X (1956), 271-73. 

Deals mostly with pages by Michelet attacking Christianity in general and 
Catholicism in particular. The author follows Michelet’s spiritual evolution 
from ‘‘Fidélité & la tradition chrétienne’’ (part one) to ‘‘Rupture avec 
1’Eglise’’ (part two), the ‘‘Découverte de la Nature’’ (part three), and the 
‘*Philosophie de 1’action’’ (part four). 


Nowvelles lettres inédites de Michelet. Publiées par Paul Desachy. 
Monaco, L’Acanthe, 1955. 


Reuillard, Gabriel. ‘‘La Normandie et les artistes: un itinéraire de 
Michelet.’’ Paris-Normandie, Sept. 24-25. 


Sand. See ‘‘Sand.”’ 
MUSSET 


Beer, Jean de. ‘‘Un Caprice ou les caprices d’un chef-d’oeuvre.”’ 
L’Illustre Théaétre, No. 4, Fall, 1955. 


Colesanti. See ‘‘Stendhal.’’ 
Jamieson. See ‘‘ English’’ under ‘‘De Quincey.’’ 


Le Hir, Yves. ‘‘L’expression du sentiment amoureux dans l’oeuvre 
poétique d’Alfred de Musset.’’ FM, xxm (1955), 175-90; 265- 
79; xxiv (1956), 15-34. 

A study of Musset’s style in relation to his feelings and the particular slant 
they give to it. ‘‘ Nous voudrons montrer comment son style refléte ses tendances 
maitresses et dégager ainsi quelques constantes de son art.’’ 


Moreau, Pierre. ‘‘A propos d’On ne badine pas avec l’amour.’’ 
L’Information littéraire, Jan.-Feb., 1956. 


Perroud, Robert. ‘‘Quelques traces des oeuvres de Musset dans 
Les Fleurs du Mal.’’ Aevum, March-Apr., 1955. 


Pinatel, Joseph. ‘‘ Rachel et Musset.’’ Z’Ecole, Dec. 10, 1955. 
Salomon, Pierre. L’oeuvre de Musset: extraits. Paris, Hachette, 1955. 


Shaw, Marjorie. ‘‘ A propos du Fantasio d’Alfred de Musset.’’ RHL, 
Lv (July-Sept., 1955), 319-28. 


NERVAL 


Albérés, René-Marill. ‘‘Etat présent des études nervaliennes.’’ 
L’Information littéraire, Nov.-Dec., 1955. 


Albérés, René-Marill. Gérard de Nerval. Paris, Editions universi- 
taires, 1955. 


Alfaro, Maria. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval o el suefio y la vida.’’ Insula, 
July 15, 1955. 
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Chauvaux, René. ‘‘ Visage et destinée de Gérard de Nerval.’’ Syn- 
théses, Sept., 1955. 


Constans, Frangois. ‘‘ Nerval et 1’amour platonique: La Pandora. 
MF, May, 1955, pp. 79-119. 


Durry, M. J. Gérard de Nerval et le Mythe. Paris, Flammarion. 


Graaf, Daniel A. de. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval traducteur de H. Heine’.’ 
Les Langues modernes, March-Apr., 1955. 


>? 


Lacéte, René. ‘‘Textes inédits de Gérard de Nerval.’’ LFS, Aug. 
25-31, 1955. 


‘*Les nouvelles galeries du Louvre;’’ ‘‘La féte des Rois.’’ 


Lonchamp, F. ‘‘Une ‘bévue’ de Nerval traducteur de Goethe.’’ 
Bulletin du bibliophile, No. 3, 1955. 


Luquet, G.-H. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval et la Franc-Maconnerie.’’ MF, 
May, 1955, pp. 77-96. 


Mac Orlan, P. ‘‘ Deux inédits de Gérard de Nerval.’’ LFS, Aug. 4-17, 
1955. 


‘*Les ours et la poupée;’’ ‘‘ Robert Houdin.’’ 


Moulin, Jeanine. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval, le ténébreux et 1’inconsolé.’’ 
Revue générale dvelge, March 15, 1955. 


Nadal, Octave. ‘‘Poétique et poésie des Chiméres.’’ MF, Nov. 1955, 


pp. 405-15. 
Maintains that Nerval’s Les Chiméres, a few years before Les Fleurs du Mal, 
introduced a new poetics departing from that of Romanticism. 


Nerval, Gérard de. ‘‘Une lettre inédite de Gérard de Nerval.’’ NZ, 
July 28, 1955. 
A letter to Mare Fournier, April 29, 1852. 


Prévost, I.-L. ‘‘Mortefontaine, village de Gérard de Nerval.’’ Revue 
du Touring-Club de France, July-Aug., 1955. 

Richard, Jean-Pierre. ‘‘Géographie magique de Nerval,’’ in Poésie 
et profondeur. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1955. 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘Un inédit de Nerval: ‘Le Coucher du soleil, ode- 
lette’.’’ NZ, Oct. 20, 1955. 


Schwab, Raymond. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval redevable d’Antoine Gal- 
land.’’ MF, Jan., 1956, pp. 222-24. 


Vaudoyer, Jean-Louis. ‘‘Vie et mort de Gérard de Nerval.’’ Les 
Oeuvres libres, cv1 (March, 1955), 3-26. 


Voyage en Orient. Préfacé et annoté par Jean Richer. Paris, Club 
frangais du livre, 1955. 
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NODIER 


Maixner, Rudolph. ‘‘Un article ‘illyrisant’ posthume de Charles 
Nodier.’’ Annales de l’Institut frangais de Zagreb, 1953-1954. 


PONTMARTIN 
Miserus. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.”’ 
PROUDHON 
Halévy, Daniel. Le Mariage de Proudhon. Paris, Stock, 1955. 


Rist, Charles. ‘‘La pensée économique de Proudhon.’’ Revue d’his- 
toire économique et sociale, No. 2, 1955. 


SAINT-SIMON 


Dautry, J. ‘‘La notion de travail chez Saint-Simon et Fourier.’’ 
Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, Jan.-March, 
1955. 


Dondo, Mathurin. The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 


SAINTE-BEUVE 
Alajouanine, Th. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Banville.’’ Div, Jan.-March. 


Bach, Max. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve and Spanish Literature.’’ FR, xxix 
(Oct., 1955), 13-20. 


Points out Sainte-Beuve’s scarce knowledge of, and interest in, Spanish 
literature. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘En marge des relations savoyardes de Sainte- 
Beuve, avec lettres 4 la comtesse de Taxel.’’ La Revue savoisi- 
enne, 1st and 2nd quarters. 


Cahier de notes grecques. Ed. by Ruth Mulhauser. Chapel Hill, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1955. 
Rev. by J. Hutton in RR, xiv (1956), 150-51; by H. Peyre in FR, xxx 
(1956), 101-02. 
Gives Sainte-Beuve’s entire notebook (267 entries in the original order) of 
which only part had been published in the past. The volume contains a concise 
introduction stressing Sainte-Beuve’s work method. 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Nicolas Martin: ‘Envoi’ inédit 
d’un sonnet.’’ RSH, July-Sept., 1955. 
Finch, Robert. ‘‘Ivory tower.’’ UTQ, Oct., 1955. 
Dealing with Sainte-Beuve and Vigny. 
Mabille de Pocheville, A. ‘‘Le pére de Sainte-Beuve.’’ MF, Nov., 
1955, pp. 554-60. 


The article is based on two new ‘‘documents inédits.’’ 


Miserus, M. H. ‘‘Critique sur Sainte-Beuve par un de ses rivaux, 
Pontmartin.’’ Levende Talen, Oct., 1954. 
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9 


Thoorens, Léon. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et la critique ouverte.’’ Revue 


générale belge, Jan. 15, 1954. 


Venzac, Géraud. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve 4 la découverte de Chénier.’’ M, 
Dec. 4-5, 1955. 
Letters from Sainte-Beuve to Gabriel Chénier concerning the poet. 
SAND 


Bowlez, Victor E. A. ‘‘George Sand and Geraldine Jeusbury.’’ 
RLC, xxx (July-Sept., 1956), 396-98. 
Deals with an unpublished letter. 
Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘George Sand et 1’Algérie.’’ Revue d’histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, Apr.-June, 1955. 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘L’Algérie 4 travers la vie et 1’oeuvre de George 
Sand.’’ Journal des instituteurs de l’Afrique du Nord, Nov. 12, 
1955. 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘George Sand et le sujet algérien.’’ Journal des 
instituteurs de l’Afrique du Nord, Nov. 26, 1955. 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘Les interventions d’affaires.’’ Journal des institu- 
teurs de l’Afrique du Nord, Jan. 28, 1956. 


Continuation of the preceding installment. 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘Les interventions politiques.’’ Journal des institu- 
teurs de l’Afrique du Nord, March 31, 1956. 


Continuation of the preceding installment. To be continued. 


Lemay, P. ‘‘George Sand au Jardin du Roi.’’ Le Progrés médical, 
Aug. 10-24, 1955. 


A correspondence between George Sand and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘Le théatre inédit de George Sand.’’ Europe, June- 


July, 1955, pp. 189-93. 
A brief analysis of two unpublished plays by Sand. Lists, with dates of 
composition, thirty-one plays still unpublished. 


Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘George Sand’s Thought in 1833.’’ UTQ, Oct., 1955. 


Roy, G. R. ‘‘Walt Whitman, George Sand and Certain French 
Socialists.’’ REC, xxrx (Oct.-Dec., 1955), 550-61. 


Discusses influences on Whitman by Sand and French socialists such as 
Leroux and Fourier. Concludes that ‘‘while his borrowings from George Sand 
were deliberate and conscious the influence of the social philosophers appears 
to have been unapprehended by Whitman.’’ 


‘Une lettre de George Sand 4 Michelet.’’ Présentée par Yves Benot. 
LFS, July 1-8, 1954. 
Letter of Jan. 28, 1856, dealing with A. d’Aubigné. 
SANDEAU 


*‘Une correspondance inédite de Jules Sandeau.’’ Présentée par 
Jacques Nateuil. Les Cahiers de l’Ouest, Oct., 1955. 


Letters to his sister. 
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SENANCOUR 


Hoffman, William V. ‘‘Sensation as Art in Sénancour’s Oberman.’’ 
Abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation. Princeton University, 1951. 
Dissertation abstracts, No. 14, 1955. 


STAEL 


Dunan, Marcel. ‘‘Amitié amoureuse ou politique? Germaine de 


Staél et Juliette Récamier.’’ RDM, Oct. 1, 1956, pp. 486-97. 
Supplements Maurice Levaillant’s Une amitié amoureuse: Madame de Staél 
et Madame Récamier; lettres et docwments médits. Paris, Hachette. 


Levaillant, Maurice. Une amitié amoureuse: Madame de Staél et 
Madame Récamier ; lettres et documents inédits. Paris, Hachette. 


Lough, John. ‘‘Madame de Staél et Earl Grey.’’ RLC, xxx (July- 


Sept., 1956), 389-90. 
An unpublished letter from de Staél to Grey. 


Mortier, Roland. Un précurseur de Madame de Staél: Charles Van- 
derbourg, 1765-1827 ; sa contribution aux échanges intellectuels 
a lVaube du XIX siécle. Paris, Brussels, Didier, 1955. 
Rev. by R. Rosenberg in CoLi, vit (Winter, 1956), 87-89; by E. J. Unger in 
FS, x (1956), 178-79; by F. C. Roe in MLR, x1 (1956), 118. 
One of the purposes of the book was ‘‘to show the focal réle played by 
Vanderbourg in the literary cosmopolitanism of France during the Consulate, 
the Empire, and the Restoration.” 


Solaroli, Libero. ‘‘Dal carteggio Staél-Vassy: Laclos, Rousseau e 
aleune varianti inedite.’’ Let, May-Aug., 1955. 


STENDHAL 


Albérés, Francine. Le naturel chez Stendhal et le sentiment re- 
ligieux. Paris, Nizet. 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘La distinction stendhalienne entre l’esprit et 
la secience.’’ FR, xxix (1956), 228-33. 


Aleiatore, Jules C. ‘‘La valeur de la locution prépositive ‘d’aprés’ 
dans deux romans de Stendhal.’’ MEN, txx1 (June, 1956), 437- 
39. 


Aleiatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Grimm et la cristallisation au 
théatre.’’ Div, Jan.-March. 


Aleiatore, Jules C. ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor et De l’Amour.’’ 
Div, Oct.-Dec., 1955. 


Angrand, Pierre. ‘‘Stendhal n’est pas Steindal; est-il. . . . Shet- 
land?’’ RLC, xxx (Apr.-June, 1956), 209-18. 
Discusses the origin of the pseudonym ‘‘Stendhal.’’ 
Berrian, Albert. ‘‘Stendhal and the idéologues.’’ Abstract of a Ph.D. 


dissertation. New York University, 1954. 
To be found in Dissertation abstracts, No. 6, 1955. 
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Borel du Bez, (Baron). ‘‘Un cachet aux armes des Beyle.’’ Revue 
d’héraldique et de sigillographie, bulletin No. 20. 


Boyer, Ferdinand. ‘‘Stendhal et l’acquisition par Napoléon de la 
villa Pisani 4 Stra.’’ Div, Jan.-March. 


Burnay, J. ‘‘La famille Mure et Alexandre Mure.’’ Div, July-Sept., 


1955. 
Supplement to the Petit dictionnaire stendhalien. 


Colesanti, Massimo. ‘‘Stendhal, de Musset e il ricordo del tempo 
felice.’’ Idea (Rome), Feb. 13, 20, 27; March 6. 


Creveuil, Georges. ‘‘La Belle nantaise de Stendhal,’’ in Nantes de 
jadis & nos jours. Nantes, Société académique, 1954. 


Daumas, G. ‘‘Félix-Romain Gagnon candidat 4 une préfecture: 
1810-1811.’’ Div, Jan.-March. 


Dechamps, Jules. ‘‘Comment, en 1845, Elizabeth Barrett jugeait 
Le Rouge et le Noir.’’ Div, Oct.-Dec. 1955, pp. 253-54. 


- Dethan, Georges. ‘‘La correspondance diplomatique de Henri Beyle: 
1830-1841.’’ Revue d’histotre diplomatique, Apr.-June, 1955. 
An inventory of 540 letters, their conditions and reference number at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Completes H. Martineau’s edition of Stendhal’s 
Correspondance. 


Dollot, René, ‘‘Post-scriptum au séjour de Stendhal 4 Trieste.’’ 
Div, Oct.-Dee., 1955. 


Fiumi, Lionello. ‘‘Pellico coqueluche de Stendhal.’’ Realta (Naples), 
July-Aug., 1955. 


Frangois, Alexis. ‘‘Stendhaliana: le ‘bon Monti,’ marchand d’es- 
tampes; la ‘fenétre’ de Calvin.’’ Genava, March, 1955. 


Gibian, George. ‘‘Love by the Book: Pushkin, Stendhal, Flaubert.’ 
CoLi, vm (Spring, 1956), 97-109. 


The theme of the influence of books in Eugene Onegin, Le Rouge et le Noir, 
Madame Bovary, which show ‘‘that the reading of books molds the characters’ 
concept of love and their feelings and behavior in affairs of the heart.’’ 


‘‘Hommage a Stendhal.’’ Pages libres des écrivains dauphinois 


(Grenoble), 2nd quarter, 1954. 
Articles by M. Riollet, H. Martineau, A. Caraccio, A. Lebois, P. Grosclaude, 
= Gallot, G. Letonnelier, G. Gariel, Bon Borel du Bez, V. del Litto, F. 
ermale. 


Imbert, Henri-Frangois. ‘‘Stendhal et Tom Jones.’’ RLC, xxx 
(July-Sept., 1956), 351-70. 


Traces influences of Fielding’s Tom Jones on Stendhal. 


Letonnelier, Gaston and Du Pare, Yves. ‘‘Les oeuvres non littéraires 
de Stendhal,’’ in Dans le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, 
Editions LAC, 1955. 
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Litto, Vittorio del. Bibliographie stendhalienne: 1947-1952. Gren- 


oble, B. Arthuad, 1955. 
Rev. by J. Dechamps in FS, X (1956), 179-81. 
Contains 1124 items and interesting information. 


Litto, Vittorio del. ‘‘Dans l’entourage de Stendhal: une lettre 
inédite de Louis Crozet 4 Félix Faure.’’ Div, July-Sept., 1955. 
A letter of April 7, 1837. 


Litto, Vittorio del. ‘‘Stendhal, Félix Faure et Victor Michel & 
Vienne en 1809 (d’aprés le Journal inédit de Félix Faure).’’ 
Div, Jan.-March. 


Litto, Vittorio del. ‘‘Sur un volume annoté par Stendhal,’’ in Dans 


le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, Editions IAC, 1955. 
The ‘‘recueil factice’’ intitled: Elementi sulla poesia. 


Marshall, James F. ‘‘Stendhal et David Baillie Warden.’’ Div, Oct.- 
Dec., 1955. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Grenoble féte Stendhal.’’ Div, July-Sept., 1955. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘ Lettre 4 Henri Beyle.’’ Div, Oct.-Dec., 1955. 
A letter by Léon Lambert. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Sincérité et dissimulation: l’universalité de 
Stendhal.’’ Les Cahiers de l’Owest, Oct., 1955. 


Merloz, Félix. ‘‘ Aprés le drame du roman Le Rouge et le Noir.’’ 
Evocations, May-July, 1955. 


Michel, Frangois. ‘‘Le ‘diner de Vizile’ 1828.’’ Bulletin de l’Acadé- 
mie delphinale, 1950-1952. 


Natoli, Glauco. ‘‘La pittura italiana e i personaggi di Stendhal.’’ 


Pon, June, 1955. 
Paper presented at ‘‘Journées stendhaliennes de Grenoble.’’ 


Oeuvres complétes de Stendhal. Ed. par G. Eudes. 25 vols. Paris, 
Larrive, 1955. 


Oeuvres intimes de Stendhal. Ed. par H. Martineau. Paris, Galli- 
mard, 1955. 


Pare, Yves du, ed. Dans le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, LAC, 
1955. 


A collection of studies by various contributors. 


Pare, Yves du, and Vermale, Frangois. ‘‘Du réle de Stendhal et de 
Charles Sappey dans 1’élection de l’abbé Grégoire (1819).’’ 
Bulletin de l’Académie delphinale, 1950-1952. 


Pare, Yves du. ‘‘Il signor Lisimaco, chancelier de Stendhal,’’ in 
Dans le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, IAC, 1955. 


Pare, Yves du, and Vermale, Frangois. ‘‘Les coléres de Brulard: 
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défense d’Edouard Mounier.’’ Bulletin de l’Académie delphin- 
ale, 1950-1952. 


Pare, Yves du, and Dernier, André. ‘‘Stendhal, Ernest Hébert et 
le prince Gaetani,’’ in Dans le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, 
TAC, 1955. 


Pare, Yves du, and Villard, André. ‘‘Stendhal 4 Marseille: lettres 
consulaires,’’ in Dans le sillage de Stendhal. Lyon, Paris, LAC, 
1955. 


Pare, Yves du, and Vermale, Frangois. ‘‘ Vies paralléles de Stendhal 
et d’Edouard Mounier.’’? Bulletin de l’Académie delphinale, 
1950-1952. 


Pellegrini, Carlo. ‘‘Nel mondo di Stendhal: Stendhal e Vincenzo 
Salvagnoli; Stendhal e Benjamin Constant (con lettere inedite 
a Vincenzo Salvagnoli e Benjamin Constant).’’ Nuova Antologia, 
Nov. 1955, 319-38. 


Pensées et réflexions. Ed. with an introduction by H. Martineau. 
Paris, Plon. 


Sénancour, E. ‘‘De l’Amour,’’ selon les lois premiéres et selon les 
convenances des sociétés modernes. Préface par Etiemble. Paris, 
Club franeais du livre, 1955. 


Smith, Colin. ‘‘ Aspects of Destutt de Tracy’s linguistic analysis as 
adopted by Stendhal.’’ MZR, x1 (Oct., 1956), 512-21. 
Deals with ‘‘Stendhal’s transposition, into his novels, of certain aspects of 
the philosophical analysis of language as presented in Destutt de Tracy’s 
Eléments d’Idéologie (particularly in the second volume devoted to grammar).’’ 


Strauss, A. ‘‘Stendhal a Strasbourg.’’ Div, Jan.-March. 


Switzer, Richard, and Williams, Roger. ‘‘Stendhal the Music Critic: 
Analysis of Concept and Validity of Judgment.’’ MLQ, xvu 
(Sept., 1956), 246-51. 


Turnell, Martin. ‘‘Stendhal as a Diarist.’’ SR, Summer 1955, 509- 
14 


Review of The Private Diaries of Stendhal. Translated and edited by Robert 

Sage. New York, Doubleday and Co., 1954. 

Ullmann, Etienne de. ‘‘Un néologisme de Stendhal: ‘élégantiser’.’’ 
FM, xxv (July, 1956), 168. 

Used in La Chartreuse de Parme. 

‘‘Une lettre inédite de Stendhal au chevalier Cobianchi.’’ Publiée 
par le Dr. Dernier at Yves du Pare in Dans le sillage de Stendhal. 
Lyon, Paris, 1955. 

Vaillant, Pierre. ‘‘Une relation anglaise annotée par Stendhal des 
moeurs américaines vers 1830,’’ in Dans le sillage de Stendhal. 
Lyon, Paris, 1955. 
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SUE 


Guillemin. See ‘‘Vigny.”’ 
TOCQUEVILLE 


Gargan, Edward T. Alexis de Tocqueville: the critical years 1848- 
1851. Washington, D.C. The Catholic University of America 


Press, 1955. 
Rev. by J.-M. Thompson in FS, X (1956), 364-65. ; 
A doctoral dissertation of The Catholic University of America. 


Krebs, Albert. ‘‘ Alexis de Tocqueville aux Etats-Unis.’’ Informa- 
tions et documents, Aug. 1, 1955. 


Lefévre, G. ‘‘A propos de Tocqueville.’’ Annales historiques de la 
Révolution francaise, Oct.-Dec., 1955. 


Mayer, Peter J. ‘‘Tocqueville, prophéte de 1’Etat moderne.’’ 
Critique, Sept.-Oct., 1955. 


VIGNY 
Daix, P. ‘‘Les servitudes de M. de Vigny.’’ LFS, Jan. 5-11. 


In reference to Guillemin’s M. de Vigny, homme d’ordre et poéte. Paris, 
Gallimard, 1955. 


Finch. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 


Guillemin, Henri. M. de Vigny, homme d’ordre et poéte. Paris, 
Gallimard, 1955. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘La genése des Destinées.’’ La Table ronde, Nov., 
1955. 


Guillemin, Henri, ‘‘Les détresses de Leconte de Lisle et la bien- 
veillance de M. de Vigny : documents inédits.’’ M, Aug. 4, 1955. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Trois textes inédits de Vigny.’’ Journal de 
Genéve, Aug. 14-15, 1955. 
A letter to Eugéne Sue, Aug. 26, 1843; first draft of the foreword to 
Quitte pour la peur; outline of a new comedy. 


Henriot, E. ‘‘Les malheurs de Vigny posthume.’’ M, Jan. 4. 
In reference to Guillemin’s M. de Vigny, homme d’ordre et poéte. Paris, 
Gallimard, 1955. 


Lebel, Maurice. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny et l’antiquité grecque.’’ Revue 
de l’Université Laval, x1 (Oct., 1956), 132-43. 


Levaillant, Maurice and Varenne, Mare. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny, Leconte 
de Lisle et Louise Colet (documents inédits).’’ M, Sept. 30, 1955. 


Levaillant, Maurice and Varenne, Mare. ‘‘Les amours d’Alfred de 
Vigny et de Louise Colet.’’ RDM, Jan. 15, Feb. 1 and 15, 1956, 
pp. 253-64, 394-407, 664-81. 

An account of Vigny’s love affair with Louise Colet, on the basis of un- 
published letters. 
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Ormano, (Comte de). ‘‘Lettres inédites d’Alfred de Vigny 4 Mlle 
Elise le Breton.’’ FL, July 16, 1955. 


Pinatel, Joseph. ‘‘ Mallarmé et Vigny.’’ L’Ecole, Oct. 29, 1955. 
Sangnier, J. ‘‘Les inédits d’Alfred de Vigny.’’ M, Jan. 7. 


Vigny, Alfred de. Daphné. Introduction de H. Guillemin. La Nou- 
velle NRF, Nov. 1955, pp. 1018-1024. 


Unpublished notes of the poet concerning the project of a work he never 
carried out. 


GERMAN 
(By Ernst Rose) 


Note: Restricted largely to American scholarship; European scholarship for 
1956 will be included in the bibliography for 1957. See introductory statement. 


1. GENERAL , 


Immerwahr, Raymond M. ‘‘German Romanticism and the Unity of 
Romantic Imagination,’’ pp. 67-81 in On Romanticism and the 
- Art of Translation. See ‘‘Merkel’’ below. 


Kohlschmidt, Werner. Form und Innerlichkeit. See PQ, xxxv 


(1956), 138. 
Rev. by W. Paulsen in JEGP, tv (1956), 334-35. 


Merkel, Gottfried F., ed. On Romanticism and the Art of Transla- 
tion. Studies in Honor of Edwin Hermann Zeydel. Princeton, 


Princeton University Press. 
Rev. in AGR, xu, No. 5 (June-July, 1956), 38. 


Pascal, Roy. The German Novel. Manchester, Manchester University 


Press. 
Rev. in Li, Oct. 18, pp. 625-27. 


Printz-Pahlson, Goran. ‘‘Romantikerns Val.’’ Bonniers Literéra 
Magasin, xxv (1956), 111-20. 


Reiss, H. S., ed. The Political Thought of the German Romantics, 
1793-1815. Blackwell’s Political Texts. New York, Macmillan, 
1955. 


Schneider, Albert. G. -C. Lichtenberg, précurseur du romantisme. 
L’Homme et l’oeuvre. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 139. 
Rev. by E. Schwartz in MLQ, xvi (1956), 372-74; by F. H. Mautner in 
JEGP, ww (1956), 470-74. 
Passages from Fichte, Novalis, Adam Miiller, and Schleiermacher translated, 
and passages from Savigny adapted from the translation of Abraham Hay- 
ward by H. 8. Reiss and P. Brown. 


Schoolfield, George C. The Figure of the Musician in German Litera- 
ture. University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, No. 19. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press. 
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Tucker, Robert C. ‘‘The Cunning of Reason in Hegel and Marx.”’ 
Revtew of Politics (Notre Dame), xvi (1956), 269-95. 


Vogel, Stanley M. German Literary Influences on the American 
Transcendentalists. Yale Studies in English, No. 127. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. 

Rev. by H. A. Pochmann in MLN, txx1 (1956), 138-41; by B. Q. Morgan 

in CoLi, vm (1956), 252-53; by E. H. Davidson in JEGP, Lv (1956), 338-39. 

The influence of Schelling and Hegel is not adequately discussed. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
CHAMISSO 


Wiese, Benno von. ‘‘Das Problem der Marchen-Novelle, dargestellt 
an Adelbert von Chamissos Erzahlung Peter Schlemihls wun- 
derbare Erzéhlung.’’ Monatshefte, xivim (1956), 113-18. 


EICHENDORFF 


Eichendorff, Joseph von. Memoirs of a Good-For-Nothing. Trans- 
lated by B. Q. Morgan. College Translations. New York, Freder- 


ick Ungar Publishing Co., 1955. 
Rev. by K. 8. Weimar in GQ, xxix (1956), 60-61. 


Schwarz, Egon. ‘‘Ein Beitrag zur allegorischen Deutung von Eich- 
endorffs Novelle Das Marmorbild.’’ Monatshefte, xiv (1956), 
215-20. 


FICHTE 
Reiss. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 
FOUQUE 


Wilde, Jean T. The Romantic Realist Caroline de la Motte Fouqué. 


See PQ, xxxv (1956), 139. 
Rev. by G. Schulz-Behrend in GQ, xxix (1956), 117; by BR. T. Ittner in 
MLQ, Xvi (1956), 374-75; by H. W. Hewett-Thayer in GR, xxx1 (1956), 76-78. 


GOETHE 
Fairley. See ‘‘Heine.”’ 


Gerhard, Melitta. ‘‘Goethes ‘Geprigte Form’ im Romantischen 
Spiegel’’, pp. 29-46 in On Romanticism and the Art of Trans- 
lation. (See ‘‘1. General’’ under ‘‘ Merkel.’’) 


Lednicki, Waclav. ‘‘ Goethe and the Russian and Polish Romanties,’’ 
pp. 198-219 in Bits of Table Talk on Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, 
Turgenjew, and Sienktewicz. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 


GRILLPARZER 


Grillparzer, Franz. Sappho. Translated by Arthur Burkhard. Yar- 


mouth Port, Mass., The Register Press, 1953. 
Rev. by R. H. Phelps in GQ, xxix (1956), 212. 
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Naumann, Walter. Grillparzer, das dichterische Werk. Urban- 


Biicher, No. 17. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 
Rev. by B. Q. Morgan in CoLi, vir (1956), 360. 
Excellent general treatise. 


Stein, Gisela. The Inspiration Motif in the Works of Franz Grill- 


parzer. (With Special Consideration of Libussa) The Hague, 


Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 
Rev. by T. Geissendoerfer in JEGP, tv (1956), 480-82. 
Significant, well reasoned contribution to a better understanding of Grill- 
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GRIMM 


Schoof, Wilhelm, ed. Briefe der Briider Grimm an Savigny. See 


PQ, xxxm (1954), 135. 
Rev. by F. R. Whitesell in Monatshefte, xiv (1956), 385-86. 


HEGEL 
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Bianquis, Genevieve. ‘‘Heine et George Sand.’’ EG, x1 (1956), 
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Brod, Max. Heinrich Heine. London, Vallentine-Mitchell & Co. 


Rev. in Li, Sept. 13, pp. 391-92. 
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Atti del XXXI Congresso di Storia del Risorgimento italiano (Man- 
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Bédarida, Henri. A travers trois siécles de littérature italienne. La 
Société des Etudes Italiennes. 

A collection of previously published essays. The following essays deal with 
Italian romanticism: ‘‘Le romanticisme frangais et 1’Italie’’; ‘‘ Relations et 
échanges intellectuels entre la France et 1’Italie de 1830-1848’’; ‘‘ Manzoni 
ou le romantisme janséniste’’; ‘‘La fortune des ‘Prisons’ de 8. Pellico en 
France de 1832 & 1932’’; ‘‘De Foscolo & José Maria Hérédia, une adaption 
cubaine des ‘Sepoleri.’ ’’ 


Binni, Walter, ed. I classici italiani nella storia della critica, Vol. 
II. Da Galileo a D’Annunzio. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1955. 
Rev. by R. Scrivano in Pon, x11 (1956), 1274-77. 
Contains histories of the criticism of Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Manzoni, 
Leopardi. 


Borlenghi, A., Bacchelli, R., Caretti, L., ed altri. Biblioteche di 
scrittori. Brescia, Ed. La Seuola, 1955. 
Rev. by N. Sabbatucci in Pon, xl1 (1956), 1044-46. 
Contains descriptive and interpretative sketches of the libraries of some 
Italian authors, among them Alfieri, Manzoni, Tommaseo. 


Camporesi, P. ‘‘Documenti per la storia del romanticismo italiano: 
Pensieri inediti di Pietro Borsieri.’? Conv, m (1955), March- 
April. 


Castiglione, T. R. Giovanni Gambini ‘‘rousseauista’’ siciliano fra 
illuminismo e romanticismo. Lugano, Ed. Cenobio, 1955. 
Rev. by T. Fiore in Bel, x (1955), 721-23; by W. Binni in RLelIt, tx (1956), 
211-12; by R. Colapietra in RSR, xu (1956), 352-54. 


Colesanti, Elisa. ‘‘Stendhal e i salotti romani.’’ Rassegna del Lazio, 
m (1955), 27-30. 


Fass6, Luigi. Dall’Alighieri al Manzoni. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1955. 
Rev. by G. Orioli in NAnt, cccctxvu (1956), 413. 
A collection of previously published essays. Contains: ‘‘La veridicité 
dell’Alfieri alla luce di un nuovo documento’’; ‘‘Una pagina inedita di Ugo 
Foscolo’’; ‘*Padre Cristoforo balordo.’’ . 


Forti, Fiorenzo: ‘‘Rassegna di studi sul Romanticismo.’’ GSLI, 
cxxxm (1956), 262-279. 


Letteratura Italiana. Parte I: Le Correnti; Parte II: I Maggiort. 
4 vols. Milano, Marzorati. 

A survey and critical summarization of research, conducted in a spirit simi- 
lar to A. Momigliano’s Problemi ed orientamenti critici di lingua e di lettera- 
tura italiana, which appeared at the same publisher. Vol. II contains: F. Gian- 
nessi, “Civilta e letteratura nell’Italie dell’Illuminismo e del Romanticismo”; 
M. Marcazzan, ‘‘Dal Romanticismo al Decadentismo’’; Vol. III contains: 
B. Maier, “Vittorio Alfieri.” Vol. IV contains: C. Muscetta, “Vincenzo 
Monti’’; G. Marzot, ‘‘Ugo Foscolo’’; M. Sansone, ‘‘ Alessandro Manzoni’’; 
F. Giannessi, ‘‘Giacomo Leopardi.’? G. Marzot’s contribution differs in 
length from all others and presents a book-length study of Foscolo. 


Marcazzan, Mario. Nostro Ottocento. Brescia, Ed. La Seuola, 1955. 
Rev. by S. Antonielli in RLeIt, tix (1955), 15-32; by R. Bertacchini in 
Conv, xxIv (1956), 102-04. 
Contains essays on Manzoni, Leopardi, Tommaseo, Berchet, Grossi. 
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Mareazzan, Mario. ‘‘Romanticismo italiano e Romanticismo eu- 
ropeo.’’ Hum, x1 (1956), 33-50. 


Discusses the distinction between a “first” and a “second” Romanticism 
and tests its validity by applying it to European Romanticism as a whole. 


Marecazzan, Mario. ‘‘Continuité romantica, ibridismo linguistico, 
contrappunto realistico.’’ Hum, x1 (1956), 330-40. 
Discusses the transition from Romanticism to Realism, as exemplified by 
Tommaseo, Prati, Aleardi. 


Marcazzan, Mario, ‘‘Decadenza romantica e decadentismo.’’ Hum, 
x1 (1956), 543-57. 


Discusses the continuity and the differences between the two. 


Mastellone, Salvo. Victor Cousin e il Risorgimento italiano, Firenze, 


Le Monnier, 1955. 
Rev. by R. Berardi in Hum, x1 (1956), 387-89. 


Portinari, Foleo. ‘‘Un aspetto della polemica romantica: il roman- 
zo.’’ Let, rv (1956), 11-37. 


Presents early 19th century theories on the novel, as propounded by Foscolo, 
Pellico, and Manzoni and as found in prefaces to novels, in the criticism and in 
the literary histories of the time. 


Russo, Luigi, and Rugani, R. I Classici italiani, Vol. III, L’Otto- 
eento, Parte I. Firenze, Sansoni. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the well-known anthology. 
Salvatorelli, Luigi. ‘‘Il problema religioso nel Risorgimento.’’ RSR, 
xii (1956), 193-216. 


Santini, Luigi. Alessandro Gavazzi (Aspetti del problema religioso 
nel Risorgimento). Modena, Editrice Modenese, 1955. 
Rev. by D. Novacco in Pon, x1 (1955), 2195-96. 


Sismondi, J.C.L.S. de. Epistolario. Vol. IV, 1836-42 e Appendice. 
Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1955. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 


Alfieri, Vittorio. Mirra. Interpretato da Attilio Momigliano. Fi- 
renze, Vallecchi, 1955. 


Caretti, Lanfranco. Filologia e critica. Milano-Napoli, Ricciardi, 
1955. 


Contains ‘‘ Note alfierane.’’ 


Carretti, Lanfranco. ‘‘La lettera franco-londinese di Vittorio Al- 
fieri.’’ RLeIt, ux (1956), 306-12. 


Branca, Vittore. ‘‘Per la storia delle ‘Satire’ alfierane,’’ in Studi 
letterari in onore di Emilio Santini. Palermo, Manfredi, 1955. 


Ferrero, G. G. ‘‘La ‘Tirannide’ di Vittorio Alfieri.’’ GSLI, txxu 
(1955), 380-95. 
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Fontana, Lorenzo. ‘‘Interpretazione dell’Agamennone di V. Al- 
fieri,’’ in Atti dell’Accademia Ligure di Scienze e Lettere, x1 
(1955), xm (1956). 


BERCHET 


Berchet, Giovanni. Lettere alla marchesa Costanza Arconati. A cura 
di R. Van Nuffel. Vol. I: febbraio 1882-luglio 1833. Roma, Vit- 
toriano. 


Mangione, A. ‘‘Gli ultimi studi Berchetinia.’’ Conv, xx1v (1956), 
243-49. 


Van Nuffel, R.O.J., ed. ‘‘Documenti per la storia del Romanticismo 
italiano; Inediti Berchettiani dall’Archivio del Castello di 
Gaesbeck : Il ‘Romancero.’ ’’ Conv, xxv (1956), 81-90. 


CAPPONI 


Capponi, Gino. Pensieri sull’educazione. A cura di Angiolo Gam- 
baro. Bari, 1955. 
Rev. by G. Saitta in Bel, x1 (1956), 110-12. 


CATTANEO 


Benvenuto, Mario. ‘‘Ragguagli del Cattaneo.’’ Di, rv (1956), 3-25. 
An examination of Cattaneo’s political thought and of its place in European 
intellectual history. 


Cattaneo, Carlo. Scritti economici. A cura di Alberto Bertolino. 3 
vols. Firenze, Le Monnier. 
Rev. by T. Urso in Pon, x (1956), 1265-67. 


FOSCOLO 


Barbarisi, Gennaro. ‘‘Le edizioni dei tentativi foscoliani di tra- 
duzione dell’Iliade.’’ Studi di filologia italiana, xm (1955), 
319-37. 


Foscolo, Ugo. Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis. See PQ, XXXV (1956), 
146 


Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLelIt, 11x (1955), 511-25; by G. Bezzola in GSLI, 
CXXXII (1956), 305-308; by M. Ciravegno in BSR, xii (1956), 134-40. 


Foscolo, Ugo. Epistolario. Vol. V. A cura di Plinio Carli. Firenze, 


Le Monnier. 
Rev. by G. Fantini in NAnt, cccctxvim (1956), 122-24. 
This volume comprises the year 1814 and the first part of 1815. 


Frattarolo, Renzo. Studi foscoliani. Bibliografia della critica (1921- 
1952). Vol. II: G-Z. Firenze, Sansoni. 


Munafod, G. Il poeta dell’armonia: Ugo Foscolo. Un grande narra- 
tore: Giovanni Verga. Siracusa, Ciranna. 


Pagliaro, Antonino. ‘‘L’unita dei Sepoleri.’’ Di, mz (1956), 141-182. 


‘*In nessun altro componimento della letteratura italiana dopo Dante, forza 
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di pensiero e altezza pi poesia sono cosi compiutamente fuse nel getto della 
creazione come nei Sepolori.’? The fusion of ‘‘ragione poetica e ragione 
morale. ’’ 


GIORDANI 


Forlini, Giovanni. ‘‘Rassegna giordaniana.’’ Bolletino storico pia- 
centino, L (1955), 55-61. 


GIUSTI 


Ginati. Giuseppe. Opere. A cura di Zelmira Arici. Torino, UTET. 
by A. Piromelli in NAnt, ccccuxvil (1956), 556-58. 


LEOPARDI 


Emiliozzi, Mary. ‘‘Discorsi sacri del Leopardi fanciullo.’’ Aevum, 
xxix (1955), 282-83. 


Frattini, Alberto. Studi leopardiani. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi. 


Galimberti, C. ‘‘Scipione Maffei, Ippolito Pindemonte, Giacomo 
Leopardi e la magia.’’ RLeIt, rxx (1955), 460-473. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Opere. A cura di Sergio Solmi, v. I. Milano- 


Napoli, Ricciardi. 
Contains all of Leopardi’s writings intended for publication and the sketches 
and fragments related to them. 


Sansone, Mario. ‘‘Il carattere delle ‘Operette morali.’’’ NAnt, 
ceccc xvi (1956), Gennaio. 


Timpanaro, Sebastiano. La filologia di Giacomo Leopardi. Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1955. 

Rev. by J. Figurito in Italica, xxxil (1956), 230-233; by N. F. Cimimo, 
(1956), 301- 02; by R. Scrivano in RLelt, tx (1956), 330-332; by M. Capucei 
in Conv, XXIV (1956), 353-56; by S. Mariotti in Bel, x1 (1956), 470-74; by 
©. Behbick i in GSLI, oxxxi (1956), 308-11; by R. Borlenghi in Let, 1v (1956), 


MAI 


Cremaschi, Giovanni. ‘‘Contributo all’epistolario di Angelo Mai.’’ 
Bergomum, xurx (1955), 43-47. 


Mai, Angelo. Epistolario. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 147. 
Rev. by M. Raoss in Bergomum, XLIx (1955), 23-42. 


MANZONI 


Accame Bobbio, A. ‘‘Sul concetto manzoniano di invenzione.’’ Let- 
It, vi (1956), 191-197. 


Bezzola, Guido. ‘‘Discussioni manzoniane.’’ RLelt, trx (1955), 
271-74. 


Bigongiari, Piero. ‘‘Primi capitoli sugli ‘Inni sacri’.’’ Par, No. 78, 
June, 1956. 
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Bigongiari, Piero. ‘‘Lettere inedite del Manzoni.’’ Par, No. 82, 
October, 1956, 7-12. 


Bonfantini, M. Manzoni e il ‘‘Realismo.’’ Milano, La Goliardieca. 


Colquhoun, Archibald. Manzoni and his Times. See PQ, xxxiIv 


(1955), 156. 
Rev. by G. Bezzola in Paideia, x1 (1956), 49-53, listing numerous factual 
errors. 


Donati, F. La conversione di Alessandro Manzoni e di Enrichetta 
Blondel. Prefazione di C.C. Secchi. Bergamo, SESA, 1955. 


Flora, Francesco. Appunti per una guida allo studio della compo- 
sizione dei Promessi Spost. Bologna, Calderini. 


Gorra, Marcella. ‘‘Conobbe, il Manzoni, il teatro di F. della Valle?’’ 


Bel, x1 (1956), 89-96. 
Suggests this possibility by pointing out striking similarities between Maria 
Stuarda and Adelchi. 


Lopriore, G.I. ‘‘Il Manzoni e la riforma letteraria romantica.’’ 
Conv, xxi (1955), Nos. 3 and 4. 


Lugli, Vittorio. Tre mezzi secoli. Venezia, Neri Pozza, 1955. 
Contains an essay on Manzoni. 


Margiotta, Giacinto. Dalla prima alla seconda stesura dell’ Adelchi. 


Firenze, Le Monnier. 
Rev. by F. Ghisalberti in GSLI, cxxxmt (1956), 311-13. 


Micheli, A. A. ‘‘Echi e vittime della gran moria del 1629-31 in 
Treviso.’’ Atti dell’Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 


ox (1954-55), 29-41. 
Documents pertaining to the plague described by Manzoni. 


Nencioni, Giovanni. ‘‘Conversioni dei Promessi Sposi.’’ RLeIt, ux 
(1956), 53-68. 


A study of some of the textual revisions now made oe by the new 
Mondadori edition. These observations do not concern themselves with linguistic 
or stylistic details, but with broad changes in Manzoni’s artistic conceptions. 


Piemontese, Filippo. ‘‘Estetica rosmininiana e poetica manzoni- 
ana,’’ in L’intelligenza nell’arte. Milano. Marzorati, 1955. 


Portier, Lucienne. Alessandro Manzoni. Paris, Presses Universi- 


taires. 
Rev. by J. Chaix-Ruy in Hum, x1 (1956), 690-92; by A. di Rosa in Pon, xu 
(1956), 1629-30. 


Portier, Lucienne. ‘‘La Providence des ‘Promessi Sposi’.’’ La Revue 
des Etudes Italiennes, 1 (1955), 216-229. 


Puppo, Mario. ‘‘Pensiero e poesia del Manzoni.’’ St, tu (1956), 
38-44. 


Essentially a review of recent publications. 
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Romand, Angelo. ‘‘Manzoni.’’ Officina, 1 (1955), 87-91. 
Discusses the relationship between ‘‘letteratura’’ and ‘ poesia’’ in Man- 
zoni’s writings. 


Russo, Luigi. ‘‘Giovanni Bosco e un giudizio sul Manzoni.’’ Bel, x1 
(1956), 465-66. 

Discusses Bosco’s negative criticism of I Promesst Sposi, arrived at from a 

catholic point of view, which Croce had discussed before in La Critica, 1936, 


p. 157. 


Seechi, C. C. ‘‘Il Manzoni e il Rosmini di fronte al Risorgimento 
italiano.’’ Studi trentini di scienze storiche, xxxtv (1955), 414- 
41. 


Stoppani, A. I primi anni di Alessandro Manzoni. Lecco, Bartolozzi, 
1955. 


MONTI 


Chiodaroli, Gianfranco. ‘‘Metodo e letteratura dell’Iliade di Vin- 
cenzo Monti.’’ GSLI, cxxxm (1956), 189-201. 
Compares Monti’s version with that of Cesarotti. 


Molino, C. Monti e D’Annunzio e la loro poesia panica, Milano, 
Gastaldi, 1956. 


Vischi, L. ‘‘La genesi dell’Iliade montiana.’’ Conv, xxtv (1956), 
427-37. 
Stresses the need for a critical edition providing all variants of the different 
editions and of the manuscripts; supports Croce’s and Flora’s opinion that 
Monti’s translation is actually an original poem. 


PORTA 
Fantuzzi, Gabriele. ‘‘Carlo Porta.’’ Par, v1 (1955), 3-12. 


Goffis, C. F. ‘‘Struttura e linguaggio de ‘Le preghiere’ di Carlo 
Porta.’’ RLeIt, ux (1956), 313-17. 


Isella, Dante. ‘‘ Note portiane.’’ Par, v1 (1955), 13-17. 


Porta, Carlo. Le poesie. A cura di Dante Isella. Vol. I. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1955. 


TOMMASEO 


Caceia, Ettore. Tommaseo critico di Dante. Firenze, Le Monnier. 
Rev. in NAnt, coccLxvit (1956), 413. 


Chiavazza, Bernardino. ‘‘Mickiewiez e Tommaseo.’’ Revue des 
Etudes Italiennes, 1 (1955), 211-15. 


Frattini, Alberto. ‘‘Le poesie della Redenzione nel Tommaseo.”’ 
Hum, x (1955), 1032-49. 


Nichéa, Nicolo. ‘‘Gli studi sul Tommaseo dal 1946 ad oggi.’’ Pagine 
Istriane, v1 (1955), 18-28. 
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Tommaseo, Nicold. Nicold Tommaseo, G. P. Vieusseux, Carteggio 
inedito. A cura di R. Ciampini e P. Ciureanu. Vol. I: 1825-34. 
Roma, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 


Tommaseo, Nicold. ‘‘Lettere inedite di Nicold Tommaseo a Filippo 
Ugoni’’ Archivo Storico Lombardo, m (1951-52), 281-90. 


Tommaseo, Nicold. Nicolo Tommaseo: Lettere inedite a Emilio De 
Tipaldo (1834-35). A cura di R. Ciampini. Brescia, Norcelliana, 
1954. 


PORTUGUESE 


(By Raymonp S. Savers) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carpeaux, Otto Maria. Pequena bibliografia critica da literatura 
brasileira. Second Edition. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Edu- 


cacao e Cultura, 1955. 
Enlarged and improved edition of this invaluable work. 


Sousa, José Galante. ‘‘A ‘Biblioteca Brasileira’ e a sua histéria.”’ 


RdL, 1 (June, 1956), 221-27. 

Bibliographical study of the eight books and three numbers of the magazine 

published under this title by Quintino Bocaitiva. This series contained the first 
edition (incomplete) of As minas de prata. 


2. GENERAL 


Almeida, Maria Helena de. ‘‘Poesia da noite no lirismo portugués, 


II.’’ Boletem de Filologia, xv (1954-1955), 125-97. 
In this analysis of pre-Romantic and Romantic poetry in Portugal the 
author studies the influence of the Romantic movement in other parts of 
Europe. A six page bibliography is included. 


Bandeira, Manuel. De poetas e poesia. Cadernos de Cultura, No. 64. 


Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Educacéo e Cultura, 1954. 
One of the essays included in this collection deals with the evolution of 
Castro Alves’ poem, ‘‘Mocidade e morte.’’ 


Bergstrom, M. A Verdadeira luz do romantismo portugués. Lisboa. 


Cavalheiro, Edgard. ‘‘Evolugio do conto brasileiro.’? Panorama: 


Revista Interamericana de Cultura, tv, No. 14 (1955), 14-32. 
This useful study has some suggestive pages about the short story during 
the Romantic period. 


Coutinho, Afranio; Gomes, Eugénio; and Barreto Filho. A litera- 
tura no Brasil. 2 vols. Rio de Janeiro, Editorial Sul Americana, 
1955. 


Volume I is published in two parts or volumes, the second of which is a 
complete history of Brazilian Romanticism. 


Lima, Aleeu Amoroso. Introdugao a literatura brasileira. Rio de 
Janeiro, Livraria Agir. 
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Melo, Luis Correia de. Diciondrio de autores paulistas. With a 
preface by Carlos de Silveira. Sao Paulo, Comissio do IV Cen- 
tenario da Cidade de Sao Paulo, 1954. 


Santos, Vitor. Sobre a evolugéo do teatro em Portugal. Lisbon, 
Livraria Portugal, 1954. 


Sayers, Raymond S. The Negro in Brazilian Literature. New York, 
Hispanic Institute. 

Rev. by Gerald Moser in Hi, xxx1x (1956), 497-98; by James Ivy in The 
Crisis, LX (1956), 569-70. 

A study of the Negro writer and the Negro as a character in Brazilian litera- 
ture up to 1888. There are chapters dealing with the Negro in Romantic 
poetry and fiction and in the historical drama and sections on Gongalves Dias, 
— Varela, Anténio Castro Alves, Agrdério de Menezes and José de 

encar. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
ALMEIDA GARRETT 


Afonso, Joao. Catdlogo da exposigaéo bibliografica e iconografica de 
Garrett, comemorativa do centendrio. Angra do Heroismo. 


Almeida Garrett. Cartas de amor a Viscondessa da Luz. Ed. by 
José Bruno Carreiro. Lisbon, Empresa Nacional de Publicidade. 


Almeida Garrett. ‘‘Comurai: histéria brasileira.’’ Ed. with an 
introduction by José Osério de Almeida. RdL, 1 (June, 1956), 
138-77. 

In his introduction José Osério de Almeida studies this hitherto unpublished 
= unfinished) tale as an example of Brazilian influence on Portuguese 
iterature. 


Almeida Garrett. Discursos parlamentares. With an introduction 
by Manuel Mendes. Lisbon, Publicagdes Europa-América, 1955. 
Rev. by Armando Bacelar in Vértice, xv (July, 1955), 449-50. 
The speeches that Garrett delivered in Parliament from 1837 to 1854, the 
year in which he died. The idea of the volume is excellent, for there has been 
no edition of the speeches since that of Teéfilo Braga in 1904. 


Almeida Garrett. Miragaia. With an introduction by Jorge de Faria. 
Lisbon, Edigéo do Mundo do Livro, 1955. 


Almeida Garrett. Viagens na minha terra. With a prologue by 
Aquilino Ribeiro. Lisbon, Livraria Bertrand, 1955. 


Almeida Garrett. Viagens na minha terra. Ed. by José Pereira 
Tavares. Lisbon, Livraria S4 da Costa, 1955. 


Boletim do Instituto de Angola. No. 5 (Sept. to Dec., 1954). 

This special Garrett issue contains the following articles: Alfredo Diogo 
Janior, ‘‘A force nacionalizante de Almeida Garrett’’; Francisco Esteves 
Pinto, ‘‘O sentido educador da obra de Almeida Garrett’’; Frederico Cruz, 
**Garrett, soldado e politico’’; Maria Amélia Gomes da Silva, ‘‘ Aspectos do 
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lirismo garrettiano”’; Jofre Amaral Nogueira, “Consideragées sobre o teatro 
de Almeida Garrett’’; and Jofio Pérez Montenegro, ‘‘ Almeida Garrett, sua 
vida, sua época e sua obra.’’ 


Cardim, Elmano. Almeida Garrett. Rio de Janeiro, Jornal de Com- 
mercio. 

One important aspect of this short book is the study of Garrett’s influence 
on Brazilian literature. Elmano Cardim believes that it is to be seen in most 
of the Romantics except Alencar and even in Machado’s Memérias péstwmas de 
Bras Cubas. 


Carvalho, Ruy Galvao de. ‘‘Almeida Garret e a sua estada em 
Ponta-Delgada.’’ Ocidente, xurx (1955), 181-87. 
Garrett made his third trip to the Azores in 1832 as an officer in the army. 
There his principal activity was the preparation of bills for the local legis- 
lature. 


Castro, Augusto de. Garrett e o teatro portugués. Lisbon, Livraria 
Bertrand, 1955. 


Cidade, Hernani. ‘‘Almeida Garrett: comment les voyages a 
l’étranger ont preparé les Viagens na minha terra.’’ Bulletin 
des Etudes Portugaises: Nouvelle Série, xvi (1954), 131-52. 

A study of the growth of Garrett’s interest in Romanticism and popular 
literature. His readings in contemporary European literature and his travels 
greatly influenced both his literary theories and his writing. 


Cidade, Hernani. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett : como as viagens no estrangeiro 
prepararam as Viagens na minha terra.’’ RFL, xxu (1956), 
70-88. 

Offprint, Livraria S& da Costa. 
A translation of the article discussed above. 


Cidade, Hernani. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett, o poeta.’’ RFL, xxi (1955), 
5-17. 

Starting with the observation that Garrett’s poetry is at times social and 
political and at times lyrical and amorous, Hernani Cidade sketches the _ 
development, and shows how it is influenced by contemporary politics and Euro- 
pean literary tendencies. 


Coelho, Jacinto do Prado. ‘‘Garrett: prosador.’’ RFL, xx1 (1955), 
1 


8-39. 

Offprint, Livraria 84 da Costa. 

In this very original essay the author develops the theme that ‘‘o moderno 
na prosa literdria portuguesa, foi, sem duvida, uma criagio de Garrett.’’ Taking 
Viagens na minha terra as Garrett’s most important prose work, the author 
indicates Garrett’s innovations: his mingling of literary, colloquial and even 
popular styles, his use of foreignisms, his use of words and rhythms to produce 
comic effects, and his varied and novel rhythms. It is demonstrated that in 
many ways Garrett anticipated the modernism of Ega. 


Estorninho, Carlos. ‘‘Garrett e a Inglaterra.’’ RFL, xxi (1955), 
40-75. 

Offprint, Livraria 84 da Costa. 

Throughout his life Garrett had frequent contacts with English people and 
ideas, and he spent many years of exile in England. The influence of that 
country is to be seen not only in a great number of his writings but aiso in his 
achievements as a Portuguese statesman. 
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Garrett: Homenagem do Ateneu Comercial do Porto. Oporto, 1955. 


Garrettiana: bibliografia, iconografia, recordagdes. Oporto, Biblio- 
teeca Municipal, 1955. 
An eighty-three page catalogue of the exhibition. 


Gil Vicente, V, Nos. 11 and 12 (Nov. and Dec., 1954). 

This special Garrett issue contains the following articles: Ruy Galvaio de 
Carvalho, ‘‘A lirica amorosa de Almeida Garrett’’; Leo Magnino, ‘‘Ricordo 
di Almeida Garrett’’; Anténio Padula, ‘‘O centenério de Almeida Garrett’’; 
Duarte de Montalegre, ‘‘ Almeida Garrett: o homem e a obra’’; Anténio Alvaro 
Doria, ‘‘O Fret Luis de Sousa como obra de arte’’; Taborda de Vasconcelos, 
‘*Garrett: uma estética do amor’’; and ‘‘Efemérides garrettianas.’’ 


Jhlio, Silvio. ‘‘ Viagens na minha terra de Almeida Garrett em nova 
edicéo.’’ Revista filolégica, 1 (June-July, 1955), 3-12. 

In this criticism Silvio Jilio concedes that Viagens is a charming book, but 
he insists that it should not be compared with the works of such great con- 
temporary novelists as Scott, Chateaubriand or Stendhal. He criticizes and 
lists gallicisms and anglicisms, and censures the structure of the book. 


Lima, Américo Pires de. ‘‘Garrett: educador.’’ Ocidente, xix 
(Dec., 1955), Appendix, 1-8; L (Jan., 1956), Appendix, 9-32. 
Offprint, Oporto. 
Reviewed in Brotéria, txm (1956), 111. 
Pires says that ‘‘Garrett, através de toda a sua obra, diz, foi e quis ser, 
acima de tudo um educador.’’ 


Lima, Américo Pires de. ‘‘Infelicidades de Garrett.’’ Ocidente, L 
(March, 1956), Appendix, 1-29. 


Martins, F. A. de Oliveira. O romance de Almeida Garrett nesta 
Lisboa. Lisbon, Guimaraes e Cia. 


=. ‘Frei Luis de Sousa’’ de Almeida Garrett. Braga, Livraria 
ruz. 


CASTELO BRANCO 


Andrade, José Goncalves de. ‘‘Vida, transfiguraciéo e morte de 


Camilo.’’ Gil Vicente, vu (1956), 60-63. 
Scene from a verse drama about Camilo Castelo Branco. 


Azevedo, Manuela de. ‘‘O Amor de perdigéo.’’ Beira Alta, x1v 


(1955), 3-34. 
An illustrated study of the actual event, persons and places that were used 
as the basis of the romance. A map of Viseu is included. 


Campos e Sousa, José. Notas &@ margem de um romance camiliano: 
‘‘O Santo da Montanha.’’ Lisbon, Brotéria. 
Offprint of article published in Brotéria. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 153. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. Doze casamentos felizes. Ed. by Silveira 
Bueno. Rio de Janeiro, Organizagéo Simées, 1954. 
In the introduction Silveira Bueno points out that Camilo wrote in a living, 
vital language which was marked by many ‘‘errors’’ and foreignisms. 
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Castelo Branco; Camilo. A queda de wm anjo. Ed. by Pedro A. 
Pinto. Rio de Janeiro, Organizacao Simoes, 1953. 


Costa, Othon. Camilo Castelo Branco e o Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 
Editéra Continental. 


Leduc, Lourdes and Fonseca, Gondim da. Camilo compreendido. 


See PQ, xxxin (1954), 161. 
Reviewed by J. Carvalhal Ribas, Anhembi, Iv (March, 1954), 136-40. The 
reviewer questions this Freudian interpretation o Camilo’s life and rejects 
some of the conclusions for lack of proof. 


DINIS, JULIO 


Dinis, Jailio. Teatro inédito. Vol. II. With a preface by Egas Moniz. 
Oporto, Livraria Civilizagéo, 1955. 


GAMA, ARNALDO 


Baiao, Anténio. ‘‘Ascendéncia do romancista Arnaldo Gama.”’ 
Boletim da Academia das Ciéncias, xxvm (Jan.-Mar., 1955), 
24-25. 


Résumé of a speech delivered at a meeting of the literature section of the 
Academy. 


HERCULANO 


Cortesio, Jaime. ‘‘Herculano e o Brasil.’’ Letras e Artes (Didrio 


de Noticias), Nov. 25, p. 1. 
Contains a hitherto plies. ke letter to Anténio Henriques Leal in which 
Herculano alludes briefly to his appreciation of Gongalves Dias. 


‘‘Histéria de Portugal’’ de Alexandre Herculano: comemoragao 
do centendrio da primeira edigéo. Lisbon, Academia Portuguesa 
de Histéria, 1955. 


Saraiva, Anténio José. Herculano desconhecido. See PQ, xxxm 
(1954) , 161. 
Reviewed by Augusto da Costa Dias in Vértice, xv (Dec., 1955), 745-47. 


MENDONGA, HENRIQUE LOPES DE 


Dantas, Jilio. ‘‘Disecurso acerea do centendrio do nascimento de 
Henrique Lopes de Mendonga.’’ Boletim da Academia das Cién- 
cias, xxv (Jan.-Feb., 1956), 28-32. 

Lopes de Mendonca was not only a great dramatist and writer of prose but 
also an excellent historian and archeologist. As a playwright he brought the 
Romantic school of Victor Hugo to Portugal. 

b) Brazilian 
ABREU, CASIMIRO DE 

Abreu, Casimiro de. Obras. Ed. by Silva Ramos and Silveira 

Bueno. Sao Paulo, 1955. 


Donato, Hernani. Casimiro de Abreu: o cantor da saudade. Grandes 
Vultos das Letras. Sao Paulo, Melhoramentos. 
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ALENCAR 


Alencar, José de. Iracema. With an introduction by Guilherme de 
Almeida. Sao Paulo, Livraria Martins, 1955. 


Alenear, José de. Iracema: lenda do Ceard. Ubirajara: lenda tupi. 
With a preface by Machado de Assis. Salvador, Livraria Pro- 
gresso, 1955. 

Gomes, Eugénio. ‘‘Ossian e Alencar.’’ Estado de Séo Paulo: Suple- 


mento Literdrio, Oct. 6, p. 4. 
Alencar’s insistence upon shade and shadows in Iracema is due to the in- 
fluence of Ossian, which the Brazilian imbibed directly from his own reading 
of the Scottish bard and indirectly through Chateaubriand. 


Sayers. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
ALVES, CASTRO 
Bandeira. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Calmon, Pedro. A vida de Castro Alves. Second Edition. Rio de 
Janeiro, José Olympio. 
So completely revised that it is almost a new book. 
Castelo-Branco. See ‘‘Dias.’’ 


Rodrigues, Urbano Tavares. ‘‘ Présentation de Castro Alves.’’ Bul- 
letin des Etudes Portugaises et de l’Institut Frangais au Portu- 
gal, xvm (1953), 161-95. 


Sayers. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
AZEVEDO, ALVARES DE 


Batchelor, C. Malcolm. ‘‘ Alvares de Azevedo, a Transitional Figure 


in Brazilian Literature.’’ Hi, xxxrx (1956), 148-56. 
Although Azevedo is a transitional figure who exhibits both Romantic and 
realistic tendencies, in his approach to life he is essentially realistic. 


DIAS, GONGALVES 
Castelo-Branco. ‘‘Gongalves Dias e Castro Alves: poetas da mesma 
altitude.’’ Revista das Academias de Letras, xv (1951), 111-41. 
Sayers. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
GALENO, JUVENAL 


Peixoto, Matos. ‘‘A poesia de Juvenal Galeno.’’ Revista das Acade- 


mias de Letras, xv1 (1955), 97-99. 
A note on the author of Lendas e cangdes with four sonnets written after 
he had beeome blind. 


MENDES, ODORICO 


Aguiar, Martinz de. Notas de portugués de Filinto e Odorico. Colegio 
Rex. Rio de Janeiro, Organizagao Simoes, 1955. 
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A study of the styles of the Arcadian Filinto Elisio and the early Brazilian 
Romantic, Odorico Mendes. 


MENEZES, AGRARIO DE 


Passos, Alexandre. Agrdrio de Menezes e 0 romantismo. Rio de 
Janeiro, Pongetti. 


Sayers. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
PENA, MARTINS 


Damasceno, Darcy. ‘‘A elaboragaio de O juiz de paz na roga.’’ RdL, 
I (June, 1956), 46-57. 
A comparison of the MS. of 1837 with the text of the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1843. 


VARELA, FAGUNDES 


Cavalheiro, Edgar. Fagundes Varela. Third Edition. Sao Paulo, 
Livraria Martins. 
Revised and enlarged edition of a classic biography. 


Sayers. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


SPANISH 


(By Epmunp L. Kine) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Artigas-Sanz, Maria Carmen de. El libro romdntico en Espana. 3 
vols. Madrid, C.S.I.C., 1953, 1954, 1955. 

Vol. I, “Valoracién histérica: Texto,” contains an unoriginal discussion of 
Romanticism and an interesting account of Romantic book making—typogra- 
phy, lithography, title pages, illustrations, ornaments, etc., all of which are 
amply illustrated in Vol. II. Vol. III, “Acervo patrimonial,” contains a bibliog- 
raphy of some 2,000 titles in a variety of arrangements. An announced second 
part of Vol. III has apparently not yet come out. The criteria of judgment are 
not very sharp, but the work should be useful to bibliographers, libraries, book- 
sellers, bibliophiles, and historians. 


Brown, R. F. La novela espanola, 1700-1850. See PQ, xxx (1954), 
144, 
Rev. by José F. Montesinos in NRFH, x (1956), 225-33, who offers valuable 
additions and suggestions. 


Carballo Picazo, A. ‘‘Los estudios de preceptiva y de métrica es- 
pafiolas en los siglos XIX y XX.’’ RL, vim (No. 15, julio-sept., 
1955), 23-56. 

A tentative collection of bibliographical notes based on the perusal of some 

2,200 books and periodicals. 


José Prades, Juana de. La teoria literaria (retéricas, poéticas, pre- 
ceptivas etc.). Monografias bibliogréficas, III. Madrid, Instituto 

de Estudios Madrilefios, 1954. 
Gives 379 numbered items (with annotations and lists of “critica”), covering 
the field from the 16th to the 20th century. J. H. Parker (in HR, xxv [1956], 
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238-39) points out the omission from this and the other monographs of the 
series, of significant contributions to the subject originating in languages other 
than Spanish. 


Montesinos, José F. Introduccién a una historia de la novela en 
Espana. Seguida del Esbozo de una bibliografia espanola de 
traducciones de novelas (1800-1850). Valencia, Castalia, 1955. 

Rev. by Manuel Seco in Arb, xxxIv (1956), 314-15. 

Halfway through this “introduction” Mr. Montesinos reminds the reader that 
he is writing not a study of literature but a work of sociology in the strict 
sense of the term. “Histéricamente, lo que importa es la preparacién de este 
ambiente inhéspito para el logro de mejores cosas. Son los editores y el piblico 
lo que mas cuenta, y las modas que los unos trasplantan y estimulan y los otros 
acogen, o que entre ellos se difunden; los autores sélo en la medida en que se 
pliegan a estas exigencias” (p. 97). Thus, even in the expository portion of the 
book we are offered bibliographical history mostly in terms of authors and 
works (translations) of little intrinsic interest. The result is formidable, 
scarcely penetrable save for the specialist in 19th-century literary history; but 
for him indispensable. The bibliography of translations occupies pp. 191 to 317, 
and there is a general index. 


Singer, A. E. A Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme. See PQ, 
xxxIv (1955), 163. (For a supplement to this book see ‘‘Eng- 
lish’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’) 

Rev. by Charles V. Aubrun in BIH, Lv (1955), 196-97. 


2. GENERAL 


Bleiberg, German. Antologia de elogios de la lengua espaiola. 
Madrid, Ediciones de Cultura Hispanica, 1951. 
See pp. 333 ff. for 19th-century eulogies. 


Castro, Américo. ‘‘Emigrados.’’ CCLC, No. 17, Marzo-Abril, 1956, 
5-14. 

This essay takes as its point of departure the recent work of Vicente 
Llorens, Liberales y romdnticos (see below), with the object of incorporating 
the generation of émigrés portrayed by Mr. Llorens into the general modality 
of Hispanic life as Mr. Castro develops it in La realidad histérica de Espaiia. 


Don Juan y el teatro en Espana. Fotografias de Juan Gyenes. Pre- 
sentacién de Luis Escobar. Introduccién de Enrique Llovet. 
Madrid, Edic. Mundo Hispanico, 1955. 


Grases, Pedro. ‘‘ Atala y el romanticismo en castellano.’’ RNC, xvi 
(No. 105, 1954), 45-50. 


Jan, Eduard von. ‘‘E] romanticismo espafiol y el alemén en sus 
relaciones.’’ Estudios Germdnicos: Homenaje a Juan Probst. 
Boletin 10, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1953. 

An abstract of this article by Fr. Darnhorst (Archiv fiir das Studiwm der 
Neueren Sprachen, 193. Band, 1. Heft, p. 99) provides the following account: 
The awakening of those “qualities that led to the grandiose achievements of 
the Reconquest” are attributed to the Gothic influence “on the character of the 
Romanized Spanish people.” But the encounters between the German and the 
Spanish mind in the Romantic period show how, on the one hand, the Germans 
proceeded systematically with searches that resulted in discoveries and, on the 
other, how the Spaniards even in this matter left things to chance. No mention 
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is made of the translation of Werther which Theodor Rediger [Redding?], the 
conqueror of Bailén, encouraged, and with which the self-willed Aragonese, José 
Mor de Fuentes, influenced incipient Spanish Romanticism as early as 1821. 
The Spanish version is so poor that many details are meaningful only to one 
already familiar with the material. 


Jiménez, Alberto. Juan Valera y la generacién de 1868. Oxford, 
Dolphin. 
Rev. by Cyrus C. DeCoster in HiUS, xxx1x (1956), 500. 


Lain Entralgo, Pedro. Espaiia como problema. Tomo I: Desde la 
“*Polémica de la ciencia espaiiola’’ hasta la Generacién del 98. 
Madrid, Aguilar. 

This work (a second volume continues the story to 1936) by the deposed 
rector of the University of Madrid is listed here because its first chapter deals 
with “El pensamiento en la Espajia del siglo XIX.” Dr. Lain’s intention is not 
to provide a systematic exposition of the subject but rather to elucidate the 
tragic schism between Left and Right that has marked the intellectual history 
of Spain from 1812 to the present day. Many of the critical observations are 
penetrating and just, but the author’s dissident right-wing, forward-looking, 
apparently scientific, neo-Catholic convictions, admissible as they may be, are 
so repetitiously enunciated that they will arouse hostility in most readers, con- 
vinced or skeptical. But the work also shows why an authoritarian regime could 
not tolerate Dr. Lain in a public office. Indeed, one wonders, even while 
sensing his restraint in the shadow of imminent censorship, why he has been 
allowed to say so much. The answer lies, perhaps, in the fact that Menéndez 
Pelayo is the hero of the piece. 

This is the new Peninsular Spanish essay—its style replete with jargon and 
colloquialism; arbitrary; ponderously allusive, reminiscent, and anticipatory 
(Augustine, Fichte, Unamuno, Castro, Ridruejo, Maraiién, Zubiri, José 
Antonio, ..!); publicly intimate beyond all existing canons of good taste. We 
must understand this kind of thing, whether we like it or not. Dr. Lain is not 
a coward. 


Llorens, V. Liberales y romanticos. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 166. 

Rev. by Gustavo Correa in CL, vit (1956), 86-87; by Edith F. Helman in 
HR, xxiv (1956), 329-31; by Claudio Guillén, in a reflective article, “Acerca 
de una emigracion romantica espaifiola,” in Romanische Forschungen, LXVIL 
(1956), 235-51. 


Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Spanish Literature. New York, 
Philosophical Library. 
Rev. by Oscar A. Fusel in HiUS xxxtx (1956), 500-01, who finds its use- 
fulness limited by arbitrary criteria. 


Pageard, Robert, and Ribbans, G. W. ‘‘Heine and Byron in the 
Semanario Popular (1862-1865).’’ BHS, xxxm (1956), 78-86. 
The joint authors here continue the studies they have previously pursued 
separately with the general aim of establishing the detail of Bécquer’s literary 
milieu. This article covers more ground than the title suggests: Florencio Janer, 
Augusto Ferran, translations from Germans other than Heine (Grimm, Herder, 
Uhland, Humboldt), Spanish poetry in the “Oriental” style, “popular” poetry. 
Appended to the critical survey of the Semanario Popular is an inventory of 
the translations of Byron (12 items), Heine (17 items), and other German 
writers (21 items) to be found in that magazine. 


Rossi, Giuseppe Carlo. ‘‘La Spagna nelle Notizie letterarie (Cesena, 
1791-1792) di Juan de Osuna.’’ FiR, m (1956), 90-105. 
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Osuna (1745-1818) was a Spanish Jesuit who spent the years of exile in 
Italy, writing and teaching. Mr. Rossi’s article provides an ample (and enter- 
taining) account of his journalistic activities as a rather pararomantic figure, 
a classicist and a priest, caught in the crossfire between the afrancesados and 
the casticistas. Interesting bibliographical details of literary relations between 
Spain and Italy at the end of the 18th century. 


Sanchez Agesta, Luis. Historia del constitucionalismo espanol. 

Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 

Rev. by Juan Mercader in Arb, xxxv (Nos. 129, 130, 1956), 180-82. According 
to the reviewer: (1) The liberal revolution destroyed the monarchy and the 
aristocracy as sources of stabilizing authority and administrative experience 
and replaced them with nothing. (2) 19th-century Spanish liberalism sought 
to depend on public opinion in a society whose illiteracy precluded the existence 
of public opinion. (3) Thus, even so, the press assumed special importance as 
an instrument of action; the writer rose in the social scale, and there was a 
tendency to confuse literature and politics. 

The book considers, besides, the Constitution of 1812 as modeled after the 
French one of 1791; the influence of Jovellanos in the Estatuto Real of 1834 
as well as the roles of Javier de Burgos and Martinez de la Rosa in its con- 
ception; the roles of Toreno and Alcalé Galiano in the conception of the Con- 
stitution of 1837; of Donoso in that of 1845. 


Valbuena Prat, Angel. Historia del teatro espanol. Barcelona, Edi- 
torial Noguer, S.A. 

According to an advance brochure, this is a comprehensive work (808 pages 
of text plus 200 illustrations), beginning with the liturgical drama of the 
Middle Ages and ending with the theatre of the present day. Chaps. xxIv to 
XXVIII are devoted to the Romantics. The volume will undoubtedly be a useful 
companion to the author’s general history of Spanish literature. 


Williams, S. T. The Spanish Background of American Literature. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 159. 
Rev. by Angel del Rio in RR, XLvi1 (1956), 198-205; by E. H. Hespelt in HR, 
XXIV (1956), 322-24. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
BECQUER 


Gonzalez Lépez. See ‘‘Castro.’’ 


Ramirez-Araujo, Alejandro. ‘‘Dos poetas del atomo: Bécquer y 
Lucrecio.’’ Sympostum, x (1956), 119-24. 

Comparisons that are more amusing than instructive and not directed toward 
any very clear point. The reader, moreover, will have trouble identifying the 
edition of Bécquer’s works cited by the author simply as “Madrid, Aguilar.” 
There are at least two of these (1934 and 1942), differing in content and 
pagination; and both of them are inaccurate and incomplete. The best edition 
to date is Obras completas, 2a edicién, Madrid, A. Aguado, 1951, which con- 
tains the Rimas in the form in which Bécquer wrote them, that is, cleansed of 
the posthumous “corrections” that appear in most editions, including the 
Aguilar. (See PQ, xxxim [1954], 148.) Mr. Ramirez-Araujo’s use of a faulty 
edition happens, fortunately, not to affect the validity of what he has to say. 


CABALLERO 


Cuevas, Jestis de las. ‘‘Tula y Fernén en Sevilla: A través de unas 
eartas inéditas.’’ Archivo Hispalense, xx (1954), 51-72. 
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CADALSO 


Adinolfi, Giulia. ‘‘Le Cartas marruecas’’ de José Cadalso e la cul- 
tura spagnola della seconda meta del Settecento.’’ FiR, m 
(1956), 30-83. 

A revisionist study, following Sarrailh and others, intended to break through 
the limits fixed by Menéndez Pelayo of “uno schema statico e astratto” into 
“una realta ben pit articolata e complessa.” The author develops with consider- 
able subtlety and abundant documentation, but with unnecessary truculence, the 
thesis that Cadalso’s true, original contribution to Spanish culture “non é gia 
in questi precorrimenti romantici. . . ma in quella parte della sua opera che pid 
intimamente e profondamente é legata alle idee e ai problemi dei suoi tempi.” 


Hughes, John B. ‘‘Dimensiones estéticas de las Cartas marruecas. 
NRFH, x (1956), 194-202. 

Another revisionist study, this one seeks to isolate the literary as opposed to 
the moralistic element in the Cartas, finding the former, for the most part, in 
the occasional interpolations of “personal” expression. To some extent the 
literary element is seen to be integral to the Cartas as a whole, e.g., the develop- 
ment of Spain as a tragic hero; but the more modern literary quality is found 
in the marginal development of tragicomic characters of some degree of 
autonomy, in anticipation of Larra and Galdés. It is this aspect of the Cartas 
rather than their scarcely original ideology that continues to attract the modern 
reader. 


>? 


CASTRO 


Gonzdlez Lépez, Emilio. Galicia, su alma y su cultura. Buenos Aires, 
Ediciones del Centro Gallego, 1954. 
Rev. by Ramén Martinez Lépez in NREFH, x (1956), 87. Contains, naturally, 
a study of Rosalia and also of Rosalia and Bécquer. 


ESTEBANEZ CALDERON 


Cano, José Luis. ‘‘ Actualidad de ‘El Solitario.’ ’’ Cl, mayo-junio, 
1956, pp. 51-55. 

An essay motivated by the publication of the two volumes of E. C.’s com- 
plete works in the continuation of the B.A.E. (see below). Brief biography, 
followed by a discussion of E. C.’s position with respect to Neo-classicism and 
Romanticism. The somewhat loosely held thesis is that he developed from the 
first position to the second and that he is also “clasico y romantico a un 
tiempo.” The author confuses matters by referring to the new edition as be- 
longing to the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, whereas it belongs to 
the continuation of the old B.A.E. 


Estébanez Calderén, Serafin. Vida y obra de D.—, ‘‘ El Solitarw.’’ 
Edicién, prélogo y notas de Jorge Campos. 2 vols. Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafoles, continuacién, Lxxvmi and Lxx1x. Madrid, 
Atlas, 1955. 

Sr. Campos has culled texts from forty odd journals and from prior studies, 
some obscure, some well-known, in order to present these complete works of 
Estébanez Calderén. The biography assimilates much new information, sug- 
gesting that E. C.’s life was more interesting than his work; but the proper 
limitations of a biographical preface do not allow Sr. Campos to make the most 
of this possibility. The preface concludes with an extensive bibliography. Re- 
grettably, only the ink and paper of the continuation of the B.A.E. are an 
improvement over the first 72 volumes; typographical carelessness is every- 
where apparent. The books are hideous, but legible. 








——, 
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DONOSO CORTES 


Chaix-Ruy, Jules. Donoso Cortés: Théologien de l’histoire et' 
prophéte. Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie. Sixiéme 
section, Philosophie Moderne, II. Paris, Beauchesne et ses Fils. 


GALLARDO 


Rodriguez Mofiino, Antonio. Don Bartolomé José Gallardo (1776- 
1852). Estudio bibliografico. Madrid, ‘‘Sancha,’’ 1955. 

Rev. by Jorge Campos in Arb, xxxv (Nos. 129, 130, 1956), 188-90; by J[osé] 
L[uis] C[ano] in Cl, Jan.-Feb., 1956, p. 79. According to the reviewers, Sr. 
Rodriguez Mojiino has treated his 19th-century antecedent with his customary 
care and special affection, and the result is that we now have various “lost” 
works, an autograph of “Blanca flor” that differs from the standard published 
version, Gallardo’s extensive marginalia, and 50 letters (1830, 1850). 


JOVELLANOS 


Demerson, Georges. ‘‘Quatre poémes inédits de Jovellanos.’’ BIH, 
Lv (1956), 36-47. 

A romance attacking Forner humorously; a hendecasyllabic and assonantic 
prologue for the tragedy Pelayo; an elegy in “verso libre’—“A la ausencia de | 
Marina”; and a sonnet, lightly amorous, “A Enarda”—all from MS. in the | 
Biblioteca Nacional. M. Demerson has a brief introduction to the four poems. 


MELENDEZ VALDES f 


Meléndez Valdés, Juan. Poesias inéditas. Introduccién de Rodriguez 
Moiino, See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 174. 


Rev. by G. Demerson in BlH, Lvit (1955), 178-81. ) 


MESONERO ROMANOS { 


Simén Diaz, José. La investigacién bibliografica sobre temas es- 
panoles. Monografias bibliograficas, I. Madrid, Instituto de Es- 
tudios Madrilefios, 1954. 

Rev. by J. H. Parker in HR, xxiv (1956), 238-39. The first of a series of 
monographs whose purpose is to systematize Spanish bibliographical procedure. 
“Bibliografia de Madrid” is the main interest, but work will cover a wider 
field also—literature, philology, history, art, etc. The present work involves a 
practical application of “methods” to the theme of Mesonero Romanos (i.e., 
source material for the study of his life and works). 


ZORRILLA 


Zorri!la, José. México y los mexicanos (1855-1857). Prélogo, notas 
y bibliografia de Andrés Henestrosa. Coleccién Studium, 9. 





México, Ediciones de Andrea, 1955. 
Rev. by John Kenneth Leslie in HR, xxtv (1956), 256-57, who finds this new 
edition of the Zorrilla work that forms a large part of La flor de los recuerdos 

to be careless and erroneous in matters of fact. 
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SPANISH AMERICAN 
(By Joun B. Hucues) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general.’’ RHM, No. 1 
(1956), 67. 

‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general.’?’ RHM, No. 2 
(1956), 170. 

‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general.’’ RHM, Nos. 3-4 
(1956), 366-67. 


Burrus, E. J. ‘‘ An Introduction to Bibliographical Tools in Spanish 
America and Manuscript Collections Relating to Hispanic 
America.’’ HAHR, xxxv, No. 4 (1955), 443-83. 


Leguizamén, Julio A. Bibliografia general de la literatura hispano- 
americana. Buenos Aires, Editoriales Reunidas, 1954. 


Pollack, Felix. ‘‘The Spanish American Collection at Northwestern 


University.’’ HAHR, xxxv, No. 4 (1955), 499-501. 
2. GENERAL 


‘* Alone.’’ See Diaz Arrieta below. 


Alvarado. See Gonzalez below. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. Estudios sobre escritores de América. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Raigal, 1954. 

Rev. by Robert G. Mead in ND, No. 2 (1956), 109; by Tulio Halperin Donghi 
in Sur, No. 233 (1955), 93-95. 

Contains a series of provocative and informed essays ranging chronologically 
from Las Casas to Pedro Henriquez Urejia. See particularly chapters 3 through 
7, pp. 20-166, under the following headings: “Discusién sobre la novela en 
América,” “Notas sobre la novela historica en el siglo XIX,” “Echeverria y el 
liberalismo romantico,” “El historicismo de Sarmiento,” “Isaacs y su romantico 
Maria,” “El telar de una novela historica: Enriquillo de Galvan,” “La prosa 
poética de Jose Marti. A proposito de Amistad funesta.” 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. Historia de la literatura hispanoaméri- 


cana. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 164. 
Rev. by Frank P. Hebblethwaite in RIB, Iv, No. 4 (1954), 321-22. See also 


PQ, XXxIV (1955), 164. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. ‘‘ Papeles: Teoria de la novela realista.’’ 
Sur, No. 233 (1955), 81-84. 


Barrera, Isaac J. Historia de la literatura ecuatoriana. Quito, Casa 


de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1954. 
Rev. by Augusto Arias in BANHQ, xxxvi, No. 85 (1955), 145-47. 


Bataillon, Marcel. ‘‘Mérimée et 1’américanisme d’il y a cent ans.”’ 
BIH, ivi (1954), 424-30. 
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Bazin, R. Histoire de la littérature américaine de langue espagnole. 


See PQ, xxxv (1956), 164. 
Rev. by Charles V. Aubrun in RIB, Iv, No. 3 (1954), 238-39. 


Brushwood, John Stubbs. The Romantic Novel in Mexico. Columbia, 
University of Missouri Studies, 1954. 


Caballero Calderén, Eduardo. ‘‘ Hispanoamérica en sus novelistas.’’ 
CH, No. 63 (1955), 412-517. 


Carril, Bonifacio del. ‘‘Mauricio Rugendas, pintor de Buenos 
Aires.’’ Nac, May 20. 

Describes the visits of Johann Moritz Rugendas (European painter, born in 
Augsburg) to Argentina in the 1830’s and 40’s. The article is illustrated with 
reproductions of his paintings of Buenos Aires and rural Argentina during the 
period of Rosas. There are references to the paintings of Rugendas in a letter 
of Mariquita Sanchez de Mendeville to Echeverria in April of 1845 (Rugendas, 
later in Paris, was to depict a scene from Echeverria’s La cautiva.) Sarmiento 
considered that Rugendas “con el lapiz,” and Humboldt “con la pluma” were 
“Jos dos europeos que mas a lo vivo han descrito la América.” 


Diaz Arrieta, Hernan. Historia personal de la literatura chilena. 
Santiago de Chile, Editorial Zig Zag, 1954. 
Rev. by Guillermo de Torre in CCLC, septiembe-octubre, pp. 123-24. 


Dussuel, Francisco. Historia de la literatura chilena. Santiago de 
Chile, Editorial Paulinas, 1954. 


Escobar, Alberto. ‘‘ El cuento peruano.’’ EA, rx (1955), 289-312. 

A panoramic view of the tradition of the cuento in Peru from colonial times 
to the present. Includes an analysis of Ricardo Palma and the “criollistas” of 
the 19th century . 


Farinelli, Arturo. Poesia y critica; Temas hispdnicos. Madrid, 1954. 
Contains an essay on “Los romanticos de la Argentina y Lord Byron.” 


Gonzadlez, Mercedes. Literatura cubana (Desde sus origenes a nues- 
tros dias). Havana, 1953. 


Gonzélez, Otto Ratil and Alvarado, Humberto. ‘‘Panorama de la 
poesia guatemalteca.’’ CA, xv, No. 2 (1956), 217-36. 


Guerrero, Luis Beltran. Humanismo y romanticismo. Barcelona, 
Ediciones ‘‘Nueva Cadiz,’’ 1954. 
Rev. by Domingo Casanovas in RNC, xvil, No. 109 (1955), 187-88 . 


Martinez, José Luis. La emancipacidn literaria en México. México, 


Martinez, José Luis. La expresién nacional. Letras mexicanas del 
siglo XIX. México, Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 1955. 


Mead, Robert G. ‘‘Montalvo, Hostos y el ensayo hispanoamericano.’’ 
HiUS, xxxrx (1956), 56-62. 
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La musa romantica en Colombia. (Seleccién, prélogo y notas de 
Rafael Maya.) Bogota, Biblioteca de Autores Colombianos, 1954. 


Onis, Frederico de. ‘‘Panorama de la poesia hispanoamericana.’’ 
CCLC, noviembre-diciembre, pp. 11-19. 


Navarro, Joaquina. La novela realista mexicana. México, Compaiia 


General de Ediciones, 1955. 
Rev. by Ruth Richardson in HiUS, xxxvitt (1955), 387-88. 


Rivera de Alvarez, Josefina. Diccionario de literatura puertorri- 
quena. Edicién de La Torre. Rio Piedras, Universidad de Puerto 


Rico, 1955. 
Rev. by Maria Teresa Babin in Aso, (1956), 95-99. 


Rodriquez Demorizi, Emilio. ‘‘E] romanticismo en Cuba: Un apunte 
y una sugestién.’’ RBNH, vi, No. 3 (1955), 63-68. 


Rosa Nieves, Cesareo. ‘‘ Poesia puertorriquefia (1843-1956).’’ HA, 
LIv (1956), 195-211. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘;Ha sido el siglo XIX el de nuestro re- 
nacimiento?’’ RNC, No. 110 (1955), 110-16. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘ Nuevas notas sobre el romanticismo ameri- 
eano.’’ UA, xxx, No. 122 (1955), 444-52. 


Silva Castro, Rail. Panorama de la literatura chilena. México, Fon- 


do de Cultura Econdémica. 
Rev. in CCLC, septiembre-octubre, p. 124 . 


Tello, Jaime. Colombia, el hombre y el paisaje. Bogota, Editorial 
Iqueima, 1955. 


A survey and interpretation of the theme given in the title throughout the 
history of Colombian Literature. 


Torres Rioseco, Arturo. Ensayos sobre literatura latinoamericana. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 166-67. 
Rev. by Bernardo Gicovate in CoLi, vit (1955), 170-71. 


Zerega Fombona, Alberto. La culture latinoaméricaine: Littérature, 
arts, sciences. Paris, Presses Univérsitaires de France, 1955. 
Rev. by Charles V. Aubrun in BIH, tvu, No. 3 (1955), 337-39. 
Chapter 6 of the Encyclopédie de VAmérique Latine, politique économique, 
culturelle. Contains a concise summary of Spanish American literary activity 
prior to Rubén Dario. 


Zum Felde, Alberto. Indice critico y cultural de la literatura hispano- 
americana: El ensayo y la critica. México, Editorial Guarania, 
1955. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALMAFUERTE 


See ‘‘Palacios.’’ 
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CHOCANO 


Pefiuelas, Marcelino C. ‘‘Whitman y Chocano. Unas notas.’’ CA, 
septiembre-octubre, pp. 223-31. 


DIAZ MIRON 


Diaz Plaja, Guillermo. ‘‘El sentimiento de la naturaleza en Diaz 
Mirén.’’ CH, xx, No. 65 (1955), 197-205. 


ECHEVERRIA 


Anderson Imbert. See Estudios sobre escritores de América under 
**2. General.’’ 


Carril. See ‘‘Mauricio Rugendas, pintor de Buenos Aires,’’ under 
‘*2. General.’’ 


Mansilla, Lila d’Onofrio de. ‘‘Estéban Echeverria después del 
centenario de su muerte.’’ Nac, Jan. 15. 


GALVAN 


Anderson Imbert. See Estudios sobre escritores de América under 
**2. General.’’ 


Galvin, Manuel de Jesis. The Cross and the Sword. English trans- 
lation of Enriquillo by Robert Graves. Foreword by Max. 
Henriquez Urena. Bloomington, University of Indiana Press, 
1955. 


GUTIERREZ NAJERA 


Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel. Cuentos frdgiles. Prélogo de Enrique 
Gonzalez Casanova. México, 1955. 


Kosloff, Alexander. ‘‘Téenica de los cuentos de Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera.’’ RI, xrx, No. 38 (1954), 333-57. 


HEREDIA 


Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. José Maria Heredia, primogénito del ro- 


manticismo hispano. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 170. 
Rev. by Manuel Seco in Arb, xxxv, No. 132 (1956), 532-34. 


HERNANDEZ 


Martinez Estrada, Ezequiel. Muerte y transfiguracién de Martin 
Fierro, Ensayo de interpretacién de la vida argentina. Con el 
texto integro del poema. México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1948. 

Although this can hardly be considered a “recent” publication, I include it in 
the 1956 Bibliography on two counts: 1. as the most important critical work on 
the Martin Fierro to date, 2. because it has not appeared in the Bibliographies 
of previous years. 

Sr. Martinez Estrada, one of Argentina’s foremost poets and critics, drawing 
upon his extraordinary analytical powers and informed intuition, examines 
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Hernandez’ masterpiece with regard to internal aesthetic meaning, the psycholo- 
gy of the characters of the poem, inner life of the author, and the work’s sig- 
nificance in terms of Argentine Culture as a whole. In the process of his 
penetrating (and comprehensive—2 volumes) study, Martinez Estrada sum- 
marizes and reshapes all previous criticism on the subject. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, this is, perhaps, the best literary criticism (and literary history) yet 
written on a Spanish American topic. 


Rivera, Enrique. José Hernandez y la guerra del Paraguay. Buenos 


Aires, Indoamériea, 1954. 
Rev. by Roscoe R. Hill in BA, xxrx, No. 4 (1955), 461. 


Vasquez, Anibal S. José Hernandez en los entreveros jordanistas. 


Parana, 1953. 
Rev. by Joseph T. Criscenti in HAHR, xxxv (1955), 321-22. 


HOSTOS 
Mead. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
ISAACS 


Anderson Imbert. See Estudios sobre escritores de América under 
“*2. General.’’ 


Marquez Rodriguez, Alexis. ‘‘Para una revisién de Maria.’’ NacC, 
July 21, 1955. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘Jorge Isaacs, Cali: 1 de abril de 1837. 
Ibagué : 17 de abril de 1895.’’ Bo, No. 42, 341-54. 


Valiente, José Angel. ‘‘Maria, novela americana.’’ Cl, v1, N. 35 
(1955), 52-56. 


LASTARRIA 


See ‘‘Correspondencia entre Sarmiento y Lastarria 1844-1888”’ 
under ‘‘Sarmiento.”’ 


MARMOL . 


Guardia, Alfredo de la. ‘‘Etica y estética en los dramas de José 
Marmol.’’ Nac, Feb. 26. 


MITRE 


Careano, Miguel Angel. ‘‘La economia politica y el hombre de 
gobierno.’’ Nac, Jan. 15. 


Lafinur, Alvaro Melian. ‘‘Mitre poeta y humanista.’’ Nac, Jan. 22. 
Mantovani, Juan. ‘‘Mitre y la educacién nacional.’’ Nac, Jan. 15. 


Marquez Miranda, Fernando. ‘‘Mitre y las lenguas aborigenes 
americanas.’’ Nac, Jan. 22. 


Nac, Second Section, Jan. 19. 
The literary supplement is dedicated in its entirety to Mitre in honor of the 
50th anniversary of his death. Contains the following articles: Antonio Pagés 
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Larraya, “Afios de aprendizaje del patricio”; Leén Rebollo Paz, “La madurez 
constructiva”; B. Gonzalez Arribi, “La anciandad gloriosa y la apoteosis 
péstuma”; Alfredo Bioy Casares, “La politica internacional de Mitre”; Carlos 
Alberto Erro, “La profesion de fe de Mitre’; José Luis Lanuza, “Mitre 
periodista”; Ricardo de Caillet-Bois, “Mitre historiador.” 


Ornstein, Leopoldo R. ‘‘La vida militar de Mitre.’’ Nac, Jan. 22. 
Sanchez Viamonte, Carlos. ‘‘ Mitre el repiblico.’’ Nac, Jan. 15. 
MONTALVO 


Carrera Andrade, Jorge. ‘‘Juan Montalvo, defensor de los derechos 
humanos.’’ CCLC (marzo-abril, 1956), 76-80. 
Mead. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
OTHON 


Warner, Ralph E. ‘‘Los poemas risticos de Manuel José Othdén. 
Estudio bibliografico analitico.’’ Abs, xrx, No. 4 (1955), 438-47. 


PALACIOS 


Brughetti, Romualdo. Vida de Almafuerte: El combatiente perpetuo. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 172. 
Rev. by Willis Knapp Jones in BA, xxtx, No. 4 (1955), 455. 
Carilla, Emilio. ‘‘La poesia de Almafuerte.’’ Meri, Nos. 2-4 (1954), 
55-94. 


De Isusi, Alejandro. Almafuerte, cantor del pueblo. La Plata, Oli- 


vieri y Dominguez. 
Rev. in Nac, Sept. 2. 


Palacios, Pedro Bonifacio. Obras de Almafuerte, poesias y prosas. 
Ordenadas para celebrar su centenario por Romualdo Brughetti. 


Buenos Aires, Peuser, 1954. 
Rev. by Francisco Luis Bermidez in ND, xxxv, No. 3 (1956), 112-15. 


PALMA 
See ‘‘Escobar’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
SARMIENTO 
Anderson Imbert. See Estudios sobre escritores de América under 
“2. General.’’ 
Carril. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Correspondencia entre Sarmiento y Lastarria 1844-1888. Edicién 
de Maria Luisa del Pino de Carbone. Buenos Aires, Graficas 


Chiesino, 1954. 
Rev. by Harry Bernstein in HAHR, xxxv (1955), 299-300. 


Fein, John M. ‘‘Longfellow, Sarmiento and Two Unpublished Let- 
ters.’’ Am, xu, No. 3 (1956), 299-302. 
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Halperin Donghi, Tulio. ‘‘Facundo y el historicismo romantico.’’ 
Nac, Sept. 23. 


Iduarte, Andrés. Sarmiento, Marti y Rodé. Havana, Academia de la 
historia de Cuba, 1955. 


Picén Salas, Mariano. ‘‘ Actualidad de Sarmiento.’’ Nac, July 8. 

Ves Losada, Alfredo E. ‘‘Campo y ciudad en Facundo.’’ CA, 
noviembre-diciembre, pp. 185-202. 

SILVA 

Carry Lara, Fernando. ‘‘José Asuncién Silva y el modernismo.’’ 
Espiral, v1, No. 58 (1955), 3. 
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CHRISTABEL: THE VISION OF FEAR 


By Epwarp E. Bostetrer 
University of Washington 


In The Starlit Dome, G. Wilson Knight refers vividly to Christa- 
bel, The Ancient Mariner, and Kubla Khan ‘‘as a little Divina Com- 
media exploring in turn Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise.’’* Certainly 
so far as it goes, Christabel is a nightmare vision of the triumph of 
evil. Not only is the good invaded and violated without cause or 
warning, not only is it powerless to defend itself, but it is also in- 
voluntarily taking on in the second part of the poem the loathsome 
characteristics of the invader. Perhaps the most terrifying twist of 
all is the ambiguous nature of Geraldine—one cannot be sure that 
she is not after all the emissary or instrument of those living in the 


upper sky who love Christabel. 
I 


The relationship between good and evil in the poem is the relation- 
ship which Coleridge again and again traced in his own life. Christa- 
bel’s experience at the end of Part I is strikingly like dream experi- 
ences recorded in the notebooks. In fact, the poem as we have it 
might be looked upon as the transmutation into art of Coleridge’s 
own private vision of hell. When we set it against the background 
of other poems, letters, and excerpts from the notebooks, we are able 
to see in a new perspective the significance of the relationship be- 
tween Geraldine and Christabel and understand more fully why 
Coleridge did not, perhaps could not, finish the poem. 

Coleridge’s most dramatic poetic account of his personal vision 
of hell is in The Pains of Sleep, written in 1803 and published with 
Christabel in 1816. The thematic development runs closely parallel 
to that of Christabel, and indeed the poem could stand more rele- 
vantly or at least more obviously as a conclusion to Part II of 
Christabel than the enigmatic personal comment Coleridge did affix. 
When The Pains of Sleep is brought into juxtaposition with ‘‘The 
Conclusion to Part I,’’ the parallel emerges in bold relief. 

In ‘‘The Conclusion to Part I,’’ Christabel is first deseribed as 
she looked in praying at the old oak tree, ‘‘her face resigned to bliss 
or bale.’’ Abruptly, in the next section she is shown: 


1G. Wilson Knight, The Starlit Dome (London, 1941), p. 83. 
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With open eyes (ah woe is me! ) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is— 

O sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree? (292-97)2 


In the opening section of The Pains of Sleep Coleridge tells how, 
though it is not his custom to pray, he composes his spirit to love: 


In humble trust mine eye-lids close, 

With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication; 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest, 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are. (6-13) 


The last four lines recall the lines which end ‘‘The Conclusion to 
Part I’’: 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That Saints will aid if men will call; 

For the blue sky bends over all! (329-31) 

As Christabel’s prayers are followed by the embrace of Geraldine 
and the evil dreams, so in the second section of The Pains of Sleep 
the fiendish dreams inflict themselves upon Coleridge: 

Desire with loathing strangely mixed 

On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

Fantastic passions! maddening brawl! 

And shame and terror over all! ... 

For all seemed guilt, remorse or woe, 

My own or others still the same 

Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame. (23-26; 30-32) 
And in the conclusion of the poem Coleridge is driven to ask the 
question which Christabel might ask: 

Such punishments, I said, were due 

To natures deepliest stained with sin. .. 

But wherefore, wherefore fall on me? 

To be beloved is all I need, 

And whom I love, I love indeed. (43-44; 50-52) 

‘‘Shame’’ is the word which links Christabel’s dream and Coler- 
idge’s own. And as Christabel dreamed of Geraldine, so Coleridge 
dreamed recurrently of loathly ladies. The note-book entry for 
‘*Friday Night, Nov. 28, 1800, or rather Saturday morning’’ reads: 


—most frightful Dream of a Woman whose features were blended with dark- 
ness catching hold of my right eye & attempting to pull it out—I caught hold 


2 Coleridge’s verse is quoted from The Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge (Oxford, 1912). 
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of her arm fast—a horrid feel—Wordsworth cried out aloud to me hearing 

| my scream—heard his cry & thought it cruel he did not come but did not 
wake till his cry was repeated a third time—the Woman’s name Ebon Ebon 
Thalud—when I awoke, my right eyelid swelled.3 


) And nearly three years later he writes: 


My dreams uncommonly illustrative of the non-existence of Surprize in 
sleep. -I was followed up & down by a frightful pale woman who, I 
thought, wanted to kiss me, & had the property of giving a shameful Disease 
! by breathing in the face. & again I dreamed that a figure of a woman of gigan- 
the Height, dim & indefinite & smokelike [possibly snakelike] appeared—& 
that I was forced to run up toward it & then it changed to a stool—& then 
appeared again in another place—& again I went up in great fright—& it 
5 changed to some other common thing—Yet I felt no surprize.+ 
These dreams become a key to the ambiguous sexual implications 
of the poem. The relationship between Christabel and Geraldine is 
the relationship between Coleridge and the dream woman and might 
very well have had its origin in one of his dream experiences. Coler- 
idge’s statement in the Preface of 1816 that the first conception | 
} of the tale had come ‘‘with the wholeness, no less than the liveli- 
ness of a vision’’ takes on literal meaning. 
As The Pains of Sleep makes clear, Coleridge was obsessively | 
aware of the basic goodness of his nature, and of the presence at ‘ 
the same time of evil passions which when consciously repressed 
broke out in ‘‘fiendish dreams.’’ It was difficult for him to avoid 
the conclusion that suffering and sin were imposed upon him from 
\ without or by forces within him beyond his conscious control. He 
was confronted, therefore, with frightening questions as to the ori- 
gin and nature of evil. 
In a notebook entry of December 28, 1803, he says, ‘‘I will at 
least make the attempt to explain to myself the Origin of Moral 
Evil from the streamy Nature of Association, which Thinking— 
Reason, curbs & rudders, how this comes to be so difficult/ Do not 
the bad Passions in Dreams throw light and shew of proof upon this 
Hypothesis? —Explain those bad Passions & I shall gain Light, I 
am sure.’ Coleridge’s observation of the ‘‘streamy Nature of As- 
sociation’’ in himself undoubtedly had much to do with his increas- 
ing hostility to Hartley’s doctrines. For to accept a necessitarian 
philosophy was to acknowledge the possibiltiy that the universe was 





3 Notebook 4, f. 34. I wish to thank Miss Kathleen Coburn for her kindness 
in allowing me to quote this and the following entry from her forthcoming 
edition of the notebooks. 

4 October 3, 1803, Notebook 21, f. 41. 

5 Notebook "16, f. 48. Quoted in Humphrey House, Coleridge co 1953), 
pp. 44-45. Cf. Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), p 
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dominated by the principle of evil rather than of good, or worse 
still, that the primary laws of his own nature were the evil passions 
of which his mind was the helpless instrument. For a man who 
prided himself on his intellectual and moral will the greatest degra- 
dation was undoubtedly the powerlessness of his mind to prevent 
its violation by the ‘‘bad passions.’’ At various times, up to the 
last years of his life, Coleridge defined madness in terms of this 
paralysis of will. His most striking statement on the subject is in 
Table Talk, in the entry for May 1, 1830, where he defines madness 
as ‘‘the sleep of the spirit with certain conditions of wakefulness ; 
that is to say, lucid intervals. During this sleep or recession of the 
spirit, the lower or bestial states of life rise up into action and 
prominence. It is an awful thing to be eternally tempted by the 
perverted senses. The reason may resist—it does resist—for a long 
time; but too often, at length, it yields for a moment, and the man 
is mad for ever. An act of the will is, in many instances, precedent 
‘to complete insanity.’’® 
Christabel is concerned with this kind of madness. Christabel 
suffers the ‘‘sleep of the spirit’’ in which ‘‘the lower or bestial 
states of life rise up into action and prominence.’’ Her intellectual 
awareness is unimpaired, but her will is paralysed—she can only 
imitate ‘‘that look of dull and treacherous hate.’’ Her supreme ef- 
fort of will at the end of Part II to entreat the Baron to send Ger- 
aldine away simply makes Geraldine’s triumph more complete. In 
terms of the notebook entry of Dec. 28, 1803, that triumph could be 
looked upon as the triumph of the ‘‘streamy Nature of Association,’’ 
and the poem a dramatization of the psychological heH implicit in 
Hartley’s doctrine.’ 


6 Table Talk (Oxford, 1917), pp. 84-85. Also in Inquiring Spirit, ed. Kath- 
leen Coburn (London, 1951), p. 36. 

7The notebook entry was written during the period when Coleridge was 
suffering from the agonies described in The Pains of Sleep, a first version of 
which he sent to Southey on September 10, 1803. (Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
[London, 1895], 1, 435-37). In a letter to Poole on January 15, 1804, he asserts 
his triumph over the ‘‘ pernicious doctrine of necessity’’ (Letters, u, 452-54). 
He had asserted a similar triumph in a letter to Poole for March 16, 1801. It 
is interesting that the announcement that he has overthrown ‘‘the doctrine 
of association, as taught by Hartley, and with it all the irreligious metaphysics 
of modern infidels—especially the doctrine of necessity” is followed by the 
confident statement that he intends to take a week’s respite from his meta- 
= labors and make Christabel ready for the press (Letters, 1, 348-49). 

e could say that to a certain extent the completion of Christabel was con- 
tingent upon Coleridge’s finding a satisfactory refutation of the doctrine of 
necessity. 
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In a remarkable piece of self-examination in the notebook entry 
for January, 1805, Coleridge attributes his ‘‘faulty actions’’ to 
fear of his dreams, among other things: 


It is a most instructive part of my Life the fact that I have been always 
preyed on by some Dread, and perhaps all my faulty actions have been the 
consequence of some Dread or other on my mind, from fear of Pain, or Shame, 
not from prospect of Pleasure. . . [Then follows a revealing list of causes of 
dread from childhood on, concluding,} And finally stimulants in the fear and 
prevention of violent Bowel attacks from mental agitation; then almost epi- 
leptic night-horrors in my sleep, and since then every error I have committed, 
has been the immediate effect of the Dread of these bad most shocking 
Dreams—anything to prevent them... .8 


The ‘‘stimulants’’ are undoubtedly opium and laudanum; in a 
number of letters he specifically blames fear of mental and physical 
pain for his turning to opium. And in a letter to John Morgan on 
May 15, 1814, he combines this explanation with imagery strikingly 
similar to that of Christabel and his dreams: 


Often have I wished to have been . . . trodden and spit upon, if by any 
means it might be an atonement for the direful guilt that (like all others) 
first smiled on me, like Innocence! then crept closer, and yet closer, till it had 
thrown it’s serpent folds round and round me, and I was no longer in my own 
power! Something even the most wretched of Beings (human Beings at least) 
owes to himself and this I will say and dare with truth say—that never was I 
led to this wicked direful practice of taking Opium or Laudanum by any desire 
or expectation of exciting pleasurable sensations; but purely by terror, by 
cowardice of pain, first of mental pain, and afterwards as my System became 
weakened, even of bodily Pain.9 


Perhaps the most important phrase in the letter is the parentheti- 
eal ‘‘like all others,’’ which indicates that Coleridge recognizes in 
his experience with opium a familiar pattern. He describes the 
drug as if it were a force external to himself which under the cover 
of a specious appearance of good deliberately and maliciously en- 
traps him. In the next sentence, he admits his responsibility, but im- 


8 Notebook 21. Quoted in Inquiring Spirit, p. 54. 

® Unpublished Letters, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (New Haven, 1933), m, 112- 
13. The relationship between opium and dreams has been discussed by Miss 
Elisabeth Schneider, who points out that sexual desire is deadened by the taking 
of opium but is ‘‘reawakened under withdrawal with increased intensity, often 
during sleep’’ (Coleridge, Opiwm and Kubla Khan [Chicago, 1953], p. 63). 
The dreams described in the notebooks and in The Pains of Sleep express sexual 
attitudes whose origins are undoubtedly independent of opium. But the dreams 
occurred apparently during periods in which Coleridge was trying to abandon 
opium. His use of sexual imagery for the description of opium indicates that 
the two evils were inextricably entangled in his mind. By the time Coleridge 
began Christabel in 1798 he was already taking opium with some regularity, 
so that the particular pattern of the relationship between Christabel and Ger- 
aldine may reflect the blurred interaction of opium and sexual desire. The 
primary imagery for Geraldine is sexual, but her effect is narcotic. As the 
focal detail linking the sexual and narcotic imagery, Geraldine’s touch drugs 
and paralyzes Christabel and at the same time provokes fearful dreams. 
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plies that he turned to opium with the best of intentions or at least 
with innocent motives, out of terror of ‘‘mental pain,’’ and therefore 
is finally not to blame for the consequences of his act. In another 
letter to Morgan, written the day before, he describes the effects 
of the drug in terms of the paralysis not of the Will but of the Vo- 
lition. The distinction seems to be drawn between the desire to do 
good and the power to act upon the desire, between Christabel’s 
awareness of Geraldine’s evil and her helplessness before it: 


I know, it will be vain to attempt to persuade Mrs. Morgan or Charlotte, 
that a man, whose moral feelings, reason, understanding and senses are per- 
fectly sane and vigorous, may yet have been mad—aAnd yet nothing is more 
true. By the long long habit of the accursed Poison my Volition—by which I 
mean the faculty instrumental to the Will, and by which alone the Will can 
realize itself—(it’s Hands, Legs and Feet, as it were) was completely de- 
ranged, at times frenzied, dissevered itself from the Will, and became an inde- 
pendent faculty: so that I was perpetually in the state, in which you have 
seen paralytic Persons, who attempting to push a step forward in one direction 
are violently forced round to the opposite.1° 


A few weeks earlier in a letter to Cottle he had said, ‘‘My case 
‘is a species of madness, only that it is a derangement, an utter im- 
potence of the Volition, and not of the intellectual Faculties.’’** 

The letter to Morgan continues with the introduction by way of 
the familiar snake imagery of a new and significant theme—the 
changes for the worse which the addiction to opium effected in 
Coleridge’s character and personality : 


But tho’ there was no prospect, no gleam of Light before, an indefinite, 
indescribable Terror as with a scourge of ever restless, ever coiling and un- 
coiling serpents, drove me on from behind. The worst was, that in exact pro- 
portion to the importance and urgency of any Duty was it, as of a fatal ne- 
cessity, sure to be neglected: because it added to the Terror above described. 
In exact proportion, as I loved any person or persons more than others, and 
would have sacrificed my life for them, were they sure to be the most bar- 
barously mistreated by silence, absence, or breach of promise... . What crime 
is there scarely which has not been included or followed from the one guilt of 
taking opium? Not to speak of ingratitude to my Maker for the wasted 
Talents; of ingratitude to so many friends who have loved me I know not why; 
of barbarous neglect of my family; excess of cruelty to Mary and Charlotte, 
when at Box and both Ill—(a vision of Hell to me when I think of it!) I have 
in this one dirty business of Laudanum an hundred times deceived, tricked, 
nay, actually and consciously lied. And yet all these vices are so opposite to 
my nature, that but for this free-agency-annihilating Poison, I verily believe 
that I should have suffered myself to have been cut to pieces rather than have 
committed any one of them.12 


In the famous letter to Josiah Wade nearly two months later, 
10 Unpublished Letters, 1, 110. 


11 April 26, 1814. Unpublished Letters, 11, 108-9. 
12 Unpublished Letters, u, 110-11. 
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June 26, 1814, he repeats the charge against himself and adds in 
italies one important detail: 

In the one crime of Opiwm, what crime have I not made myself guilty of!— 
Ingratitude to my Maker! and to my benefactors—injustice! and unnatural 


cruelty to my poor children!—self-contempt for my repeated promise—breach, 
nay, too often, actual falsehood !13 


In the emphasized detail, we have a new link with Christabel, 
this time with ‘‘The Conclusion to Part II’’. Before proceeding 
with a discussion of the significance of the link, perhaps we should 
pause for a closer look at the Conclusion. 

II 

‘The Conclusion to Part II’’ is found in none of the manuscripts 
of Christabel. The earliest extant version appears in a letter from 
Coleridge to Southey on May 6, 1801, in connection with some re- 
marks about Hartley. The lines are accompanied by the comment, 
‘‘A very metaphysical account of fathers calling their children 
rogues, rascals, and little varlets, ete.’"* They are first affixed 
as ‘‘The Conclusion to Part II’’ in the printed version of the poem 
in 1816. 

When we come to them in the course of reading the poem, we are 
struck not only by the apparent irrelevance of the subject but also 
by the incongruity in tone between them and the final scene of Part 
II. The scene is one of unalleviated horror and the tone is somber 
and heavy. But the tone of at least the first lines of the Conclusion 
is light-hearted and jingly : 

A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself... 
When we examine the passage carefully, however, we see that 
though it begins lightly it becomes increasingly somber and complex 
until it ends on a note of pessimism as profound as that at the end 
of the poem. Simultaneously, the expression becomes so congested 
and ambiguous that it is almost impossible to unravel the exact 
meaning. A rough paraphrase of the lines will demonstrate these 
points. The happy child ‘‘that always finds and never seeks,’’ so 
causes his father’s heart to overflow with pleasure that at last he 
‘‘must needs express his love’s excess/ With words of unmeant bit- 
terness.’’ Perhaps it is ‘‘pretty’’ to force together thoughts so unlike 
each other (does he mean ‘‘love’’ and bitterness’’?), to dally with 


13 Letters, 11, 624. 
14 Letters, 1, 355-56. 
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wrong that does no harm. Perhaps it is tender too and ‘‘pretty’’ 
(the word ‘‘pretty’’ is a strange word to use and then repeat in 
this context) to feel within at each wild word a ‘‘sweet recoil of 
love and pity.’’ And what if ‘‘in a world of sin’’ such giddiness of 
heart (the ‘‘sweet recoil of love and pity’’?) comes usually only 
from rage and pain, and ‘‘so talks as it’s most used to do’’? 

The last line is the most tortured and obscure. But it would seem 
to imply that in a world of sin the natural, normal way for love to 
express itself may be through ‘‘ wild words’’; that, worse still, rage 
and pain may be the customary feelings and the feeling of love in 
its intensity is dependent upon and even produced by them. The 
anguished parenthetical ery, ‘‘O sorrow and shame should this be 
true!’’ makes clear that this is no trivial or transitory matter, but 
a profoundly disturbing question about the ultimate relationships 
of good and evil, love and hate in human nature. 

It is this question in particular which seems to me to make the 
generally accepted suggestion of E. H. Coleridge unsatisfactory or 
at least insufficient. He says, ‘‘The nexus between this so-called 
Conclusion and the closing lines of the Second Part is to be found 
in the implied comparison between Sir Leoline’s wrath, the excess 
of love transformed into the excess of bitterness, and the mock re- 
sentment of love playing at wrath, which is none the less ‘a fault 
and corruption’ of this world of sin,’’ and he goes on to suggest 
that the lines may have been intended for the Third Part.**> But 
between Sir Leoline’s wrath and the ‘‘ wild words’’ of the Conelu- 
sion there is at best only a superficial similarity. The basic situa- 
tions are radically different. Just before she made the supreme 
effort to ask her father to send Geraldine away, Christabel 





15 Christabel, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1897), p. 32. See also A. N. 
Nethercott, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1940), p. 164; and Roy P. Bas- 
ler, Sex, Symbolism and Psychology in Literature (Rutgers, 1947), pp. 43-45. 
Arthur Wormhoudt does see the lines as fitting in with the main psychological 
theme of the poem, which he defines narrowly in terms of ‘‘ psychic masochism’? 
centering on the ‘‘breast complex’’. Geraldine is the bad mother image; 
Christabel’s mother is the good; and the relationship of Christabel and Sir 
Leoline is ‘‘negative oedipal.’’ In order to force the lines to fit this theme, 
Mr. Wormhoudt seems to me to misread them (The Demon Lover [New York, 
1949], pp. 45-47). An entry in the notebooks written between November 1802 
and March 1803 indicates that Coleridge probably did intend to comment further 
on Sir Leoline’s reaction: “Kindhearted man obliged to give a refusal or like 
that will give great pain, finds relief in doing it roughly or fiercely—explain 
& use it in Christabel’’ (Notebook 8, f. 55. Cf. Anima Poetae, p. 23). But this 
is not the same thing as the ‘‘unmeant bitterness’’ of the conclusion. The entry 
is interesting as further evidence of the way in which sadistic behavior was 
associated in Coleridge’s mind with Christabel. 


“ 
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passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate! 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that "look askance 

With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father’s view. ?605- 610) 
The last line needs perhaps to be emphasized, Sir Leoline’s reaction 
is conditioned by this look of hate ; he quite literally sees Christabel 
as motivated by ‘‘more than woman’s jealousy.’’ He has been ‘‘dis- 
honoured by his only child’’ and his hospitality brought to a ‘‘dis- 
graceful end.’’ His is the conventional motivation for ‘‘rage and 
pain.’’ 

But what Coleridge is somewhat obliquely and hesitantly, even 
disingenuously, describing in the ‘‘Conclusion’’ is an habitual and 
abnormally painful-pleasurable experience which is a kind of sadism 
or close to it. The ‘‘rage and pain’’ has no external motivation ; it 
is an expression of pleasure or ‘‘love’s excess,’’ and it results in ‘‘a 
sweet recoil of love and pity.’’ The part of the description which 
seems disingenuous is the suggestion that the wild words, the cruelty, 
are the spontaneous, unintended products of unselfish love and 
pleasure in another’s happiness. Obviously Coleridge ignores or 
evades here the psychological insecurities, leading to resentment 
or envy and a desire to hurt, which are contributing sources of 
cruelty. In the letters to Morgan and Wade he recognizes these 
sources and therefore describes more honestly the relationship of 
love and cruelty. As a result of his opium addiction, he says, he was 
sure to mistreat most barbarously those whom he loved most, and 
he accuses himself specifically of unnatural cruelty to his children. 
It is true that the context of the letters would indicate that he is 
referring to negative cruelties like neglect and lies, but he could 
just as well be referring to the behavior described in ‘‘The Conclu- 
sion to Part II.’’ Both kinds of cruelty have their roots in a psy- 
chological disorder of which opium addiction is a result rather than 
a cause. Coleridge’s biography furnishes ample evidence of the way 
in which from childhood on he made those who loved him and those 
upon whom he was dependent suffer. Often, as in his behavior to the 
Wordsworths and Sara Hutchinson in the years following his return 
from Malta, he seems intent on hurting them as a means of testing 
and proving their love.** The more they suffered on his behalf the 





16 See, for example, Dorothy Wordsworth’s letter to Catherine Clarkson of 
April 12, 1810, after Sara Hutchinson had left for Wales. Dorothy says that she 
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more he loved them. And of course his behavior to others was the 
reflex of his own suffering. Just as forces beyond his control tor- 
mented him, so he tormented those he loved. The Pains of Sleep and 
‘‘The Conclusion to Part II’’ could in one sense be looked upon as 
complementary to one another and the ambiguous relationship be- 
tween Coleridge’s sufferings and his behavior toward those he 
loved might be summed up in the last lines of The Pains of Sleep: 


To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed. 


Tit 

It is in relation to this tangled pattern of behavior which Coler- 
idge has recorded that we can best understand the ambiguity of 
Geraldine’s character. Geraldine is an incarnation of sadism, much 
like the women of Coleridge’s dreams. To paraphrase his description 
of opium in his letter to Morgan, she first smiled on Christabel, 
then crept closer and closer until she had trapped her victim in her 
serpent folds. But this sadism is accompanied by a sense of shame 
and dread, and, particularly in Part I, by an implied feeling of 
love and pity for the victim. In the light of the attitudes toward 
evil we have been tracing, all these characteristics are quite compati- 
ble with, in fact conducive to, the conception of Geraldine as the 
instrument used by ‘‘Eternal Strength and Wisdom”’ to torture 
and test Christabel for its own inscrutable purposes. Geraldine’s 
reluctant seduction of Christabel can then be seen as the product 
of an ‘‘excess’’ of divine love. Such an interpretation throws into 
ironic new perspective Derwent Coleridge’s statement, which must 
have come from hints dropped by his father, that Geraldine was ‘‘no 
witch or goblin, or malignant being of any kind, but a spirit, exe- 
euting her appointed task with the best good will, as she herself 
says: 





is glad Sara is gone because Coleridge ‘‘ harassed and agitated her mind con- 
tinually, and we saw that he was doing her health perpetual injury’’ (The 
Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, the Middle Years, ed. E. de Selin- 
court [Oxford, 1937], 1, 365-67). Obviously Coleridge tormented himself as 
much as his friends by his recurrent fears and suspicions. In 1807 he was per- 
suaded that the Wordsworths were censoring Sara’s letters to him and cruelly 
infusing into her mind the notion ‘‘that [his] attachment to her had been the 
cause of all [his] unhappiness.’’ And in numerous notebook entries he tortured 
himself with the fear that Sara had greater admiration for Wordsworth than 
for yr See George Whalley, Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson, (Toronto, 1955), 
pp. 64 ff. 
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All they who live in the upper sky, 
Do love you, holy Christabel, ete.’’17 
To say that Geraldine is not a malignant being is nonsense, ex- 
cept in terms of ultimate motivation. Within the context of the 
poem, within human terms, she is as evil as opium or Coleridge’s 
dreams. Significantly enough, she becomes more unrelievedly ma- 
levolent as the poem progresses: the ambiguity which characterizes 


her in Part I has almost disappeared by the end of Part II. Of : 


course we are seeing her increasingly from the perspective of 
Christabel, haunted ‘‘by the vision of fear, the touch and pain,’’ 
condemned to silence, and forced to take on the snakelike charac- 
teristics of Geraldine, even to the point of passively imitating her 
look of ‘‘dull and treacherous hate.’’ At the end of Part II Christa- 
bel is utterly helpless and abandoned and no way of escape from the 
spell is visible short of supernatural aid in the form, perhaps, of 
her mother’s spirit. The departure of Bard Bracy represents the 
loss of her only friend, and it is only in the anticlimax of Gillman’s 
summary that we are justified in seeing Bracy as a source of aid. 
Indeed, the whole pull of the pattern of the poem is toward the 
further enslavement of Christabel under the spell of Geraldine. 
There is even the possibility inherent in the vampire legend which 
Coleridge was undoubtedly drawing on that she would be mentally 
and morally corrupted or at least that she would be driven to un- 
natural behavior like that of which he accuses himself. 

That Coleridge realized that there could be no easy release for 
Christabel from her torment is revealed by his only direct remark 
on the way in which he would have continued the poem. In a late 
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notebook of 1823/4, he records on his birthday that he feels so ’ 


well, having bathed in the sea and ‘‘felt the benefit,’’ that ‘‘were 
I free to do so I feel as if I could compose the third part of Christa- 
bel or the song of her desolation.’’* Perhaps the entry is most sig- 
nificant in its revelation of how closely he associates Christabel with 
his own life, of how dependent he makes the completion of the poem 
upon a sense of well being. He had not been able to write the third 
part because, as Miss Coburn recently observed, ‘‘the desolation and 
dejection were his own, in 1800 and from then on... .’”* In par- 
ticular, between 1800 and 1816, when he published the fragment, 
"17 Quoted by E. H. Coleridge in Christabel, p. 52. 

18 Notebook 30. Quoted by Kathleen Coburn in ‘‘Coleridge and Wordsworth 


and ‘the Supernatural’,’’ University of Toronto Quarterly, xxv (1956), 127. 
19 Ibid., p. 128. 
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his condition was that of Christabel, and to attempt to continue 
with the poem would have been only to torture and exacerbate his 
feelings by confronting the hopelessness of finding any solution to 
her problem or his own. 

To the end of his life Coleridge was haunted by the unfinished 
Christabel. In the Table Talk for July 6, 1833, he said : ‘‘The reason 
of my not finishing Christabel is not that I don’t know how to do 
it for I have, as I always had, the whole plan entire from beginning 
to end in my mind; but I fear I could not carry on with equal suc- 
cess the execution of the idea, an extremely subtle and difficult 
one.’”° ‘‘The Conclusion to Part II’’ may be looked upon as a 
cryptic attempt to suggest something of the scope of this ‘‘subtle 
and difficult’’ idea, which is probably no less, as we have indicated, 
than the dramatic exploration of the nature of evil and its ambiguous 
interrelation with good. The ‘‘Conclusion”’ is also a eryptic sign 
that he had gone as far as he could go. It ends with a question to 
- which he could give no answer. It is, in fact, an admission that 
until he had solved the problem of evil in his own life, he could 
hardly finish the poem. 

‘*O sorrow and shame... .’’ This is the key phrase which links 
‘‘The Conclusion to Part II’’ with the rest of the poem. ‘‘This 
mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow’’ are the words with 
which Geraldine refers to the physical sign of her evil. ‘‘O sorrow 
and shame!’’ is the phrase in ‘‘The Conclusion to Part I’’ with 
which Coleridge refers to the dreams of Christabel asleep in the 
arms of Geraldine. And ‘‘O sorrow and shame should this be true!’’ 
he exclaims at the recognition in himself of the dependence of love 
and pity upon rage and pain. Thus by the phrase he links himself 
with both Geraldine and Christabel. Seen in this way, ‘‘The Con- 
clusion to Part II’’ becomes a symbolic gesture of frustration. It 
expresses at one and the same time Coleridge’s desire to carry on 
with the poem, and his inability to do so; it is a concession of defeat 
and an abortive attempt to justify the defeat—if only to himself. 
It stands for the poem he could not write. 





20 Table Talk, p. 259. 
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BLAKE’S TIRIEL AND THE STATE OF EXPERIENCE 


By Rosert F. GLECKNER 
University of Wisconsin 
The Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience are commonly 
spoken of as a unit; we seldom think, today, of the four or five years 
which elapsed between the etching of the two books. In that inter- 
val, among other things Blake wrote Tiriel. It is a difficult poem 
and a poor one, but an understanding of it seems to me essential 





to an understanding of Blake’s concept of the state of experience— | 


and of the Songs of Experience. Though vague notions of a state 
of experience or non-innocence had constantly insinuated them- 
selves into Blake’s thought and poetry from the Poetical Sketches 
on, nowhere had he systematized those notions before 1789, when 
Tiriel was probably written. There are villains in the early poetry, 
in ‘‘To Winter,’’ ‘‘Fair Elenor,’’ ‘‘Gwin, King of Norway,’’ and 
others, but most of them are conventional tyrants, only distantly 
related to the father-priest-king who was to dominate the state and 
songs of experience, and to Urizen of the prophetic books. After 
etching the Songs of Innocence, however, Blake was able to turn his 
full attention to the problem of what form this non-innocence was 
to take. Though it is probable that some of the Songs of Experience 
were composed before 1793, when they were advertised for sale, it 
is far from certain that before or during his writing of Songs of 
Innocence another song series occurred to Blake as the best way to 
dramatize non-innocence. With help from the Elizabethans and the 
eighteenth century he had molded the lyric into an ideal vehicle for 
the piper of innocence: the songs could make one dance and laugh 
and sometimes weep for a lost moment, but could they strike terror 
into the human heart? Could the lyric form register the imprint 
of mind-forged manacles and the tyrant’s whip? It is unlikely that 
such questions occurred to Blake at this time; there were too many 
others which had to be answered first: What is the earthly father? 
Where does he come from and where does he go? What happens 
to the child after innocence? Does he merely grow up, grow old, 
and die? What happens to the mother of innocence? Why is the 
night so terrible that the mother shields her child from it even 
while he sleeps? What happens to innocence when the innocent 
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children leave it? Or, suppose they stay, what then? These ques- 
tions and others like them taxed Blake’s brain from 1789, probably 
even before, until sometime in 1793. And he wrote of them all, in 
Tiriel, The Book of Thel, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion, The French Revolution, America, and 
in his manuscript book. 

To include Tiriel among the prophetic books, as most critics do, 
ignores the possible significance of its contemporaneousness with 
the Songs of Innocence and its suggestion of experience as a con- 
trary state.1 In the Songs of Innocence Blake avoided the person 
of the earthly father; reigning was the earthly mother, at once 
protectress and teacher of the thoughtless child.2 On the basis of 
the Songs of Innocence alone, however, it is difficult to attach any 
particular importance to the father’s absence. It is unusual, per- 
haps, but not significant. Yet when one reads Tiriel, realizing that 
it was composed at about the same time as Innocence, Blake’s curi- 
ously vehement insistence on the hypocrisy and villainy of the 
father-king does seem strange in view of his absence from the Songs. 
A look at Blake’s annotations to Lavater’s Aphorisms on Man can 
help us here. Written about 1788-1789, they corroborate much of 
Blake’s concept of the state of innocence, but they also indicate un- 
equivocally that the hypocrite was fast becoming the Lucifer of 
his cosmos. For example, Lavater wrote: ‘‘I know not which of 
these two I should wish to avoid most; the secoffer at virtue and 
religion, who, with heartless villainy, butchers innocence and truth; 


1 Though the general connection between the two song series as contrary 
states of the human soul is a critical commonplace, there have~been few dis- 
cussions of these states that go beyond the commonplaces and none that makes 
use of Tiriel as an aid in studying the background of experience and its central 
symbol. A few that are most helpful are: J. Bronowski, 4 Man without a Mask 
(London, 1944), espec. pp. 109-126; D. V. Erdman, Blake: Prophet against 
Empire (Princeton, 1954), espec. pp. 105-107, 113-119, 251-258; Mark Schorer, 
William Blake: The Politics of Vision (New York, 1946), espec. pp. 230-253; 
and Max Plowman, An Introduction to the Study of Blake (London, 1927). 
Northrop Frye reads Tiriel as a phase of the ‘‘Orc cycle,’’ thus identifying 
it with the prophecies and overlooking the significance of its symbols to 
Blake’s state of experience (Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William Blake 
[Princeton, 1947], pp. 241-245). 

2In ‘*The Chimney Sweeper’’ the father appears only momentarily (and 
then as a cruel tyrant) ; in ‘‘A Dream’’ the father is mentioned but not present 
to comfort the children of the lost emmet; in ‘‘On Another’s Sorrow’’ the 
father is mentioned briefly and then dropped; and in ‘‘The Little Boy Lost’’ 
Blake wrote, most emphatically, ‘‘no father was there’’ to help the lost boy, 
but God ‘‘appear’d like his father in white.’’ For the mother’s role see, e.g., 
‘*The Ecchoing Green,’’ ‘‘The Little Black Boy,’’ ‘‘The Little Boy Found,’’ 
“*A Cradle Song,’ ‘‘A Dream,’’ and ‘‘On Another’s Sorrow.’’ 
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or the pietist, who crawls, groans, blubbers, and secretly says to gold, 
thou art my hope! and to his belly, thou art my god!’’ Blake’s com- 
ment is, ‘‘I hate crawlers.’’* In another marginal note he calls them, 
‘‘mimickers of humility & love’’ (710). He eries ‘‘Bravo!’’ to 
Lavater’s admonition to ‘‘fear the boisterous savage of passion less 
than the sedate grin of villainy’’ (709), and he substitutes ‘‘hypo- 
erite’’ for ‘‘fanatic’’ in Lavater’s sentence: ‘‘If you see one cold 
and vehement at the same time, set him down for a fanatic’’ (716). 
Finally, Blake applauds Lavater’s warning: ‘‘The frigid smiler, 
crawling, indiscreet, obtrusive, brazen-faced, is a scorpion whip of 
destiny—avoid him!’’ (724) The general tenor of all of Blake’s 
eomments on Lavater reveals his serious concern over such univer- 
sal antipodes as true and false wisdom, honesty and knavery, open- 
ness and cunning, energy and restraint, order and disorder, but 
more importantly he dramatized the first terms in the Songs of 
Innocence. What, then, would be more logical than to organize the 
second terms into the opposite of innocence, or at least to explore 
on paper the ramifications and complexities of Lavater’s fanatical 
dissembler? ‘‘ Without Contraries is no progression,’’ Blake wrote 
(181) ; and with the child, the piper, and the mother in mind as 
the major symbols of innocence, Blake’s poetic instinct led him 
quickly toward an anthropomorphic concept of non-innocence, 
Tiriel, the earthly father whose hypocrisy is ‘‘the idiot’s wisdom 
& the wise man’s folly’’ (Tiriel, 161). 

The opening lines of Tiriel, though rather inept poetry, are an 
admirable introduction to the doctrinal complexities of the poem. 
Myratana is a queen, of course, but more important she is a mother. 
Unlike the mothers in innocence, though, Myratana is dying. Blake 
seems to be deliberately eliminating this great source of comfort 
and protection, suggesting that once the end of innocence is reached 
the mother has no further hold over the child. In effect, her func- 
tion expires.* On the other hand, the earthly father (Tiriel), who 
has no function in innocence, is here dominant. The tremendous 
difference in their treatment of the child is partly due to the nature 


3 Geoffrey Keynes, ed., Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 4th ed. (Lon- 
don and New York, 1939), p. 709. All subsequent page reference in the text 
will be to this edition. The italics are Blake’s. 

4 Note that in “The Little Girl Lost” and “The Little Girl Found” (Songs 
of Experience) the lost child is not returned to the mother, and in “A Little 
Girl Lost’’ she is brought face to face with the father, the mother being 
conspicuous by her absence. 
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of the change in the child himself. In innocence he is selfish (with- 
out knowing it), instinctive, uninhibited, and free; a mother’s 
love and protection insure this freedom as long as possible. But 
when the child begins to think, to reason, to identify himself as an 
individual, separate from others and from the divine and with a 
will of his own (that is, when unconscious selfhood becomes con- 
scious), protection and love are discarded and the father exerts 
his power to control the child, to bind him with the man-made laws, 
restrictions, duties, and morals of this world.’ And the state of 
experience is begun. This distinction can be made clearer by re- 
calling the child of ‘‘Infant Joy’’ and comparing him with the fol- 
lowing miniature adult created by Blake in ‘‘Infant Sorrow,’’ a 
song of experience: 


My mother groan’d! my father wept. 
Into the dangerous world I leapt: 
Helpless, naked, piping loud: 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 


Struggling in my father’s hands, 

Striving against my swadling bands, 

Bound and weary I thought best 

To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 
The most important part of the distinction is in the line I have 
italicized: unlike the child in ‘‘Infant Joy’’ who only feels and is, 
this child ean think, can come to a decision, and can act upon that 
decision. In the same way Tiriel’s sons have rebelled (from both 
mother and father) and he curses them for their disobedience. Sig- 
nificantly, Tiriel is well aware of the mother’s earlier role (‘‘Nour- 
ish’d with milk, ye serpents, nourish’d with mother’s tears & 
eares!’’), and, demonstrating his hypocrisy, he attempts to use 
the mother-child relationship to force his rebelling sons into sub- 
servience: 


** Accursed race of Tiriel! behold your father; 
Come forth & look on her that bore you! come, you accursed sons! 
In my weak arms I here have borne your dying mother.’’ 
.. . the aged man rais’d up his right hand to the heavens, 
His left supported Myratana, shrinking in pangs of death: 
The orbs of his large eyes he open’d, & thus his voice went forth: 


‘‘ Serpents, not sons, wreathing around the bones of Tiriel! 
Ye worms of death, feasting upon your aged parent’s flesh! 
Listen! & hear your mother’s groans! ’’ 


5 See, e.g., ‘‘The Garden of Love’’ (Songs of Experience) in which the 
priest, who is identified by Blake with the father-king figure, binds with 
briars the ‘‘joys & desires’’ of the innocent. 
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Tiriel concludes his tirade with a line that admirably sums up the 
relative positions of father, mother, and children as I have suggested 
them: ‘‘ ‘Bury your mother! but you cannot bury the curse of 
Tiriel.’ ”’ 

There is another important difference between this scene and 
the Songs of Innocence: in the latter the children are very young, 
occasionally infants, while in Tiriel the sons and daughters are pre- 
sented as young adults who have sloughed off the care of their 
mother and achieved their own identities. This is as it should be, 
as I pointed out above, but it is interesting to see that at this point 
in his thinking about experience Blake was not fully convinced 
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that the small children of Innocence, as symbols of that state, had ~ 


any place in the poetry of non-innocence, Perhaps he believed that 


their coexistence with the father-hypocrite would be anomalous in . 


view of their earlier roles; certainly he did not foresee clearly that 
inherent in that anomaly was the terrible power of ‘‘London,’’ 
‘‘Holy Thursday,’’ ‘‘Nurse’s Song,’’ ‘‘Infant Sorrow,’’ ‘‘A Little 
Boy Lost,’’ and other Songs of Experience. 

Finally, in addition to presenting the essence of the state of ex- 
perience in these opening lines, Blake also suggests in a speech by 
one of Tiriel’s sons the manner of the king-father-hypocrite’s ulti- 
mate destruction : 


‘«Why dost thou curse? is not the curse now come upon your head? 
Was it not you enslav’d the sons of Zazel? & they have cursed, 
And now you feel it... .’6 
To oppose this law and curse, the growing child who enters the 
state of experience brings with him the legacy of innocence—un- 
bridled action and energy—which must be used to break the bonds 
created by man’s mind, by society, and by institutionalized religion. 
‘‘Damn braces. Bless relaxes,’’ wrote Blake in The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell; ‘‘Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than 
nurse unacted desires’’ (185). But along with the desires and energy 
of innocence comes the self, a product of the same thought processes 
necessary to intellectual, moral, and spiritual growth; incognito in 
innocence, unrecognized and unthought of by the child, this self 
assumes a body, so to speak, with the first dawning of thought and 
becomes Blake’s greatest evil. It can be destroyed, it is true, by 


6 Keynes, 151. Cf. Blake’s later version of this idea in Jerusalem: ‘‘He who 


makes his law a curse, / By his own law shall surely die’’ (466). 
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what Blake calls ‘‘an improvement of sensual enjoyment,’” but self 
plus energy shackled by the moral law produces the tyrant, the 
libertine, the devourer.* In Tiriel he is the king and father. To 
achieve Blake’s highest state of being, the innocence of wisdom, 
Tiriel’s children must rebel against their father or, to change the 
image, they must find their way through the terrible night of ex- 
perience against which their mother protected them (as in ‘‘The 
Ecchoing Green,’’ ‘‘The Little Boy Found,’’ and ‘‘A Cradle 
Song’’). To do this, they must see at the heart of the father-hypocrite 
the same error that exists in their own souls—selfhood ; they must 
free themselves from it and acknowledge once again brotherhood 
with the human form divine ; they must temper their newly acquired 
thought with the affection of innocence; and they must become 
‘‘prolifie’’ as well as ‘‘devourer.’’ Then an Eden finer than all 
of the ignorant innocence of childhood will open up to them. 

In 1789, however, Blake probably had not yet developed fully 
-his concept of Eden; his mind was too full of experience. Partly 
because of this, Tiriel is one of Blake’s most complex characters, a 
combination of Lear and Tamburlaine with few of either’s finer 
qualities. His initial appeal to his rebellious sons (quoted above) 
bristles with the authority that has been flouted, but it is followed 
by the more eloquent appeal to pity for the dying mother. Her blood, 
Tiriel feels, is on their hands because of their rebellion; his curse 
he will not retract, for with it he hopes to win back the ‘‘once de- 
lightful palace’’ and the domination of his sons. But Blake’s irony 
must not be lost. It is Tiriel’s tyranny that has prompted the re- 

7 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (187). See Blake’s later statements 
regarding error in A Vision of the Last Judgment: “All life consists of these 
Two, Throwing off Error & Knaves from our company continually & Receiving 
Truth or Wise Men into our Company continually... ; to be an Error & to be 
Cast out is a part of God’s design. . . . Whenever any Individual Rejects 
Error & Embraces Truth, a Last Judgment passes upon that Individual’’ 
(647). ‘‘There is not an Error but it has a Man for its Agent, that is, it is 
a Man’’ (649). 

8 For the term “devourer” see The Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “The 
Giants who formed this world into its sensual existence, and now seem to live 
in it in chains, are in truth the causes of its life & the sources of all activity; 
but the chains are the cunning of weak and tame minds which have power to 
resist energy. . 

‘“Thus one portion of being is the Prolific, the other the Devouring: to 
the Devourer it seems as if the producer was in his chains; but it is not s0, 
he only takes portions of existence and fancies that the whole. 

‘*But the Prolific would cease to be Prolific unless the Devourer, as a sea, 
received the excess of his delights. . 


‘*These two classes of men are always upon earth, & they should be enemies: 
whoever tries to reconcile them seeks to destroy existence’? (187-188). 
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bellion ; the blood drips from his fingers, but his eyes are blinded 
to all save his crown and sceptre, which have never been thrown 
down. Under the impression that he has given his sons everything, 
Tiriel in fact has woven a net of worldly values and, under the 
guise of love, snared in it the hapless human race (his sons and 
daughters) .® When the net is sundered, his self-conceived, self-built, 
self-mastered universe begins to crumble, and he curses the dimly 
enlightened agents of that destruction. Similarly, in a later poem, 
the sixth night of Vala, Urizen cries: 
**O horrible, O dreadful state! those whom I loved best, 

On whom I pour’d the beauties of my light, adorning them 

With jewels & precious ornament labour’d with art divine, 

Vests of the radiant colours of heaven & crowns of golden fire. 

I gave sweet lillies to their breasts & roses to their hair, ... 

Now will I pour my fury on them, & I will reverse 

The precious benediction; for their colours of loveliness 

I will give blackness; for jewels, hoary frost; for ornament, deformity; 

For crowns, wreath’d serpents; for sweet odors, stinking corruptibility; 

For voices of delight, hoarse croakings inarticulate thro’ frost; 

For labour’d fatherly care & sweet instruction, I will give 


Chains of dark ignorance & cords of twisted self-conceit 
And whips of stern repentence & food of stubborn seeriesd 


That they may worship Terrors & obey the violent. 

Go forth, sons of my curse. Go forth, daughters of my abhorrence.’’ (301) 

Despite Tiriel’s curses, his sons offer him sanctuary, but since 
his pride cannot allow him to accept it he is ‘‘foreed’’ to wander 
along a ‘‘pathless way’’: 


He wander’d day & night: to him both day & night were dark. 
The sun he felt, but the bright moon was now ea useless globe. (151) 


‘Wandering is essentially mortal ; it corresponds to error,’’ as Ellis 
and Yeats have pointed out,?° and Beulah, the moony protectress 
of the innocent child, cannot help Tiriel find the way out of the 


® Cf. The First Book of Urizen (232): 
The Eternal Mind was bound 
Till a Web, dark & cold, throughout all 
The tormented element stretch’d 
From the sorrows of Urizen’s soul. 
And the Web is a Female in embrio. 
None could break the Web, no wings of fire, 


So twisted the cords, & so knotted 
The meshes, twisted like to the human brain. 
And all call’d it the Net of Religion. 
For other examples of this Urizenic domination see also, in the same poem, 
chaps. I, 6-8; Iv, 3-4; vill, 4; and Ix. 
10 The Works of William Blake (London, 1893), 1, 401. 
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night of error and selfhood. He is warmed and comforted by the 
heat of the sun but blinded by his own selfhood to its light. At this 
point a curious thing oceurs: Tiriel ‘‘ Wander’d till he that leadeth 
all led him to the vales of Har’’ (151). Just as the little boy in 
Innocence was lost momentarily and then found by his spiritual 
father, so here Tiriel, the earthly father, is lost and found. Again 
Blake’s irony should be made clear. Shorn of authority (at least 
for all practical purposes), Tiriel cannot remain in experience; 
there is but one place other than the grave to which he can be led, 
innocence. But this is an impossibility: having left, one can never 
return to innocence, least of all one who is the embodiment of ex- 
perience. Blake is not pulling the reader’s leg, nor is he deliberately 
confusing what has already been established as the state of inno- 
cence; rather he is introducing the heart of his concept of ex- 
perience. 

Har and Heva, as we learn later in the poem, are the parents of 
Tiriel. They have molded him in their own image; they have im- 
bued him with a law (the final curse) that he visits upon his sons 
in turn, and that will come full circle at the end of the poem. The 
final tragedy of the poem, then, lies with the parents, the authors 
of the law and curse. All error is created, said Blake (651), and 
Tiriel, once created, accepted his own creation as good. He knew 
no other way, for in effect he was born blind. Har and Heva are 
like the eternal parents who, according to the basic conceptions of 
Blake’s system, were originally androgynous in the state of Eden, 
but separated in experience into what Blake calls ‘‘spectre’’ and 
‘‘emanation.’’ This separation occurs when the spectre. (the rational 
element), conceiving of himself as separate from the divine, destroys 
the peace and equilibrium gained through his being a part of ‘‘the 
human form divine,’’ and institutes a continuous war with his 
emanation. The spectre soon realizes his error but despite his desire 
to reunite he is unable to do so because of his ‘‘human’’ lust for 
dominion. To reachieve the primal unity, both elements, male and 
female, self and selfless, spectre and emanation, thought and af- 
fection, must participate in an act in which both give, both re- 
ceive, both devour and yet both are prolific. The result of such a 
union is creation, the child of innocence.*? When, however, the 
"11 Such a summary of Blake’s great conception is of course inadequate, but 


a full analysis of it is outside the limits of this paper. For a good introduction 
to the ‘‘system’’ one should consult the studies by Max Plowman and J. 
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rational self (Har) predominates, the act becomes a rape and a 
bastard is produced—like Blake’s ‘‘Infant Sorrow,’’ like Tiriel. 
In Tiriel, then, Har and Heva, terrified by their progeny, have fled 
back in search of the innocence they have lost. Blake later described 
that flight and its results in The Song of Los: 


And as they fled they shrunk 

Into two narrow doleful forms 
Creeping in reptile flesh upon 

The bosom of the ground; 

And all the vast of Nature shrunk 
Before their shrunken eyes. 


Thus the terrible race of Los & Enitharmon gave 

Laws & Religion to the sons of Har, binding them more 
And more to Earth, closing and restraining, 

Till a Philosophy of Five Senses was complete. (248) 

Thus Har’s and Heva’s loss is irrevocable; only the mother of 
memory remains, Mnetha, who may be related to mother earth, the 
prototype of the mother of Innocence, as The Song of Los suggests. 
Mnetha waits on Har and Heva, brings them food and clothing, 
and they, like all children, live off her prolific abundance. This is 
precisely the existence that Tiriel’s sons and daughters escape by 
their revolt. In contrast to Har’s and Heva’s weak acceptance of 
borrowed life, Tiriel’s children offer their father such life; the lat- 
ter’s refusal of the offer is as wrong as Har’s and Heva’s acceptance 
of it. Acceptance by Tiriel would be a surrender of his authority, 
a step toward realizing the error in his own make-up; refusal by 
Har and Heva would constitute a step toward self-assertion and 
ultimate wisdom. Since one cannot escape the existence one has ere- 
ated, Har and Heva live in fear in the sham, infantile pleasantness 
of their valley where the law they have turned their backs upon 
is not abrogated but thrives in withering, self-consuming fear of 
its own creation, Tiriel. 

Tiriel’s return to ‘‘innocence,’’ then, is doubly damnable. Just 
as Har and Heva cling to Mnetha for protection, Tiriel has, in ef- 
fect, never broken out of the mold of his father. Yet, ‘‘He that 
leadeth all’’ leads him back to that mold with the opportunity now 
to deny it: it is never too late according to Blake. But Tiriel, of 
course, cannot apprehend the divine guidance because of his blind- 
ness to all but his mundane existence and the failure of his god, 





Bronowski mentioned in n. 1; or A. S. Roe, Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy (Princeton, 1954). As a fuller account I find Northrop Frye’s Fearful 
Symmetry difficult but most helpful and provocative. 
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power. Hence his ‘‘pathless’’ search in the forests of night, seeking 
to grasp the infinite (godhood) by means of the finite (sense alone). 

But let us examine this ‘‘innocence’’ which Blake has conceived 
in such detail and with such terrible meaning. The first few lines 
are admirably rich in allusion: 


And Har & Heva, like two children, sat beneath the Oak: 

Mnetha, now aged, waited on them & brought them food & clothing; 

But they were as the shadow of Har & as the years forgotten. 

Playing with flowers & running after birds they spent the day, 

And in the night like infants slept, delighted with infant }inen (151) 
The picture is a duplicate of ‘‘The Ecchoing Green’’ with a few 
significant modifications. Har and Heva grotesquely ape the inno- 
cents who sported on the green, but when the heat of the sun be- 
comes too hot to bear, they seek the oak-tree’s shade like old John 
in ‘‘The Eecchoing Green’’ or the mother of the black boy. Not 
having learned, like the black boy, ‘‘to bear the beams of love,’’ 
they are ‘‘as the shadow of Har.’’ They may play with flowers, 
’ but they vainly chase the elusive bird with whom the innocents are 
identified (as in the poem ‘‘Spring’’); their dreams are infant 
dreams, but in them is no angel with a bright key to free them 
from their soot-covered bodies. Rooted to the earth, confined by 
its morality, and circumscribed by its fear, their pretense of 
peace is shattered by the realization that fear lives in their hearts. 
It is a deeply symbolic act on their part, seeking the mother’s lap 
with the approach of blind Tiriel, for experience reveals itself to 
them anew despite the fact that they have ‘‘escaped’’ it. As Har 
says, 

*¢O my mother Mnetha, venture not so near him; 

For he is the king of rotten wood & of the bones of death; 

He wanders without eyes & passes thro’ thick walls & doors.’’ (152) 
Har, the not-so-innocent child, recognizes in Tiriel the signs of the 
earthly tyrant, the error incarnate which will be the agent of its 
own destruction, the king of rotten wood which will be consumed 
because of its total physicality. It is significant, then, that Tiriel 
asks not for relief for his eyes, his spiritual blindness, but for his 
gluttonous senses. Beaten and cast out, his essential self reveals 
itself throughout the poem as the eternal devourer. 

In the song of innocence, ‘‘Night,’’ the devourer is not only 
tolerated but welcomed by the guardian angels, for in the animal 
kingdom the desire for food is no less divine than the desire for life 


12 See “The Chimney Sweeper,” Songs of Innocence (55-56). 
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(‘‘God provides for the lion’’*). In effect, the devourer and the 
devoured in that poem both inherit ‘‘new worlds.’’ Tiriel, however, 
is a man, reduced now to what would be a pitiable state if he had 
any of the nobility, compassion, and wisdom that come to Lear in 
the storm. Instead Tiriel dissembles and begs and feigns helpless- 
ness: 


«*... you see I cannot weep: 
I cast away my staff, the kind companion of my travel, 
And I kneel down that you may see I am a harmless man.’’ (152) 

To Har and Heva (and to Tiriel) the latter’s inability to weep 
means little; to the reader it should recall the associative meaning 
of the intellectual tear of innocence,” the all-powerful pity of ‘‘The 
Little Boy Lost,’’ the human face of ‘‘The Divine Image.’’ Tiriel’s 
plea is not for the divine guidance given the weeping lost boy of 
innocence ; but he will, he says, give up his staff to prove that he is 
‘‘harmless.’’ With no conception of the divine good of selflessness, 
the three inhabitants of the vales of Har quickly accept in its place 
harmlessness as the greatest good. In this way Blake makes it clear 
that the present condition of Tiriel and the pseudo-peace of the 
vales are identical; both are governed by the conventional laws of 
good and evil which recognize physical harm as the greatest evil. 
All of the subsequent actions of Har and Heva must be considered 
in the light of this all-important concept. Heva immediately assumes 
her role as the comforting mother because now, as Har says with 
almost imbecilic simplicity, ‘‘He will not hurt us, Heva.’’ Both 
‘‘innocents’’ pity him in turn, but it is the pity of ignorance, bred 
of circumspection, mistrust, and relief, lacking the spontaneity of 
love which perceives divinity in every human form. They offer him 
only the sports of the darkened green which sharply parody the 
carefree play in the Songs of Innocence. 

Tiriel dissembles continually throughout his visit because his 
hauteur instinctively refuses to acknowledge the failure of the law 
which puffs it up. Har and Heva, blind to their own error-creation, 
blandly bless him as someone else. And if for a moment it seems as 
if they will discover Tiriel’s true identity (‘‘bless thy face! for 
thou art Tiriel’’), they would pity him only because he has returned 
as a kind of prodigal who saw the error of his ‘‘desertion.’’ Thus 
Heva says: 


13 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (184). 
14‘¢The Grey Monk’’ (117-118). 
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‘¢Then let thy name be Tiriel & never leave us more.’’ 


‘*Tf thou dost go,’’ said Har, ‘‘I wish thine eyes may see thy folly. 
My sons have left me; did thine leave thee? O, ’twas very cruel!’’ 


Tiriel agrees—and paradoxically condemns himself unawares: 


‘*No! venerable man,’’ said Tiriel, ‘‘ask me not such things, 
For thou dost make my heart to bleed: my sons were not like thine, 
But worse. O never ask me more, or I must flee away!’’ (153) 
Mnetha, as ignorant as Har and Heva but well within her province 
as the earthly mother, softly entreats Tiriel as if he were a lost boy 
of innocence: 


‘¢Thou must not go to wander dark, alone; 
But dwell with us & let us be to thee instead of e 
And I will bring thee food, old man, till death shall ‘all thee hence.’’ (154) 
Naturally King Tiriel is not attracted by the idea of a motherly 
protectress, but, more important, he cannot sleep or rest ‘‘ because 
of madness & dismay.’’ To seek benightedly for the infinite with 
_only the withered tools of sensuality is his destiny, and his spectrous 
self punctuates his repulsion from Mnetha’s suggestion with an 
instinctive assertion of ow: 


‘*Did I not command you, saying, 
‘Madness & deep dismay possess the heart of the blind ma 
The wanderer who seeks the woods, leaning upon his staff?’ 7? (154) 
Mnetha returns his staff; Har and Heva weep—but only momen- 
tarily as, no doubt with a sigh of relief, they return to their puerile 
existence. 

The Ijim and Zazel episodes of the poem should be considered 
together despite the fact that they are not precisely consecutive. 
Their significance can be made clearer by referring again to Blake’s 
annotations to Lavater’s Aphorisms. In several places Blake re- 
marks upon the moralist’s ‘‘mistake’’ in writing ‘‘superstition’’ 
where he should have written ‘‘hypocrisy.’’ To dramatize this idea 
and thus to scrutinize more closely the essentials of experience, 
Blake poses the meeting of hypocrisy and superstition in the Ijim 
section of Tiriel. In the Lavater book Blake briefly distinguished 
between the two, employing superstition, as the world calls it, as 
the foil : 


. _ man was ever truly superstitious who was not truly religious as far as 
e knew. 

True superstition is ignorant honesty & this is beloved of god and man. 

I do not allow that there is such a thing as superstition taken in the strict 
sense of the word. 
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A man must first decieve [sic] himself before he is thus Superstitious and 
so he is a hypocrite. 

Hipocrisy [sic] is as distant from superstition as the wolf from the 
lamb. (718) 
And, in another annotation Blake wrote, ‘‘Superstition has been 
long a bugbear by reason of its being united with hypocrisy; but 
let them be fairly separated [sic] & then superstition will be honest 
feeling, & God, who loves all honest men, will lead the poor enthusi- 
ast in the paths of holiness’’ (731). Ijim obviously is not being led 
in the paths of holiness; on the contrary, he inhabits the woods of 
error and experience. Because of his low intellectual state, he has 
been duped by the man-made god, Tiriel, until he has become bestial, 
the brute man. This does not deny his honesty, only his mental 
capacity. Now his chance has come: he is face to face with the very 
error that plagues his existence and denies him his place in the sun. 
He realizes his good fortune and moves to act accordingly : 


‘*Stand from my path, foul fiend! is this the last of thy deceits, 
To be a hypocrite & stand in shape of a blind beggar?’’ (154) 

But Ijim fails to capitalize on the circumstances. Caught in the 
web of rational religion—Tiriel’s, with Tiriel as god—Ijim tries 
to seize the ‘‘fiend’’ bodily and expose it before the altar of his 
true master, also Tiriel. No argument can convince him, for to his 
honest ear the explanations of Tiriel are cunning, deceitful, glib, 
and eloquent, just as to his honest but corporeal eye Tiriel is a 
fraud: 


“ ...I discern thee & I dare thy eloquent tongue. 

Come! I will lead thee on thy way & use thee as a scoff.’’ (155) 
Thus, honesty, helpless before superior wisdom, whether true or 
false, and not spiritually strong enough to venture forth from the 
woods of error, resorts to physical force to subdue what can be de- 
stroyed only by intellectual effort. In vengeance Ijim scoffs at 
Tiriel, leads him against his will, uses him ‘‘like a slave,’’ and 
then stubbornly refuses to believe his mistake when Tiriel’s iden- 
tity is revealed. 

Having chased the false light like ‘‘The Little Boy Lost’’ and, 
unlike the boy, caught it, [jim merely becomes further disillusioned. 
With his icon smashed, there is nothing left, as he sees it, except to 
seek ‘‘The secret forests & all night [wander] in desolate ways.’’ 
The ironic parallel to Tiriel’s situation is now clear: Ijim, ignorant, 
experiences the downfall of his god and sees only desolate wandering 
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as his destiny; Tiriel, worldly wise but without the divine wisdom 
of the higher innocence, experiences the downfall of his god, self, 
and must wander in an eternal but vain search for lost authority. 

The Zazel episode completes Blake’s picture. Zazel is the broken 
intellect without the physical power to cope, however vainly, with 
the author of its destruction. With his mind enchained by the 
manacles of reason, he has in weakness sought the caves of despair ; 
he can throw dirt and stones and mock the law which has produced 
the fool, but he cannot share the act of Ijim. Zazel’s vengeance is 
thus more subtle than Ijim’s. He sees in Tiriel the image of his 
former self, slowly being blinded by the too-brilliant sun and suffo- 
eating under the pall of rational religion until the mind is de- 
stroyed completely : 

‘*Thy crown is bald, old man; the sun will dry thy brains away, 

And thou wilt be as foolish as thy foolish brother Zazel.’’ (159) 
Thus, in a sense the ‘‘curses’’ of Zazel and Ijim join with that of 
Tiriel himself ultimately to destroy the created error. 

After his withering curse upon his sons and daughters, Tiriel 
feels he can return to the false innocence of Har and Heva, having 
regained enough authority to live at peace and in majesty as king 
of the vales of Har. That this is his intention is clear if we compare 
his earlier words to Har and Heva with those uttered on his return. 
Previously, with nothing to guide him in place of his spiritually 
and physically sightless eyes, Tiriel 

felt his way & cried: ‘‘Peace to these open doors! 

Let no one fear, for poor blind Tiriel hurts none but himself.’’ (151) 
Now rejuvenated by his triumph over Ijim and the destruction of 
his rebellious progeny, and guided by the usurped light of Hela’s 
eyes, Tiriel enters the scene with customary pomp and circumstance : 
‘« ‘Lead me to Har & Heva; I am Tiriel, king of the west.’ ’’* But 
it is not to immediate peace and pleasantness that Tiriel returns. 
The curse is now coming full circle; error is closing in upon itself. 

In perhaps the best poetry of the poem (160-161) Tiriel blames 
everything on his father, Har, the ‘‘ weak mistaken father of a law- 
less race.’’ Stamped with the die of his father’s law, Tiriel’s wis- 
dom is as that of a fool: ‘‘Hypocrisy, the idiot’s wisdom & the wise 
man’s folly.’’ The sexual union of Har and Heva, which could have 

15 The west is the realm of darkness and experience, as opposed to the east 


and the rising sun. Cf. ‘‘The Little Black Boy,’’ in which the mother points 
to the east before instructing her child to bear the beams of love (160). 
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been the selfless wedding of thought and affection, was instead 
lustful, selfish, and all-consuming. The mother, in whose lap the 
child finds refuge and whose breast provides him nourishment, 
‘*idle plays with her dog on her couch,’’ indifferent to the greatness 
of creation. The father, bound by his own mind-forged manacles, 
extends them to the child’s brain and drags him down to be branded 
with the iron image of self. ‘‘ Youthful fancies,’’ the free, unbounded 
joy of innocence, are purged from him with the whip, and the 
senses take over unopposed. ‘‘Compelled to pray repugnant & to 
humble the immortal spirit,’’ Tiriel, the devourer, recognizes that 
he has become 


subtil as a serpent in a paradise, 
Consuming all, both flowers & fruits, insects & warbling birds. 


And once again he curses: 


‘* And now my paradise is fall’n & a drear sandy plain 
Returns my thirsty hissings in a curse on thee, O Har.’’ (161) 

The created error, the self, seeing the father as the author of that 
error, brings the curse down on himself and expires. As Blake 
wrote in Vala, ‘‘Attempting to be more than Man We become 
less’’ (367). 

Tiriel approaches wisdom in this last passage, the very wisdom 
that must destroy him, for it consists of recognizing and thus an- 
nihilating the created error.*® As Blake wrote later, again in Vala: 


What is the price of Experience? do men buy it for a song? 

Or wisdom for a dance in the street? No, it is bought with the price 

Of all that a man hath, his house, his wife, his children. 

Wisdom is sold in the desolate market where none come to bu uy, 

And in the wither’d field where the farmer plows for bread in vain. (278) 
Experience cannot be bought by the piper of innocence and his 
‘*songs that all may joy to hear’’; unlike innocence, where existing 
and being are all, experience demands everything a man has. When 
he has learned this, he will have made the step toward Eden that 
involves the reciprocal coexistence of devourer and prolific. 

Tiriel and Har would give up nothing; they wanted all. The for- 
mer’s insistence on revenge for the existence of an error which he 
himself constituted leads inevitably to his own destruction. In con- 
trast, Har is content to live with the error of his creation and 
pretend it is the greatest good. In Blake’s eyes both ways are wrong, 
both self-destructive. Similarly, each of the methods of escaping 


16 Cf. A Vision of the Last Judgment (647). 
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from or annihilating error and authority is ineffective, simply 
because each is vengeful. The sons and daughters of Tiriel revolt, 
it is true, and this is good; but their assumption of the very au- 
thority, material wealth, and power they deny to Tiriel constitutes 
an assumption of his error as well. Ijim tries to seize the error 
bodily and Zazel merely scoffs and scourges in revenge. Har and 
Heva run from it in terror to a land of make-believe. There is 
something wrong with the vision of all of them. None sees that 
Tiriel is merely the outward manifestation of the error in them- 
selves. A candle is only a momentary expedient to dispel the dark- 
ness; if one never raises the window-blinds the candle soon dies, 
and the sun seems never to rise. Tiriel’s children live in the dark- 
ened palace, Ijim in the woods, Zazel in a cave, Har and Heva in 
a valley beneath an oak tree. Till they lift the iron lids of their 
sluggard intellects, to paraphrase Emerson, they will remain in a 
darkness impervious to the beams of the sun of self-revelation and 
love. In this sense Tiriel’s self-destruction, though unintentional, is 
a far greater act than any performed by the other characters. 

Tiriel, then, is an experiment in the ways of the state of experi- 
ence, poetically ineffective for the most part, crude, even turgid, 
yet a valuable aid in understanding the working out in Blake’s 
mind of the contrary to innocence. With relief one turns to the 
finer poetry of Songs of Experience in which the hypocrite-father 
image is so central—and controlled, but one wonders whether the 
Songs would have been so fine without the fumbling yet powerful 
attempt to develop their central image in Tiriel. 
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ROBERT BAGE: NOVELIST OF IDEAS 


By JoHN H. SuTHERLAND 
Colby College 

In this paper the term ‘‘novel of ideas’’ will be used to refer to 
a sort of novel written by Thomas Love Peacock and by Aldous 
Huxley, among others: a sort of novel which is distinguished by its 
concern with the contrast and dramatic interplay of a number of 
ideas, rather than with the didactic recommendation of any single 
idea or point of view. In terms of this definition it is something 
of an innovation to say that Robert Bage is primarily a novelist 
of ideas, since his work has usually been associated with that of 
liberal, didactic novelists of his time like Thomas Holcroft and 
William Godwin. The fact that Bage’s last novel, Hermsprong, or 
Man As He Is Not (1796) is quite didactic, and is better known 
than his earlier, more characteristic work, may help to account for 
this misunderstanding (as I consider it). Another contributing 
factor may be the frequent critical neglect of the form of the novel 
of ideas, and the natural consequence of this—a tendency to try to 
fit practitioners of the form into other classifications. Thus, al- 
though Mr. Vaughan Wilkins, in his excellent recent edition of 
Hermsprong, relates Bage’s work to that of Peacock, he goes on 
to classify all of Bage’s books under the label ‘‘novels of doc- 
trine or purpose.’”? 

The novel of ideas, if it is to succeed, depends on the use of the 
technique of multiple point of view.* A typical Peacock novel, for 
example, usually reaches its high point in a country house, or— 
even more specifically—around a dinner table. Seven or eight char- 
acters, of violently contrasted natures and opinions, present their 

1Cf. Frederick J. Hoffman, ‘‘ Aldous Huxley and the Novel of Ideas,’’ in 
Forms of Modern Fiction, ed. William Van O’Connor (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1948), pp. 189-200; and the discussion of the ‘‘anatomy’’ in 
Northrop Frye, ‘‘The Four Forms of Prose Fiction,’’ Hudson Review (Winter, 
1950), pp. 582-595. 

? Vaughan Wilkins, ed., Hermsprong, by Robert Bage (New York, 1951), 
i + the term ‘‘ point of view’’ here for want of a better one. I do not 
mean by it the formal narrative point of view; I mean, rather, the intellectual 
perspectives—the philosophical, psychological, or moral positions—which the 
author presents with understanding and seeming approval. This frequently 


corresponds with the narrative point of view in Bage, as in other writers; but 
it need not do so. 
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ideas as the claret or port circulates. The interest is focussed on the 
conflict of ideas rather than on the didactic recommendation of any 
one of them: in fact some of Peacock’s pet theories (such as his 
opposition to the use of sugar produced by slave labor) are pre- 
sented in as comic a light as ideas which he privately opposed, and 
might be presumed to be deliberately satirizing. 

However, Peacock sets an unusually high standard; and even 
Peacock, in many instances, makes his own point of view quite ap- 
parent. In presenting a number of characters representing widely 
differing points of view, an author is almost certain to betray some 
bias or preference ; nonetheless, he must preserve considerable struc- 
tural balance and objectivity in his treatment of all of them if he 
does not want his book to develop—to a greater or lesser degree— 
into didacticism and propaganda. Thus it may even be an advan- 
tage for a writer of books of this sort to be without any very positive 
persuasions of his own. For example, Aldous Huxley’s competence 
’ as a writer in this genre seems to have been seriously and adversely 
affected by his development of positive religious ideas. 

The successful novelist of ideas need not be completely cynical, 
however; nor need he be contemptuous of the different points of 
view he represents. There is another way in which objectivity in the 
treatment of controversial subjects may be achieved, and that is 
by means of tolerance—a genuine conviction that different human 
beings may believe quite different things, and that each of these 
different beliefs may be proper (or at least inevitable) for the in- 
dividual concerned. This seems to be the way in which Robert Bage 
reached a position from which he could represent and develop op- 
posing ideas with considerable objectivity: because of, rather than 
in spite of, his liberal, democratic, deistic convictions. 

There are several explicit statements in Bage’s novels which seem 
to substantiate this interpretation. In Mount Henneth (1782), for 
example, one of the older protagonists, a Mr. Foston, tells of his 
experiences as a young man. Early in his career, while on board 
ship on his way out to India, he quarrelled with a fellow passenger 
over a matter of religious doctrine. The ship’s captain prevented 
the two men from duelling, and then lectured Mr. Foston on the 
evils of dogmatism and the necessity of a free circulation of ideas. 
This speech seems to reflect Bage’s own opinions, and thus serves 
to demonstrate his theoretical aptitude for writing the novel of 
ideas: 
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Under pretence of zeal for religion, you have insulted not Mr Lewis only, but 
all the company: you have indirectly supposed, that the faculty of perceiving 
truth is yours exclusively, and that other people have not an equal right with 
yourself to the free communication of their own ideas. A more general knowl- 
edge of the world will convince you of this equal right of mankind; and will 
shew you the folly of calling upon the civil magistrate, as you have often, in 
the warmth of argument, supposed just and necessary, to support the dogmas 
of any set of men whatever. Reflect that nothing, in itself indisputable, can 
be long disputed, and that in propositions not absolutely demonstrable, the 
degrees of probability on which they rest are best known by free and ample 
discussion; the more truth they contain, the more visible it will become by 
examination. Happily mankind is not in so deplorable a situation, as that its 
happiness should depend upon disputable dogmas. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Foston was not convinced by this speech; he 
had to learn by experience. Bage puts him through a series of ad- 
ventures which serve to cure him of a great many of his prejudices. 
Finally this erstwhile religious enthusiast is so far converted to 
liberalism as to marry a girl most of whose qualities are opposite 
to those to be expected in a conventional heroine: she is not a virgin, 
she is of Jewish ancestry, and she has no religious beliefs at all. 

The girl, whose name is Cara, continues to educate Foston in 
liberal ways. At one point she seems to speak for Bage as she points 
out to her husband the frequent lack of connection between a man’s 
nature and a man’s ideas. As Foston tells it: 


In spite of my better reflections I was still subject to little violences of 
temper when my opinions were contradicted. In order to cure me of these, Cara 
engaged me in a thousand little agreeable arguments concerning the origin of 
ideas, and their association; she taught me to consider how opinions were 
formed; how little share man himself could claim in the formation; and how 
unjust it was to attach the idea of turpitude to speculative notions, created 
or changed according to the disposition of external objects, and the sport of 
a thousand accidents. By these sweet means, she brought me to look upon a 
man’s habits of thinking and acting, where the one does not necessarily lead 
or follow the other, as two distinct things; one altogether worthy of my 
esteem, although I might judge the other involved in a labyrinth of error.5 


Because of these passages, and others like them, we know that 
Bage believed in the sort of objective and tolerant treatment of 
conflicting ideas which can serve as a basis for writing novels of 
ideas. However, his novels must be examined in more detail to see 
what success he actually achieved in the genre. 

Bage’s first four novels (Mount Henneth, 1782; Barham Downs, 
1784; The Fair Syrian, 1787; and James Wallace, 1788) not only 
represent two-thirds of his work—they also serve as better exam- 
ples of his usual practices than do his last two novels (Man As He 

4The Novels of Swift, Bage, and Cumberland in Ballantyne’s Novelists’ 


Library, ed. Sir Walter Scott (London, 1824), rx, 150-151. 
5 Ibid., p. 166. 
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Is, 1792; and Hermsprong, 1796). Much in the first four novels is 
patterned after the work of the four great midcentury novelists. 
The epistolary form and some elements of the melodramatic plots 
are reminiscent of Richardson; however, many stylistic traits, and 
the arch, jesting, and yet half serious tone in which problems in- 
volving sensibility and female chastity are treated, remind the 
reader of Sterne. A number of themes and comic situations (in- 
volving practical jokes, country squires, and, again, the relation- 
ships of virtue and chastity) seem to owe something to the examples 
of Smollett and Fielding. 

All these debts indicate that Bage was consciously making use of 
the tradition of the eighteenth-century novel. However, he was not 
trying to imitate any of these writers; rather, he was using any 
methods he could lay his hands on to treat the ideas in which he 
was interested. Godwin reports that Bage believed ‘‘he should not 
have written novels, but for want of books to assist him in any other 
literary undertaking.’’® Thus many of the techniques of the novel 
were put to uses unthought of by their originators. However, the 
patterns which served his purpose best were devised for reasons 
like his own. Examples of these include the following: the objective 
treatment of melodramatic incidents in order to illustrate general 
philosophical ideas (as in many of Voltaire’s contes philosophiques) ; 
the use of the epistolary form as a device for the presentation of a 
number of different points of view (as in Humphry Clinker) ; and 
the use of multiple point of view in present scene as a source both 
for comedy and for serious comment on human nature (as in T'ris- 
tram Shandy). ! 

Because of the necessities of the epistolary form, Bage’s many 
heroes are usually widely separated during the course of a novel. 
They can, and do, experience a great variety of violent adventures, 
which serve to illustrate the ideas they discuss in their letters. 
Most of them come together at the end of each novel to participate 
in the group weddings with which Bage, half-playfully, pleased and 
appeased his readers. Thus Bage was unable to make much use of 
Peacock’s country house, or round-table discussion method of con- 
trasting ideas. His usual technique was far more discursive: he 
would introduce a controversial problem, and then exhibit, both in 





6In a letter to his wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, quoted in full in C. Kegan 
Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (Boston, 1876), 1, 261- 
264. 
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words and in action, a variety of different human reactions to the 
problem. 

In Barham Downs, for example, a number of characters are in- 
volved in what might be called a demonstration on duelling. One 
man, Sir George Osmond, refuses to duel because it is unreasonable. 
Another, Mr. Arnold, a Quaker, refuses from combined motives of 
reason, benevolence, and religious conviction. Yet another, Captain 
O’Donnel, an Irish mercenary soldier, is eager to fight at every 
hint of a proper opportunity. 

On one occasion, O’Donnel is wounded in a duel which he under- 
took in an attempt to defend the ‘‘honor’’ of Sir George Osmond. 
(Sir George knew nothing about this particular duel until after 
it occurred.) After the duel, O’Donnel discusses the morality of the 
affair with Parry, his erstwhile antagonist—who is really a friend 


of his. O’Donnel speaks in the first person : 

All this is true, my dear, says I; but what of that? By Jasus, sentiment 
stinks, when it goes to persuade a brave fellow to pocket an affront. 

It ought to be an affront indeed, and a heavy one too, says Parry, to require 
a life for expiation; but any foolish thing serves the turn. What was it to 
you, O’Donnel, that T amused myself with a willing woman? You had refused 
her, you know. 

But she was Lady Osmond, says I, the wife of my friend; and I would as 
soon resent an affront done to him as to myself, and sooner too. 

And how, says Parry, did Sir George behave to you upon a similar occasion? 

By my soul, like a noble gentleman—like a man of sense; not like a man 
of modern fashion—like a fool—like a blockhead. 

O’Donnel, if his sentiments are right, yours are wrong. 

Oh, the devil burn me, says I, and why can’t they be both right? and what 
is right and wrong at all but what @ man thinks to be sof? 

This is, of course, an Irish bull. But it is also intended more seri- 
ously, I think, as a climax to a long section in which a variety of 
points of view are presented. As the passages we examined earlier 
help to prove, Bage was convinced that right and wrong, for the 
individual, was determined in many instances by what that indi- 
vidual sincerely believed—that the duties of conscience took prece- 
dence over the pronouncements of any doctrinaire moralist. 

Most of the problems investigated in Bage’s novels center around 
four general subjects: war and duelling; politics and revolution; 
religion and philosophy; love and marriage. Illustrations of his 
treatment of various points of view on these subjects are hard to 


present concisely, since the rambling structure of the novels permits 


him to give extended treatment to each. For example, the two pas- 


7 Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library, 1x, 371-372. 
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sages from Mount Henneth which were quoted above are part of a 
long demonstration on religion in which the ideas of a Hindu, a 
Methodist, an Episcopalian, a deist, an atheist, and a free-thinking 
Jew, are all represented. In addition, elsewhere in this book and in 
other books, Bage introduces the religious opinions of Catholics, 
Orthodox Jews, Quakers, Mohammedans, and American Indians. 
All of these positions (except that of the enthusiastic Methodist) 
are presented quite fairly and favorably. It should be said, however, 
that this is not the best possible example of Bage’s perception of 
the truth of multiplicity, since he tends to emphasize the deistic 
beliefs which, in his opinion, reasonable men of different religions 
have in common. 

A better example may be found in his treatment of the question 
of violence and war. The quotation from Barham Downs, in which 
O’Donnel discusses duelling, gives some idea of the nature of the 
extended treatments of this subject to be found in several of the 
novels. A situation in James Wallace illustrates Bage’s method even 
more neatly. 

A Scots sea captain writes from Algiers, where he has touched on 
a trading expedition. He reports the conversation of a Moorish 
pirate, who, with great reason and ability, defends the practice of 
piracy as no more than a perpetual war on the Spaniards (and 
others), fought for the same reasons that Christians fight their inter- 
mittent wars—plunder and revenge. The captain is shocked, and 
attempts to preach ‘‘true’’ Christianity—which in this context 
amounts to Christian pacifism—to the Moor. In a witty reply, the 
Moor remarks on the paucity of sincere practitioners_of such a 
doctrine, then says: ‘‘I laugh at your peaceable precepts, If a man 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him thy left. If he steal thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. By Ismael! a community of true Chris- 
tians must always be governed by the greatest scoundrel amongst 
them.’’® Almost immediately after this exchange, a report comes in 
of a corsair attack on a Spanish coasting vessel on which the gentle 
Christian, James Wallace, was a passenger. Wallace is said to have 
led the defense of the ship, with the result that all attacks were re- 
pulsed with ‘‘terrible havoe.’’ 

If this were a purely didactic novel, this episode would probably 
be intended as an illustration corroborating the cynical opinions of 


8 Ibid., p. 468. 
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the Moorish pirate: that war and piracy are much the same thing, 
that both are justifiable, and that Christian pacifism is nonspnse. 
The illiberality of such a moral, of course, makes it clear that Bage 
could not have intended it. The passage is ironic, and the irony is 
intended to serve as satire aimed both at warmongers and at unrea- 
sonable idealists. If Bage’s personal views were presented, they 
probably would run about like this: that war and piracy are very 
much alike, that both are cruel and unreasonable, and that Chris- 
tians are often tremendous hypocrites; that absolute pacifism is a 
praiseworthy, perhaps impractical, ideal ; that violence is sometjmes, 
but not always, justifiable in self-defense. (Earlier in the story, 
James Wallace uses pistols to defend himself from some ruffians 
who threaten him with indignities. He says of this incident: ‘‘} had 
not time to examine whether it was better one man should die, or 
another be dragged through a horse-pond.’’)® The whole presgnta- 
tion seems not complex, but muddled, if it is examined only in 
terms of satiric ironies; however, all becomes much clearer if it is 
realized that the author’s purpose is not so much to present his own 
point of view as to compare a number of different points of view. 
Objectivity is not complete, since the author’s opinions become clear 
in the course of the novel; however, the effect is not didactic, be- 
cause most of the points of view are presented favorably, as being 
right for the persons holding them. In a didactic novel the Moorish 
pirate probably would be either a hero or a bloodstained villain. 
In James Wallace he is a reasonable man, worthy of respect, pre- 
senting an unorthodox point of view on a moral question. 

The foregoing examples illustrate multiple point of view! but 
they also show how the author’s own opinions find clear expression. 
Still better examples for our purpose may be found in the number 
of points of view Bage brings to bear on the question of the proper 
relations of the sexes. His opinions on this subject were not extreme 
by modern standards, but they brought him under mild censure 
from critics of his own age, and did much to cause his complete re- 
jection by publishers and readers in the nineteenth century. Stated 
simply, in the words of a character in Man As He Is, he seems to 
have thought that ‘‘. . . there is still one desideratum in our happiest 
European societies. It is to preserve a little more free will to the 


sexes in their mutual conjunctions.’’?° 


® Ibid., p. 385. 
10 Man As He Is (London, 1792), 11, 195-196. 
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This sort of opinion did not limit Bage, as his religious ideas 
limited him; rather it freed him to represent a number of different 
approaches to the subject. He does this candidly, and without appar- 
ent prejudice. In many of his novels he has at least two heroines 
of very different temperament and principles. In Barham Downs, 
for example, one heroine is seduced at an early age, while the other 
behaves in a proper and conventional manner. It shocked Sir Walter 
Scott a great deal that Bage represented both these women as being 
essentially admirable, and that he rewarded both of them with 
happy marriages at the end of the story.” 

In Mount Henneth, one heroine, Laura Stanley, is arch and self- 
confident ; she has common sense and a strong sense of humor. An- 
other heroine, Julia Foston, is mild, meek, and virtuous. In a rep- 
resentative passage these two are in company with a number of 
friends, among whom is a Miss Caradoc. Miss Caradoc’s brother is 
a member of the Antiquarian Society, and she is described as a sort 
of female virtuoso who ‘‘Minees snails to multiply the breed, kills 
eats in an air-pump, and generates eels in vinegar.’’ 

Bage represents Miss Caradoc, in perfect unembarrassed naivete, 
calling the attention of the whole group to the sexual activities of 
a donkey and a mare: 


In the beautiful hanging pastures beneath, amongst other quadrupeds, was 
your little roan mare, employed, as females sometimes are, in attending to the 
love of an ass. This animal was in love @ la folie; had broke through three 
several barriers, and was eager to reap the fruits of his bold enterprize. To 
the philosophic eye all things are equal. Miss Caradoc was first struck with 
the view, and drawing Julia and Laura to the wall, See, says she. —Julia, blush- 
ing rosy red, withdrew her arm, and walked gently on. Laura, in a few seconds 
followed, and bursting into a laugh, See! cries she. —Fie, Laura, said Miss 
Foston, walking on. —Brother, says the contemplative Miss Caradoc, you have 
constantly asserted that copulation between animals of different species is 
unnatural, and always committed by a rape of the female—see the con- 
trary... .12 


This passage, again, shows characters with different points of view 
reacting to a representative situation. Further reading in Bage 
ean confirm the amused, objective tone of the presentation. This is 
not propaganda for free-thinking: the point of view of the modest 
girl is represented in as genuinely favorable a light as that of the 
bold one. 

Another example may help to make Bage’s position clearer. Miss 
Warren, in The Fair Syrian, is a virtuous and modest young lady. 


11 Baliantyne ’s Novelists’ Library, 1x, xxix-xxx. 
12 Tbid., p. 183. 
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Bage never suggests that she should be anything different, and yet 
he has her, in a letter, report the following conversation with a 
harem girl named Amina: 


‘¢But you say you are a christian, Amina—what then becomes of your princi- 
les??? 

‘*Principles?’’ 

‘<The christian religion condemns the life you lead.’’ 

‘For what, I wonder? I rob nobody.’’ 

‘¢To give up our persons to the lust of many, unsanctified by marriage rites! 
—tThis we call impurity and wickedness.” 

‘‘Our priests in Georgia call it by the same names. —It is a sad crime for 
a young girl with us, to lose her virginity, before she has got a husband; or 
before her parents have got the market price for it.’’ 

‘*Do your priests teach that doctrine?’’ 

‘‘Certainly—when they have pretty daughters, they sell them like other 
people—when they have ugly ones, they get them husbands; and tell them what 
a virtue it is to be chaste.’’ 

‘‘Nay, if you are thus taught—but, my dear, there is another article that 
perplexes me—Did you not feel your delicacy hurt, to be at the will of dif- 
ferent men—no affection to return?’’ 

‘*No affection! Delicacy! I don’t understand you.’’ 

‘*You had no feelings of disgust?’’ 

*“No—not I.’’ 

‘¢ Amazing! The idea fills me with horror. I prefer death a thousand times.’’ 

‘¢And I prefer a thousand times—to death.’’ She could not finish the sen- 
tence for an extravagant fit of laughing. ‘‘And you drink no wine either, I 
observe,’’ says she—‘‘ Love and wine, the two best cordials in the cup of life; 
—how unhappy you are!’’ 

Thus did this wild, untutored, sensible madcap turn and laugh at the most 
serious arguments I could use. She was, however, one of the best natured 
creatures in the world, and always disposed to oblige; and I must confess my 
philosophy not a little indebted to her.13 


Up to this point, the argument has been deliberately simplified 
by confining it to the first four novels. Actually, the principles 
under discussion apply to all of Bage’s work: Hermsprong is by no 
means as didactic as it is often thought to be. As has been seen, one 
of Bage’s favorite techniques was the extensive comparison of dif- 
ferent points of view in action. Those who protest that the charac- 
ters in Hermsprong are unrealistic should give proper weight to 
its alternative title—Man As He Is Not. To be properly understood, 
Man As He Is Not must be read in conjunction with the novel which 
immediately preceded it in order of composition—Man As He Is. 
The hero of Man As He Is is a wayward young gentleman whose 
character is quite realistically portrayed. The theme, if one must 
be derived, seems to be a plea for tolerance and understanding of 
the weakness of human beings who experience the temptations of 


fashionable life. Like Fielding, Bage seems to suggest that judg- 


13 The Fair Syrian (London, 1787), m1, 80-81. 
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ment of human behavior must weigh sincere intentions at least as 
heavily as performance. The novel as a whole anticipates much of 
Thackeray in tone and structure. It contrasts violently with Man 
As He Is Not, in which the hero is a ‘‘natural man’’ of impossible 
perfections, and the principal nobleman is a caricature villain. If 
Hermsprong is interpreted solely as a didactic and satirical work, 
it must be judged (in spite of many good hits) lamentably unreal- 
istic. However, if its title is kept in mind, and if it is read as part 
of a larger structure involving (in addition to the social satire) 
the amused comparison of two very different attitudes and points 
of view, many of the objections to it disappear. 

In one sense Bage was a transition figure between some of the 
didactic novelists of the eighteenth century, and novelists of ideas 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His deism and his liberal, 
democratic, political ideas colored everything he wrote; but his 
civilized tolerance and his understanding of the relativity of ideas 
* prevented his falling into most of the awkwardnesses of didacticism. 
Although he was rarely able to contrast a number of different points 
of view with the dramatic smoothness and objectivity of a writer 
like Peacock, the form of his work and his achievement can only 
be understood in terms of the form and purpose of the novel of 
ideas. His success should not be underrated. He was not only the 
best novelist between Fanny Burney and Jane Austen (a modest 
enough claim!) ; he was also a main figure in the development of a 
form of literature which seems to be of increasing significance in 
our own age. 


———— 
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WARBURTON AND SOME ASPECTS OF THE SEARCH FOR 
THE PRIMITIVE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


By Cuirron CHERPACK 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Although the study of primitivism in the eighteenth century has 
centered on England and the Scottish common sense group, a num- 
ber of French writers of that time, other than Diderot and Rous- 
seau, also developed hypotheses concerning primitive man and 
nascent civilizaticn. Often in their works appears the name of Wil- 
liam Warburton, the Bishop of Gloucester, whose own theories on 
this subject have been often overlooked, in spite of the fact that 
The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated, with its long divaga- 
tions on the origin of society and religion,’ and the origin of lan- 
guage,” could not have failed to interest seekers after the primitive.* 

Let us consider first the bulky and eccentric work of Court de 
Gébelin, whose title, Le Monde primitif, indicates its appropriate- 
ness to our subject.* In spite of its title, the scope of this author’s 
work is typically ample, for he states in the introduction to the 
first volume (pp. 8-9) that he proposes to consider man from the 
origin of the world to the eighth century and to establish a com- 
parison between the earliest times and the most modern. His method 
is also typical. Since man and his needs have always been the same, 
he reasons, ‘‘il suffit de se transporter au moment oi commenea la 
chaine dont nous formons les derniers anneaux. Qu’eussions-nous 
fait alors? Que feroient aujourd’hui ceux qui se trouveroient placés 
dans des circonstances pareilles? Ce que nous supposons que nous 
ferions est précisément ce qu’ils firent en effet... .’’ (pp. 4-5). 
This task of reconstruction was not, however, considered as an end 
~ 2 Many of these sections were translated into French by Etienne de Silhouette 
as Dissertations sur Vunion de la religion, de la morale, et de la politique 
(London, 1742), 2 vols. 

2 These sections from the fourth book of the Divine Legation were trans- 
lated by Léonard de Malpeines as an Essai sur les hiéroglyphes des Egyptiens 
(Paris, 1744), 2 vols. 

3In Comparative Literature, vir (1955), 226-39, I have shown the extent to 
which the translations of the Divine Legation were utilized by the editors of 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie. Some of these borrowings concern early society and 
language. 

4Le Monde primitif, analysé et comparé avec le monde moderne, considéré 


dans son génie allégorique, et dans les allégories auxquelles conduisit ce génie 
(Paris, 1773-1784), 9 vols. 
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in itself. In accord with the spirit of the times, the author is quick 
to point out that his work is designed to facilitate the study of 
language, deepen the reader’s comprehension of poetry and the 
other arts, and, most important of all, to promote peace and happi- 
ness by uncovering the source of primitive felicity (I, i, 95-98). 
Here, then, although the author paints a favorable picture of primi- 
tive man,° is a genetic view of human history, rather than a doc- 
trine of primitivism. 

Allusions by Court de Gébelin to Warburton begin in the third 
book of the first volume, where the author explains the naturalness 
and necessity of figures and images in primitive language, owing 
to the incapacity of the primitive mind to reason abstraetly. Since 
this is exactly the argument developed by Warburton in the fourth 
book of the Divine Legation,® one would be tempted to ascribe its 
origin to him except for the fact that the author mentions in a later 
paragraph another possible source for this idea, ‘‘ Vico, juriscon- 

‘ sulte italien, dans son profond ouvrage intitulé Science nouvelle. ..’’ 
(I, iii, 64). Warburton is mentioned by name, however, in con- 
nection with Court de Gébelin’s ‘‘proof’’ of his concept of myth- 
ology as a corpus of allegories containing ‘‘les lecons les plus es- 
sentielles et les doctrines les plus salutaires. ..’’ (I, i, 91). It is in 
this section that he mentions Vico as having shared his own opinion 
along with Bacon, Blackwell, and Basnage, while among those who 
consider mythology as ‘‘les débris d’une vieille histoire atterée, 
corrompue, . .”’ (I, iii, 99) he lists Le Clerc, Banier, Huet, and 
‘‘L’Evéque de Glocester, le célébre Warburthon [sic], qui a répandu 
dans la Légation de Moyse une si vaste érudition et un si grand 
mélange de vérités utiles et de paradoxes ingénieux’”’ (I, iii, 52). 
He goes on to say : ‘‘ Warburthon s’est montré zélé défenseur du sens 
historique des Fables, en attaquant vivement les explications de 
]’Auteur de 1’Histoire du Ciel... .’’ Here is a mixture of truth and 
misinformation. Warburton did indeed attack Pluche’s Histoire du 
ciel as a system of allegorical interpretation ‘‘begot by a delirious 
imagination on the dream of a lethargic pedant. .. ,’? but War- 


5“Les hommes du monde primitif ne sont plus ces étres méprisables et 
stupides . . . en qui l’humanité étoit dégradée ou dans l’enfance la plus grossiére 
eee Sate 

6 Pp. 49-88, 192-200 in Malpeines’ translation. 

7 Divine Legation (London, 1837), u, 89. It is interesting to note, in con- 
nection with Warburton and Pluche, that Silhouette, in his translation of part 
of the Divine Legation, finds several passages in the Histoire du ciel which 
contain ideas borrowed from Warburton. See the Dissertations, 1, 232, 240-41. 
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burton’s position in the eighteenth-century quarrel over mythology, 
which is, in some of its ramifications, an important part of ‘the re- 
construction of the primitive mind, was not so one-sided as Court 














prefers the historical explanation, he ridicules the theories 
and Banier, and admits that some few of the fables, ‘‘esjf2ci 
the later ones were invented to convey physical and moral t 
And, of course, one has a right to question the opinion th! 
was opposed to the idea of poetry and mythology as a lr 
primitive history. 

Another allusion to Warburton in the Monde primitif is 
in the section devoted to the origin of writing, considered e 
to the understanding of early civilization. The fourth book 
Divine Legation contains a theory of the origin of writing i 
the hieroglyphics are considered to be only a rudimenta 


a relatively late and sophistocated secret language. Court dk 
lin repeats this theory, citing the English work as well ¢ 


vided hieroglyphics into five successive types, a division % 
mitted by the French author, who saw in the various — of 
figures only variations in style. ‘‘Ce ne fut done que parce que le 
savant Warburthon vivoit dans un tems [sic] ow les vrais principes 
du langage étoient inconnus, qu’il fut obligé d’écrire trés- 
longuement sur les hiéroglyphes sans pouvoir en donner une idée 
exacte; qu’il fut obligé d’en multiplier les espéces. . .”’ (III, v, 
384). Given the congruence of many of Court de Gébelin’s main 
points with some theories earlier established by Warburton, this 
was not a fair or grateful comment. 

On the subject of religion, Court de Gébelin follows his prac- 
tice of utilizing many of Warburton’s ideas without acknowledg- 
ment, and mentions his name almost exclusively in passages of 
criticism. He remarks, for example, that religion, even in the earli- 
est civilizations, can not be considered an invention of princes and 
legislators, for they, having found religion widespread, only uti- 
lized it in the interests of the state (IV, 308). This was a point 
strongly made by Warburton.® Court de Gébelin, however, does 


8 D. L., 1, 463-66; Diss., 11, 59-62. 
9D. L., 1, 563; Diss., 1, 199-200. 
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not agree with the bishop, whom he mentions by name, that the 
ancient mysteries were invented by rulers (IV, 309), or that they 
taught to certain initiates a doctrine of monotheism and an explana- 
tion of the gods as mere mortals deified for their services to man- 
kind. In his opinion, men were never deified or worshipped (IV, 
311), and the mysteries taught only the secrets of the universe 
(IV, 317). He adds: ‘‘Warburthon n’a pu, malgré sa profonde 
érudition, donner de la consistance 4 son systéme sur l’objet des 
mystéres ... Il n’est done pas étonnant qu’il ait rejetté 1’allégorie 

. aussi n’a-t-il fait aucun usage du bel épisode d’Hercule initié 
avant sa descente aux Enfers. C’est ainsi que la fable est perdue 
pour ceux qui rejettent l’allégorie. . .’’ (IV, 315). However, Court 
de Gébelin roundly contradicts this line of censure a few pages 
later: ‘‘Nous ne saurions abandonner les mystéres d’Eleusis sans 
parler de l’initiation d’Enée 4 ces mystéres, ou de sa descente aux 
Enfers, telle qu’elle a été décrite par Virgile dans le VIe livre de 
- )’Enéide, et qu’elle a été expliquée par le savant Warburthon, 
qui... a été forcé ici d’allégoriser, et a répandu par 1a le plus 
beau jour sur cette portion de 1’Enéide qui paroissoit auparavant 
aussi bizarre qu’aucune Fable Mythologique’’ (IV, 334). He then 
proceeds to give a detailed account of Warburton’s celebrated in- 
terpretation which, when it first appeared in England, inspired 
a full-seale refutation by Gibbon, the latter’s first English publi- 
cation. 

Thus, we see that Warburton’s theories on the origin and evolu- 
tion of religion and writing were well enough known in France, 
over thirty years after Silhouette’s translation, to be borrowed and 
refuted. That they were not completely accepted in the Monde 
primitif was partly due to the fact that Court de Gébelin did not 
read carefully some of the staggeringly numerous books he cites, 
and because his preoccupation with allegory as ‘‘la clef des temps 
primitifs’’ (I, 70) prejudiced him against what he, in part mis- 
takenly, thought was a divergent view in the writings of a man 
whose authority he generally respected. 

Another searcher after the primitive who profited from his read- 
ing of Warburton was Antoine-Yves Goguet, who, in his Origine 
des lois*® studied ‘‘l’état des anciens peuples dans les siécles qui 
se sont écoulés depuis le Déluge jusqu’a Cyrus. . .”’ (III, 248). 


10 De Vorigine des lois, des arts, et des sciences et de leurs progrés chez les 
anciens peuples (Paris, 1758), 3 vols. 
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Again the canvas is ample, and again the interest in ‘‘les premiers 
hommes’’ is only part of a desire to trace from its primitive roots 
‘*)’histoire de l’esprit humain’’ (I, 1). He promises to proceed as 
objectively as possible, using historical monuments whenever these 
exist (I, vi), and, when they do not, to utilize all available infor- 
mation about contemporary savages (I, xxi). A study of the earliest 
civilizations is also deemed essential in the search for origins, and 
Goguet, like most of the other contemporary probers of the past, 
is especially interested in ancient Egypt, which is considered the 
birthplace of the arts and sciences (I, 43-44). And a consideration 
of the beginning of writing is also important, since ‘‘il n’y a peut- 
étre eu de découverte qui ait autant contribué a tirer les hommes 
de la barbarie primitive que celle de l’usage facile de l’écriture’’ 
(I, 77). Given these interests, it is not surprising that Goguet turns 
to the Malpeines translation of the appropriate section of the 
Divine Legation and refers to it often as he retraces, after War- 
burton, the development of the pictogram to the hieroglyphic 
whose universality was, as the bishop had said, the effect of ‘‘la 
voix de la nature parlant d’une maniére uniforme aux conceptions 
grossiéres des premiers hommes.’”* Following this, he quotes from 
the Essai when he affirms that it was ‘‘la nécessité et non pas le 
choix de l’art qui ont produit les diverses espéces d’écritures hiéro- 
glyphiques’’ (Essai, pp. 47-48), and the Essai is also cited to prove 
that primitive alphabets still bear traces of the hieroglyphies. Still 
another reference to this work turns up in Goguet’s discussion of 
early idolatry and primitive astronomy. Warburton had main- 
tained that the first objects of adoration were natural phenomena, 
followed by the cult of heroes deified after their death. Since the 
souls of heroes were supposed to inhabit the constellations, the hiero- 
glyphie sign used to designate a hero was naturally used to refer 
to the appropriate constellation, thus accounting for astronomical 
names. Goguet agrees with this explanation, which was contrary 
to the theories of Kircher, Vossius, and Cudworth: ‘‘De cet usage 
il sera arrivé qu’insensiblement les constellations auront pris le nom 
des principaux symboles qu’avoient servi originairement 4 écrire 
le nom qu’on avoit donné a ces ames d’étoiles. . .’’ (II, 410; Essai, 
I, 284-85). 

In the Origine des lois, then, Warburton’s writings were again 





11], 166. Cf. Essai, 1, 46-47. 
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used to help reconstruct the first stages of man’s cultural develop- 
ment. But Goguet is no primitivist, in so far as the term implies a 
fondness for primitive times. Like most of his contemporaries, he 
believes in the eternal immutability of human nature, and this 
theory, also held by Court de Gébelin, who praised primitive man, 
vitiates, in Goguet’s mind, the notion of primitive virtue. He 
concludes: ‘‘Cessons done de préter des vertus chimériques aux 
premiers siécles .. . On ne doit done attribuer qu’a l’ignorance et 
a la grossiéreté qui regnoit dans les premiers temps cette simplicité 
apparente que tant d’écrivains se sont pli a exalter’’ (I, 351, 354). 

L’Antiquité dévoilé, first published in 1766, shares with Goguet’s 
work a common goal, an attempt to reconstruct the earliest ages of 
man, and here again Warburton is cited as an authority. The au- 
thor, Nicholas Boulanger, admits that he can not hope to treat 
of truly primitive man: ‘‘ Voila done cet homme qu’il faut consulter 
sur l’origine des sociétés présentes, c’est 1">homme échappé aux 
- malheurs de ce monde .. . 1"homme qui a précédé a ces révolutions 
... est un étre abstrait et aussi métaphysique que s’il n’efit jamais 
existé.’”?? Thus, as in the writings of Court de Gébelin and Goguet, 
early man here is man after the deluge, and Boulanger remarks: 
‘A la suite de cet événement, les traditions de l’age d’or et du 
régne des dieux paroissent encore plus bizarres. . .’’ (I, 14). The 
world must have been for the primitive man ‘‘un séjour de douleur 
et de misére,’”* so that there is no reason to hark back with yearn- 
ing to such an era. The primitivists are doubly wrong, for not only 
was primitive man miserable, but the very desire to escape present 
unhappiness is cowardly. Men should seek out the causes of their 
unhappiness, and this is what Boulanger hopes to do by unveiling 
the earliest knowable ages. 

One of the aspects of the primitive or ancient mind which most 
interested its students was its religiosity, considered by some as 
man’s tragic flaw. Thus, Boulanger, as well as Court de Gebélin, 
feels compelled to discuss the mysteries, and, while so doing, to deal 
with Warburton’s theories on the matter. Probably using some of 
the documentary evidence furnished in the Divine Legation, he 

12 Oeuvres (en Suisse, 1791), 1, 16-17. . 

13In his Essai sur le gouvernement, published posthumously in 1776, 
Boulanger states that a Golden Age did exist: “Il a di exister vers les premiéres 
époques du monde renouvellé, un tems, un ancien tems oi la justice, ’égalité, 
Vunion et la paix ont regné parmi les humains.” Oeuvres, x, 16-17. This evoca- 


tion of the Golden Age may be, of course, only a pretext for the criticism of 
subsequent forms of government. 
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agrees with Warburton’s view that the mysteries were constituted 
as a civilizing influence by which men in a barbarous state might 
be fitted for life in an organized society, but, as in the case of 
Court de Gébelin, he had a key concept by which the primitive 
mind could be unlocked, and the universal application of this con- 
cept, the omnipresence in the primitive mind of ‘‘panique’’ and 
‘‘mélancolie’’? engendered by natural disasters, was not compatible 
with Warburton’s theory of the secret doctrine taught in the 
‘‘grands mystéres.’’ Boulanger agrees with Warburton that the 
doctrine of immortality was taught in these mysteries, but denies 
that monotheism was a concomitant teaching. The true secret, he 
thinks, was the revelation of past and future calamities, and he 
concludes his refutation of Warburton by saying: ‘‘d’ailleurs toutes 
les expressions figurées qui y étoient d’usage [in the mysteries], 
et tous les symboles qu’on y employoit ... n’avoient été dans 
l’origine que le langage vulgaire et 1’écriture commune au temps 
de leur institution ; ils doivent remonter 4 ces Ages ov il n’y avoit 
point d’autre style que celui des comparaisons et des allégories, et 
point d’autre écriture que celle des emblémes, des symboles et des 
hiéroglyphes’’ (II, 290-91). This passage has been quoted to show 
that Boulanger uses the concept of primitive language and writing 
developed by Warburton himself as an implied reason for War- 
burton’s supposed misinterpretation of the real function of the 
mysteries. 

As the work of Goguet has already illustrated, a persistently 
employed method of reconstructing the primitive mind was the 
tracing of language back to its source. At times, of course, such a 
genetic consideration of language was undertaken in non-historical 
works, but even in this case some evidence of transcendental utility 
is usually offered. The Président de Brosses, for example, in his 
Traité de la formation mécanique des langues, states that his sub- 
ject illustrates ‘‘la marche bizarre de l’esprit humain. . . .’"* He 
begins his investigations by discussing the value of the etymological 
approach, and describes speech organs and basic sounds inl primi- 
tive languages. Then, at the beginning of the seventh chapter| which 
is devoted to the evolution of writing, he acknowledges his Hlebt to 
Warburton: ‘‘J’avois écrit ce chapitre avant que d’avoir lu |l’Essai 
de Warburton sur les hiéroglyphes Egyptiens. J’ai vu ave} satis- 





14 Traité de la formation mécanique des langues (Paris, 1765), pp. vjana vii. 
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faction que je m’étois rencontré avec lui sur une partie des questions 
dont il s’agit ici. . . je pourrois renvoyer le lecteur 4 cet ouvrage 
plein d’érudition et de sagacité. Mais .. . il me semble plus 4 propos 
d’ajouter ici quelques observations qui m’étoient échappés et que 
je tire de l’auteur Anglois, et de son commentateur’’ (Traité, I, 
295n.). As usual, and in spite of this acknowledgment, Warburton’s 
contribution is greater than the author is willing to admit, and the 
following ninety pages contain, among other material, all of the 
bishop’s main points concerning the development of writing from 
the pictogram to the use of the alphabet. One of Warburton’s prin- 
cipal arguments, that the hieroglyphics were a necessarily figur- 
ative form of public communication, is also emphasized in the 
Traité. De Brosses rejects the theories of Kircher and Pluche that 
hieroglyphics were always esoteric allegorical figures, and says: 
‘‘Je pense done avec Wilkinds [referred to by Malpeines] et War- 
burton, qui a excellement traité cette matiére, que les hiéroglyphes 
. he sont qu’une invention imparfaite . . . 4 laquelle les Egyptiens 
ont eu recours... & défaut des lettres alphabétiques’’ (Traité, I, 
363). But Warburton, as usual, does not get off without criticism, 
for it was in this section of the Traité (I, 364) that Court de Gébe- 
lin found his criticism of the devision of hieroglyphics into several 
successive kinds. 

One of the curious aspects of Charles de Brosses’ borrowing from 
the Essai sur les hiéroglyphes is that he makes no use of the parallel 
drawn by Warburton between primitive speech and writing, which 
were both shown to be naturally figurative and poetic because of 
scanty vocabulary and the superiority of the senses over reason in 
primitive man (Essai, I, 185-201). Yet, in the second volume of 
the Traité, he includes a short section on ‘‘La raison pour laquelle 
les discours des peuples sauvages sont si remplis de métaphores et 
d’allusions, et se ressentent du style poétique beaucoup plus que la 
prose des nations policées’’ (Traite, II, 31). In this paragraph, he 
echoes Warburton’s point that much of the so-called ‘‘oriental 
sublimity’’ is merely due to the inability of the primitive mind to 
reason in abstract terms,” but he refers for support not to War- 
burton, but to an article in the Journal étranger for January, 1761. 


15 It should be noted that Charles de Brosses later argued for the superiority 
of primitive man over the contemporary “cold philosophers.” In his Pensées 
diverses contre les systémes des matérialistes (Paris, 1771), he asserts that the 
man of nature had sounder judgment than “educated” men (p. 20), that he 
was more sensitive to genuine passion and affection (p. 160), as well as to 
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‘ 

This article elaborates with considerable enthusiasm thé now fa- 
miliar new vision of true poetry: ‘‘peut-étre que la grade poésie 
. . .appartient plus aux peuples encore barbares, qu’augk peuples 
plus instruits et plus civilisés .. . des hommes dont l’esprif n’ayant 
que peu d’idées abstraites et point de termes pour lds rendre 
paroissent plus propres 4 parler le langage de 1’imaginatipn et des 
passions’’ (pp. 4-5). Suard, the author of the article, efers the 
reader back to a communication in the same periodical+for Sep- 
tember, 1760. This latter article has been made familiar tq students 
of eighteenth-century Anglo-French literary rapports iby Paul 
Van Tieghem, since it marks the debut of Ossian in France}. 

The author of this earlier communication, Turgot, prefaces his 






where exist the simple manners concomitant with primitive civili- 
zations. That the translated fragments which follow are pfi 


over the importance of Warburton’s contribution to this plfi 
of language. Turgot, after establishing the theme of his 
tion of ‘‘oriental’’ style, says in a note: ‘‘Quelque natuyelle que 
paroisse cette explication, je crois cependant que le célétfre War- 
burton est le premier qui 1’ait proposé dans une des sav}ntes di- 
gressions de son ouvrage sur la Mission divine de Mojyse. . .¥ (p. 6). 
Van Tieghem ignores this note and merely says: ‘‘Turgot, accord 
avec Warburton, soutient au contraire que ni le climat, nijle gouv- 
ernement despotique ne sont pour rien dans le style ciental’’ 
(p. 113). Yet it is apparent that Warburton’s work, although it does 
not, as Turgot remarks, contain a fully developed theory cf primi- 
tive poetry in general, furnishes all the necessary constityent ele- 
ments of such a theory, and this long before Blair, Brown, and 
Macpherson were known in France. Unfortunately, Warburton is 








beauty (p. 240), and that he was more highly endowed with imagination (p. 
165). This may be another case of a “primitivistic” attitude being adopted 
merely as a means of censuring something contemporary. 

16 Ossian en France (Paris, 1917), 1, 114. 
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not referred to in any other of Turgot’s writings, although restate- 
ments of his theory of natural primitive poetry are numerous. 

It should be noted, however, that Turgot was not what is called 
a cultural or poetic primitivist. Towards the end of his comments 
in the Journal étranger article, he remarks that ‘‘la langue polie 
peut toujours exprimer tout ce qu’exprime la langue sauvage et 
que. si elle se refuse quelquefois 4 en imiter les hardiesses, c’est 
l’effet du goat et non de l’impuissance. . .”’ (p. 8). Suard, to whose 
article Charles de Brosses referred, seems, like Turgot, to be more 
concerned with linguistic theory than with the Ossianic fragments, 
but, as we have seen, he is more inclined to attribute to the ‘‘bar- 
bares’’ a poetic superiority not to be overcome by modern poets 
whose minds and language are hobbled by abstractions. It seems 
probable that he, as well as Turgot, was familiar with the Essai sur 
les hiéroglyphes, but direct proof of such knowledge is not to be 
found. 

Long before Turgot developed Warburton’s observations on the 
necessity of imagery in primitive speech, and Charles de Brosses 
rehearsed the steps in the evolution of writing and speech as War- 
burton had envisaged them, the linguistic theories contained in the 
Divine Legation had been summarized in Condillac’s influential 
Essai sur l’origine des connaissances. humaines, first published in 
1746. As Condillae indicates in his introduction, one of the most 
effective ways of realizing the goal of his work, ‘‘rappeler 4 un 
seul principe tout ce qui concerne ]’entendement humain. .. ,’’ 
was a study of the development of language from its most primitive 
stage. At the outset of his discussion of linguistic origins in the 
second part of the Essai, Condillac cites ‘‘M. Warburthon,’”” who 
had, in a similar discussion, parried possible censure for investi- 
gating a subject already illuminated by revelation, after giving the 
naturalistic theories of Diodorus Siculus and Vitruvius, by claim- 
ing to accept Biblical authority, but with the conclusion that ‘‘le 
premier langage a nécessairement été stérile et borné’’ (Essai sur 
les hiéroglyphes, p. 49). Condillae agrees with this point of view 
and adds that it is the duty of the philosopher to explain how things 
might have come about without divine intervention. This is the first 
of many cases in which Condillac relies on the authority of War- 
burton. Section eight of the first chapter of this second part con- 





17 Qewvres (Paris, 1798), 1, 258-59. 
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tains a lengthy quotation from Warburton’s illustration of the 
stage of human communication in which sounds were mingled with 
appropriate gestures. Section thirteen stresses the ‘‘grossiéreté’’ 
of the primitive mind in accord with Warburton. This idea is re- 
peated in chapter three, pertaining to the origin of poetry, with 
the addition that, given such a mind, and the ‘‘peu d’abondance 
des langues. .. ,’’ much repetition was inevitable. This is the origin 
of the pleonasm, he says, obviously inspired by Warburton’s ex- 
planation of this figure in the Essai sur les hiéroglyphes: ‘‘moins 
une langue est abondante, plus elle sera toujours pleine de répéti- 
tions’’ (I, 194). It is curious to find at the beginning of section 127, 
which concerns the origin of writing, a note quite similar to the 
one quoted from the beginning of Charles de Brosses’ analysis of 
the same subject. Condillac says: ‘‘Cette section étoit presque 
achevée quand 1’Essai sur les hiéroglyphes . . . me tomba entre les 
mains .. . je vis avec plaisir que j’avois pensé comme son auteur, 
que le langage a di, dés les commencements, étre fort figuré et fort 
métaphorique .. . mais je n’avois point encore tenté de découvrir 
par quels progrés on étoit arrivé 4 l’invention des lettres, et il me 
paroissoit difficile d’y réussir. La chose a été parfaitement exécutée 
par M. Warburthon; j’ai extrait de son ouvrage tout ce que j’en 
dis, ou 4 peu prés’’ (I, 416). Then follows the familiar tableau of 
picture writing changing to hieroglyphics which were used in pub- 
lic affairs, and then to a simplified form leading to the invention of 
the alphabet, and a discussion of the subsequent use of hierogly- 
phies as a secret language before they were understood once again 
in Greece and Rome. The following chapter also refers the reader to 
Malpeines’ translation as Warburton’s parallel between the develop- 
ment of speech and of writing is repeated. The fable is shown to 
have been at first a necessary medium of communication before it 
was refined into parable form, and thereafter became a mysterious 
enigma. The use of figures based upon astronomy and animals, it 
is explained, is due to the application of the names of hieroglyphic 
signs to things they represented. Then, these once necessary and 
public, and then mysterious, figures were used merely as rhetorical 
ornaments, and the decadence of languages began.?* The importance 
of Warburton’s arguments to Condillac’s general linguistic theory 
is indicated by the statement with which the latter closes his sec- 


18 Oeuvres, 1, 426-33. Cf. Essai sur les hiéroglyphes, 1, 191-204. 
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tion on language: ‘‘En un mot, j’ai, ce me semble, démontré, d’une 
maniére sensible, que les choses qui nous paroissent les plus singu- 
liéres ont été les plus naturelles dans leurs temps, et qu’il n’est 
arrivé que ce qui devoit arriver’’ (I, 456). The theories of War- 
burton which substantiate this concept of naturalness seem re- 
stricted in their influence to the Essai sur les origines des connais- 
sances humaines, however, for, although the Cours d’histoire con- 
tains explanations of idolatry and the mysteries which are similar 
to those with which Warburton refutes other analyses of these 
subjects, no direct proof of further borrowings from the Divine 
Legation can be found in Condillac’s other writings. 

The influence of Warburton on the linguistic theories of Condillac 
has been mentioned briefly by Professor René Wellek in his stimu- 
lating review of Fisch and Bergin’s translation of Vico’s Autobi- 
ography.® As part of his discussion of the remarkable similarities 
between the theories of Vico and those of other eighteenth-century 
writers in England and France, Professor Wellek remarks: ‘‘Con- 
dillac .. . draws freely on Warburton. Condillac, rather than Vico, 
was known to Rousseau, Hamann, Herder, Monboddo, and the other 
expounders of emotionalist and expressionist theories of the origin 
of language’’ (p. 167). Can we, then, given the influence of Con- 
dillac on Rousseau, go a step further and claim that Rousseau’s ideas 
on language owe something directly to Warburton? This is, in fact, 
what Fausto Nicolini suggests in a short article.2° He recognizes 
the role of Condillac in the development of Rousseau’s ideas on 
the origin of language, retracts an earlier theory that Rousseau 
had known Vico’s works in Venice, and remarks that Rousseau 
might have been inspired in his linguistic theories by the ‘‘ultra- 
vicheggiante’’ fourth book of the Divine Legation. But, unfortun- 
ately for Nicolini’s suggestion and the greater glory of Warburton, 
there seems to be nothing in the Second discours or in the Essai sur 
l’origine des langues which indicates that Rousseau had more than 
an indirect knowledge of the bishop’s arguments filtered through 
Condillac. One could indeed point out, besides some parallels, 
statements in the Essai sur l’origime des langues which sharply 
contradict some of Warburton’s substantive theories. For example, 
in chapter five of the Essai, Rousseau says categorically: ‘‘L’art 


19 PQ, xxiv (1945), 166-68. 
20In Aretusa, 1 (1944), 13-21. 
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d’écrire ne tient point 4 celui de parler.’ This remark constitutes 
a complete negation of the parallel established by Warburton be- 
tween writing and speech at various stages which was commended 
and cited not only by Condillae, but by the editors of the Encyclo- 
pédie in the articles ‘‘Ecriture’’ and ‘‘Figure.’’ On the previous 
page he had remarked: ‘‘J’avoue cependant que, si l’on s’en tient 
& Vhistoire et aux faits connus, l’écriture par alphabet paroit 
remonter aussi haut qu’aucune autre.’’ Yet Warburton had under- 
taken his discussion of language and writing only to prove the great 
antiquity of Egyptian culture by the anteriority of hieroglyphics 
to the alphabet. Thus, although it is certain that Rousseau knew 
Warburton’s works because of their disagreement over certain 
statements made in the Contrat social,?* it seems unlikely that the 
bishop’s linguistic theories were a direct determining factor in the 
Rousseauistic conception of the first forms of language and writing. 

That Warburton’s theories were a determining factor in the de- 
velopment of any of the hypotheses concerning the beginnings of 
civilization which have been discussed is doubtful. Yet it is certain 
that many of the French writers who sought to illuminate ‘‘la 
condition humaine’’ by a reconstruction of the primitive mind and 
early civilization, whether or not this reconstruction supported 
the tradition of a Golden Age, found stimulation in Warburton’s 
conception of religion as a civilizing force, and, more important, 
perhaps, for the history of ideas, in his view of man as essentially 
a ‘‘symbolic animal.’’ Warburton, it is clear, played a more influ- 
ential supporting role than has been indicated in a new orientation 
of ideas wherein ‘‘language was considered in terms of the dy- 
namics of speech, which in time was related to the dynamics of feel- 
ing and emotion. .. ,’’ as the eighteenth century ‘‘turned from rea- 
son to feeling, in which it came to see the true foundation, the 
original creative potency of spiritual life, .. .’’* 

21 Oewres complétes (Paris, 1862), 1, 378. 

22 See Henri Roddier, J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre (Paris, 1950), p. 186. 


23 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, trans. Ralph Manheim 
(New Haven, 1953), 1, 150. 











BAUDELAIRE AND THE CRITICISM OF DECADENCE, 
1882-1886 


By Rosert NUGENT 
Lake Erie College 


In a recent article on the concept of decadence in nineteenth- 
century French literature, an American scholar has maintained 
that ‘‘decadent taste for the artificial is reflected not only in form 
but in content, the decadent writer often rejecting nature as a 
model in favor of the anti-natural and the unnatural. In the pursuit 
of novelty, strange and unusual subjects are treated, the exquisite 
and rare sensations are described, often through devices like synaes- 
thesia and the transposition of art techniques.’’? With respect to 
these three points—the pursuit of the artificial, the choice of sub- 
ject matter, and the problem of style (the esthetics of pure poetry, 
the theory of correspondences, the use of musical associations in 
verse )— Baudelaire was criticized during the period from 1882 
(the year in which Verlaine began again to contribute to period- 
icals, to Paris moderne, and Barrés arrived in Paris) to 1886 (when 
such revues as Le Décadent and La Vogue were founded). During 
this time of poetic activity and discussion, such comments about 
Baudelaire’s art can also be construed either as an apology for deca- 
dence or as an attack against it. 

For many critics Baudelaire remained the poet of the artificial 
as Gautier had defined it in the preface to the 1868 edition of the 
Fleurs. Similar judgments were reflected in volumes of personal 
reminiscence. Du Camp, for example, who had known Baudelaire 
since 1852, published his Souvenirs littéraires in 1882;? what he 
admired in the poems was their workmanship and a certain metallic 
vigor. But he objected to the unusual treatment of feeling. In con- 
trast, he went on to say, to the sweet or sad sentiments one had 
been accustomed to find in French poetry, the author of the Fleurs 


1 James M. Smith, “Concepts of Decadence in 19th Century French Litera- 
ture,” Studies in Philology, L (1953), 651. 

2 Maxime Du Camp, “Les Revenants,” Souvenirs Littéraires, 1 (Hachette, 
1882), 77-92. He also added valuable biographical facts such as the anecdote of 
the meeting with General Aupick in Constaninople and a life of the poet which 
repeated the story of his trip to India and insisted upon the resulting exotic 
influence. He had very little to say about Baudelaire’s attraction or fame 
among younger writers. 
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was like a man performing a self-autopsy, discovering a cancer, 
trying to make his brother, his semblable, touch it. He concluded 
that the verses were, on the whole, morbid and unhealthy, that 
many readers were shocked by the bitterness of thought in this 
single theme of decadence. 

The search for the artificial was developed in the associations 
of artists in the literary life of the capital as described in Murger’s 
La Vie de Bohéme (first published in 1848 and often reprinted 
during the following years), and protests against the conventions 
of the middle class were frequent from 1830 on. Baudelaire had 
appeared in Murger’s book as the sardonic visitor clothed in black. 
Schanne, too, who had had a role in this novel and who later dis- 
cussed the Vie de Bohéme in his Souvenirs de Schaunard,’ charac- 
terized the poet at the time of the Café Momus (1843-48) as 
‘*)’étrange, mais captivant Baudelaire.’’ This Bohemia was made 
up of struggling artists and writers living in poverty; the later 
Bohemia of the Second Empire had fewer Rodolphes. The Gon- 
courts were the patrons of the new Bohemia. Because of their 
wealth, they were dilettantes of decadence who could afford to 
indulge in their search for Oriental art and other rare and curious 
pieces. The brothers thought of Baudelaire as a dandy of excessively 
refined personal habits and unusual appearance of dress, one who 
composed his own manners and costume, making them seem unnat- 
ural to those who accepted convention in these matters.* Baudelaire, 
they wrote, refused to believe that he had outraged public morals. 
They spoke of Baudelaire’s bitterness at the time of the trial; the 
Goncourts who, in their turn, had been condemned by indignant 
public opinion, remarked: ‘‘C’est affreux cette odeur d’hépital 
qui vous poursuit’’;> and they found it curious that four of the 
most devoted followers of art—themselves, Flaubert, and Baude- 
laire—should have been the victims of public trial and scandal. 

The reaction against this type of artificiality came from the oppo- 
sition between naturalism and decadence, a dichotomy Desprez dis- 


3 Charpentier, 1886. 

4 Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, Journal (Charpentier, 1887-1892). By mutual 
agreement the unexpurgated Journal was not to be published until twerty years 
after one or the other should die. The younger, Jules, died in 1870; the older 
could not resist publishing as much of it as he dared. And so it begin to be 
published in 1887. The Journal had few entries which related encountprs with 
Baudelaire; but there were a good many in which his name entered or played a 
part (vols. I, IIl, V, VI, VIII, IX, passim). 

5 Ibid., 1, 358, 27 December 1860. 
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covered in his book L’Evolution naturaliste ;* he could therefore 
praise in Baudelaire the accurate observer of contemporary life, 
which offset the too dominant vogue of decadence and which 
brought out the contrast between it and naturalism. By naturalism 
Desprez obviously meant the descriptive type of verse so popular 
among readers of Coppée: the poetry—as Desprez phrased it—of 
the country-side, of the streets, of the public squares, of railways; 
Desprez’s tastes were eclectic. He also favored a poetry of romantic 
effusions of love and a Parnassian search for the beauties of the 
past, which Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, as well as Baudelaire, had 
given. 

On the other hand, Desprez, who wrote that he did not care for 
the over-refined exoticism of the Goncourts and who considered 
distasteful what he called the fashionable apathy of the times, con- 
tinued in the tradition of the cliché of Baudelairean decadence. 
Desprez felt that the younger generation who memorized the Fleurs 
imitated their author’s affectations for lack of inspiration. Satan- 
ism raised its ugly head to haunt Desprez, as it had so many critics, 
in the ‘‘unnatural’’ religious attitudes of many of Baudelaire’s 
followers, especially in Rollinat’s Les Névroses; in this collection, 
in Desprez’s opinion, were evident the same pessimism, the taste 
for strange scenes and perversions which made one think of death. 
Desprez did concede, however, that Baudelaire’s verse had a feel- 
ing for Catholicism and Rollinat’s a religious charm. 

The subject matter of the Fleurs was inseparable from the artifi- 
cial, the rejection of nature, Literary evolution, owing to the 
prestige of Taine’s critical doctrines, was the preoccupation of many 
critics, especially those who tried to place Baudelaire in a schema 
of nineteenth-century literary currents. Bonniéres’s literary per- 
ception, in his discussion of Baudelaire,’ is similarly directed to a 

6 Louis Desprez, “Baudelaire et les Baudelairiens,” L’Evolution naturaliste 
(Tresse, 1884), pp. 271-92. Banville published his essay on Baudelaire in his 
Mes souvenirs (Charpentier, 1882), pp. 73-88. This study showed, as would be 
expected from Baudelaire’s close friend, a spirit of understanding and appre- 
ciation; yet it was mainly commemorative in nature with anecdotes of their 
friendship. 

7 Robert de Bonniéres, “Un éléve de Baudelaire,” Mémoires d’aujourd’hui, 1 
(Ollendorff, 1885), 248-59. In the third series of the Mémoires, (Ollendorff, 
1888), Bonniéres, in his essay “Sur les oeuvres posthumes et correspondances 
inédites” (pp. 283-92), refuted the idea that all the anecdotes told about 
Baudelaire were true. He added that most of them had been started by the 


poet’s desire to mystify. He discovered in the Fleurs a classicism in the per- 
fection of style, in the close relationship between subject-matter and treatment. 
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‘ 
change in poetic content and appeal. The Romantic period, he wrote, 
favored a funereal taste; the minor poets of the later Rorhantics 
(such as Pétrus Borel and Philothée O’Neddy) and every more 
contemporary poets concerned themselves with sickness and;crime. 
Possibly this interest in out-of-the-way themes, which extendeji from 
descriptive passages to the macabre, came from a sense of d¢spera- 
tion in the face of the antagonism of the bourgeois world’ which 
Baudelaire felt and which was certainly dominant during the years 
1830-80, the years Arséne Houssaye described in his Confessions. ° 
Arséne undoubtedly had had the same reactions as Borel (with 
whom Baudelaire had been associated at the time L’Artiste was 
going under in 1844). Their circle included not only Gauti¢r and 
Nerval, but also Alphonse Esquiros, Banville, Murger, Charle§ Mon- 
selet,° and Champfleury, who ate and drank in the cafés around 
the Odéon. Houssaye admired Baudelaire’s poetry; nevertheless 
he believed that he had taken too many themes from the dregs of 
humanity. 

More specific and more intellectualized than generalized deapair 
or haphazard eccentricity was the apology for decadence in Huys- 
mans’ A rebours.’° Des Esseintes, the novel’s hero, believes that 
‘la nature a fait son temps, elle a définitivement lassé, par la 
dégoutante uniformité de ses paysages et de ses ciels, ]’attentive 
patience des raffinés’’; what is necessary, Des Esseintes is con- 
vinced, is to substitute ‘‘le réve de la réalité méme.’’ In this fashion 
Des Esseintes creates his own world, his own ‘‘paradis artificiels,’’ 
similar to Baudelaire’s concepts. There is the same atmosphere 
made up of ‘‘excitants,’’ vivid colors, perfumes, and music, In 
literature the hero’s preferences are for the late Latin authors 
such as Petronius. In French literature he admires, among the 
moderns, Baudelaire, Barbey, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Zola, Villiers 





He considered “A une dame créole” together with Leconte de Lisle’s “Manchy” 
as the most perfect examples of “modern exoticism.” 

8 Arséne Houssaye, Les Confessions, souvenirs d’un demi-siécle 1830-1880, 1 
(Dentu, 1885). A tone of sympathy could be perceived in the discussion of 
Baudelaire’s death; the Academy fiasco, which scandal still remained after the 
passing of years to contribute to the idea of the poéte-mystificateur; the pass- 
ing away of Gautier and his circle. 

® Baudelaire’s name appeared in Monselet’s Petits mémoires littéraires 
(Charpentier, 1885). 

10 Charpentier, 1884. Huysmans had begun his career as a naturalist and had 
admired Baudelaire from an early date. In a preface to Hanan’s Rimes de joie 
(in the Revue des revues, August 1879), he had attacked the Parnassians, but 
had set aside a place of honor for Baudelaire. 
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de 1’Isle-Adam, Verlaine, Corbiére, and Mallarmé. Des Esseintes 
came to be the summing up of what a decadent should be. He pro- 
fesses a boundless admiration for the poet of the Fleurs, who de- 
fined and set forth ‘‘les états morbides les plus fuyants, les plus 
troubles, des esprits épuisés et des ames tristes.’’ 

For Des Esseintes Baudelaire’s poetry had a strangely moving 
quality, close to the emotion one would experience upon looking at 
a painting by Gustave Moreau. ‘‘Il y avait dans ses [Moreau’s] 
oeuvres désespérées et érudites un enchantement singulier, une in- 
cantation vous remuant jusqu’au fond des entrailles, comme celles 
de certains poémes de Baudelaire.’”** Huysmans believed Baude- 
laire to be the poet who had discovered a greater source of poetry 
by going deep into the subconscious and finding there strange, 
but true, ideas. The novelist saw in him the man who studied disease, 
aberrations, illnesses; Huysmans noticed the feeling of ennui which 
is at the root of the decadent sensation and attitude. He recog- 
‘nized, moreover, the technical mastery displayed in Baudelaire’s 
verse, both in language and choice of expression. 

From the refusal to accept the imitation of nature as the source 
of poetry and art, from the resulting use of frequently strange and 
even macabre subjects, came a specific type of feeling. The de- 
cadent emphasis on the sharpness of the sensation which the writer 
tried to attain and transmit characterized Baudelaire for Barrés 
and was the source of his attraction for younger poets. The future 
novelist analyzed Baudelaire’s influence in his magazine Les Taches 
d’encre,'? where he tried to define the intellectual trends of his day 
through the study of superior minds which he believed were neg- 
lected. For Barrés, in this long essay on Baudelaire, the antecedents 

11 A rebours, p. 80. 

12 Maurice Barrés, “La Folie de Charles Baudelaire,” Les Taches d’encre, 5 
November 1884, pp. 3-26; 5 December 1884, pp. 21-43. In an earlier article 
entitled “Les Hommes de la Jeune France” (La Jeune France, 1 March 1883, 
pp. 671-77), Barrés (who since 1883 had been associated with the review La 
Jeune France, which also counted amongst its contributors Bourget, Cladel, 
Coppée, Daudet, France, Leconte de Lisle, and Sully-Prudhomme) had spoken 
of Baudelaire’s influence, especially on Rollinat. He further divided the influ- 
ence of the poet of the Fleurs into three periods. During the first, his con- 
temporaries had not been able to comprehend his importance and had lost sight 
of him. The following generation had caught up with him, but had not been 
able to absorb him. Lastly, for Barrés’ generation, the Flewrs have become a 
part of their intellectual equipment. He insisted upon the essential modernity of 
the poems; their author was, for Barrés, a dandy and a psychologue. In a later 
article of the same year, in a review of Banville’s Lanternes magiques 


(“Théodore de Banville, prosateur,” La Jeune France, 1 June 1883, pp. 121-23), 
Barrés pointed out the sadness and the sombre tone of the Fleurs. 
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of this sensitivity were: the Sataniques, Joseph Délorme, and the 
esthetic principles of Edgar Poe. It not only continued the satanic 
tradition (Rollinat, Verlaine’s Les poémes saturniens, Mallarmé’s 
‘‘Le Guignon’’), but—much in the tradition of René—was an 
analysis of suffering without the romantic gesturing usually asso- 
ciated with such self-analysis. Barrés further stressed the mental 
perceptions inherent in Baudelaire’s type of sensitivity. It eon- 
sisted in the secret intuition of invisible relationships (an idea 
taken from Swedenborg), the life of the senses in touch and smell 
rather than in sight or hearing; it furnished the most surprising 
comparison between objects one would ordinarily have considered 
as apart and separate (Mallarmé did away with the wording of the 
comparison). Barrés, who emphasized Baudelaire as a psychologue 
and who followed Stendhal, said that it did not depend on reason: 
only those who had similar temperaments could understand one 
another. 

From this it followed that the emotion the most susceptible to 
a psychological treatment, whether as to its origin or the suffering 
involved, was love. Barrés saw a conflict in the Fleurs which con- 
sisted of the intellect’s seorning pleasure once achieved. The strug- 
gle then moved to a religious plane: the poet blamed the devil and 
threw himself into the arms of the Church. This somewhat strange 
combination of analysis and pleasure Barrés also discovered in 
Fénélon and Mme. Guyon. But one should be cautious, Barrés 
warned the reader, about the religion of Baudelaire and his 
school. All their liturgy and angels and devils simply pro- 
vided a setting for their poetry: their ery of despair is one of 
a man sinking in quicksand. The critic protested against the hy- 
pocrisy of many of Baudelaire’s followers, who only went to church 
in order to blaspheme. He also protested against Baudelaire’s find- 
ing it necessary to describe his feelings after the emotion which 
had caused them had passed away, an obligation both from cdn- 
science and from a desire to understand their component parts. 

For Barrés the way out of the dilemma was a natural one, death, 
which he considered to be ‘‘la solution nécessaire de |’art sension- 
niste, de 1’individualisme poussé jusqu’au phénoméne.’’ Baude- 
laire’s religion, though sincere, was not strong enough to quiet his 
doubts. The tendency towards religion served, in the poet’s cage, 
only to make his sonnets complicated and to increase his metaphysi- 
cal fears. The problem of corruption could then have sprung fro 
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the unnatural religious attitudes. Both Verlaine and Rollinat con- 
tinued the morbidity of Baudelaire. For Mallarmé the presence 
of emotions and sensations became a matter of technique; in the 
poet of the Hérodiade this sensationism served to do away with the 
intellectual transitions (probably in the same way that corre- 
spondences served to do away with transitions in metaphors). 

Barrés distinguished two currents from Baudelaire: the first 
was represented by Rollinat (the irregular, the inspired); the 
second by Mallarmé (the ‘‘willed’’ or the premeditated). He also 
pointed out that the Goncourts received the Baudelairean impact 
through Loti and Poictevin. His general outlook toward the author 
of the Fleurs was summed up in the sentence: ‘‘Baudelaire ne fut 
peut-étre qu’un esprit laborieux qui sentit et se raidit toute sa vie 
pour se spécialiser.’’ He admired the poet, however, for having 
reacted against Gautier’s realism and for having brought French 
poetry back into the classical stream. The importance of Barrés’ 
-eriticism lay in that he recognized the existence of a specifically 
Baudelairean psychology and language, which resided in the unique 
search for sensations (whatever their origin in suffering, in intel- 
lectual boredom, in religion, in love) and their analysis. Barrés’ 
rightly perceived the hypocrisy which could follow in those who 
imitated Baudelaire, yet who were without his sensitivity or artistic 
integrity. The poet of the Fleurs, by the frankness with which he 
set forth his emotions, became, for Barrés, the artistic and intel- 
lectual temptation of his generation. 

The problem of style, which Barrés showed as inescapable in 
writing in the Baudelaire manner, was apparent in the renewed 
poetic vigor and controversy among poets during the years 1882- 
86. Since 1880 a revival of interest in poetry had occurred: Bour- 
get discussed Baudelaire, Rollinat imitated him. Both were mem- 
bers of the Hydropathes, where Kahn met Laforgue in 1880. Moréas 
joined the newly (1882) founded Nowvelle revue gauche, which in 
1883 became Lutéce.** The general trend of poetry could be seen 
in Verlaine’s Art poétique, printed in Paris moderne for 10 No- 


13 Cf. Kenneth Cornell, The Symbolist Movement (Yale University Press, 
1951), p. 29: “The verse published in Lutéce by Verlaine, Tailhade and Vignier 
helped to create the impression of a new manner of poetic diction, but the 
important directive influence came from the publication of the two prose 
works, the Poétes maudits and A rebours.” To Lutéce Verlaine had contributed, 
between 28 August and 29 December 1883, his essays on Corbiére, Rimbaud, and 
Mallarmé, published as Les Poétes maudits in 1884, which increased Verlaine’s 
notoriety as well as the publicity given to decadence. 
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vember 1882 (although composed at Mons in April 1874). This 
poem was regarded as a statement of Symbolist theory in practice 
and owed much to Baudelaire, The importance of harmony which 
would give rise to dreams, the concept that poetry should be close 
to music and should possess an evocative and suggestive power, 
was close to Baudelaire’s conviction that poetry should escape from 
the actual bonds of words into a greater but parallel meaning. And 
while the famous tristesse of Verlaine was not the same as the spleen 
of Baudelaire, both feelings sprang from a common attitude of 
oversensitivity and despair. In Langueur, published in Le Chat 
noir for 26 May 1883, the reader must have experienced the influ- 
ence of the dead poet, especially in the last line, ‘‘Seul, un ennui 
d’on ne sait quoi qui vous afflige.’’ 

Baudelaire’s further association with the unusual effects in vejse 
was emphasized through his connection with the increase in 
prestige of Wagner in France. The German composer, whose origi- 
nality Baudelaire had been the first to champion in the artidle 
written after hearing Tannhduser in 1861, became known and 
preciated through the founding, by Théodore de Wyzewa and 
jardin, of the Revue wagnérienne in 1885. Mallarmé, whose rece! 
tions in the Rue de Rome began at the same time, saw an increa 
in fame. With Manet he would like to discuss the Fleurs.** His sy{. 
tax, as well as Verlaine’s, was parodied in Beauclair’s and Vicai 
Adoré Floupette.** 

While it would be difficult to find direct imitation of Baudelaia 
echoes of his vocabulary and themes were frequent.'* Verlaine pu 
lished ‘‘Les Amies,’’ which were derived from Baudelaire’s Lesb' 












14 Henri Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé (Gallimard, 1941), p. 419. 

15 Cf. Cornell, op. cit., Ch. Iv. 

16 Cf. ibid., p. 32. In the first series (May 1884-April 1885) of La Rev 
indépendante was also contained Stanislas de Guaita’s ‘‘ A Charles Baudelaire, 
as well as poems by Mallarmé, Tailhade, Morice. The other side of the coin 
this type of poetry, which is near the suffering and personal experience of t 
writer, was the effacement of the poet’s personality, a point of view expound! 
in Catulle Mendés’s La Légende du parnasse contemporain (August Branco, 
Brussells, 1884). Mendés had known Baudelaire at the time of the fir{t 
Parnasse and his comments were largely biographical. He also spoke of the ij- 
fluence of the older poet on the Vignes folles of Glatigny; he told of the meej- 
ing between Baudelaire and Cladel in the years of the Revue fantaisiste. I 
called Cladel one of the masters of French literature, which unqualified prai‘a 
drew upon Mendés the anger of Verlaine, who protested Baudelaire’s originality 
and genius in La Revue indépendante for November 1884, in an article entitl® 
“Le Parnasse contemporain.” 

Baudelaire also appeared in connection with other poets and magazines. 
La Minerve in January 1885, Laurent Tailhade reviewed Moréas’s Les Syrt 
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and Femmes damnées. In the verse of the younger poets, who re- 
vered Baudelaire as had Rimbaud, as ‘‘le seul Dieu,’’ were found 
reflections of the words and doctrines of the Fleurs.** In the same 
generation as Mallarmé other poets indicated their debt to a read- 
ing of the poems. Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam (b. 1838), who had col- 
laborated on two of the Parnasse and who had not published be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, showed the influence of Poe and Wagnerism 
as well. Tristan Corbiére (b. 1845), although he had published his 
Amours jaunes in 1873, had not become known until the Poétes 
maudits. The study of Baudelaire was visible in ‘‘Litanie,’’ for ex- 
ample, where one could discover a sort of combination of sensuality 
together with a liturgical, religious feeling. Lautréamont (b. 1846) 
had many echoes of the Fleurs, along with the ‘‘cemetery romanti- 
cism’’ of Young, Ossian, and the satanism of Byron. The first, 
really, to separate Baudelaire from Baudelairism in poetry was 
Laforgue, perhaps the most eager reader of Baudelaire in the early 
’eighties. In a letter to Kahn from Paris, he spoke of his enthusi- 
asm for the poet of the Fleurs.1* Regarding the question of style, 
Laforgue noted that Baudelaire had discarded the inspired manner 
and taken on the tone of the confessional, what one might call the 
intimate air of speaking as brother to brother. 

In this time of literary activity occurred the ‘‘Battle of the De- 
eadents,’’ in which Baudelaire’s poetry was taken as the origin 
and beginning of new directions in writing verse. Schérer, in his 
savage attack on the poet, in the Etudes critiques sur la littérature 
contemporaine, correctly perceived in Baudelaire the apology for 
the new esthetics; and while the critic was not opposed to the ele- 





and found traces of Baudelaire; in the same magazine for February, Barrés 
reviewed Guaita’s Rosa mystica and wrote of the admiration of the younger 
generation for Renan and Baudelaire (Cornell, p. 36). 

17 The generation born around 1850 showed influence of Baudelaire: Rollinat 
most obviously; Le Jardin des réves of Laurent Tailhade; Rodenbach in Les 
Tristesses (1879) and La Jeunesse blanche (1886). Later René Ghil and Vielé- 
Griffin were also attracted by the themes of the Fleurs. Ephraim Mikhael, 
despite a Parnassianism in form, had a certain neuresthenic type of decadence. 

18 Letter reproduced in Jules Laforgue, Lettres a wn ami, 1880-1886, with 
introduction and notes by G. Jean-Aubry (Mercure de France, 1941), pp. 32-3. 
Laforgue had the possibility of becoming a great critic; his notes on Baudelaire 
appeared posthumously in the Entretiens politiques et littéraires for April 


1891. See Warren Ramsey, Jules Laforgue .... (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953), pp. 100-7. 
19In an article dated 1882 and reprinted Etudes ..., vut (Michel-Levy, 


1885), 85-91. Schérer had earlier attacked Baudelaire’s growing influence in an 
essay on the poet in vol. Iv of the Etudes (1873). 
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ment of corruption in poetry, if it was counterbalanced by a 
deeming feature of healthiness, he was convinced that Baudelai 
and Baudelairism would live only as the literature of ‘‘une cated 
tion viciée et au tempérament ruiné.’’ Bourde, too, in his unfriendly 
comments on the Decadents, wrote that the innovations in metric} 
and language went back to Baudelaire.*® The movement, he cony 
tinued, was not new, having its origins in romanticism and a refine? 
dilettantism. Moréas defended the Decadents against the char 
of being neurotic; their sole aim, he affirmed, was the creation oj; 
beauty. He defended the Decadents, and, in effect, Baudelairg 
against the charges of impurity and corruption ; he stated that thet 
were looking for the ‘‘pure concept.’’* Disagreements came. Quij 
set, writing in Le Gaulois for 22 September 1886, in an articld 
‘‘Les Décadents,’’ remarked that the Decadents were beginning tq 
make themselves known; he disliked the fact that the Symbolisty 
had made Baudelaire ‘‘fashionable.’’ For this critic Baudelairg 
remained a farceur, a macabre writer. He concluded his commen 
by saying that the attacks on the traditional poetic concepts we 
simply jealousy and human malignity. Later reverberations of the} 
arguments against the Decadents came from Anatole France,”* who! 
rejected the Symbolist claim to clarity and poetic purity; he be-: 
lieved the new poetry to be obscure and esoteric and preferred a; 
clearer exposition of ideas. i 

With the ‘‘Battle of the Decadents’’ the position of Symbolist! 
poetry seemed assured. It was accepted that poetry could have a 
choice of themes other than nature or a straightforward realism, 
and that a more psychological approach in writing verse which would 
have, at the same time, musicality and freedom in syntax, was de- 
sirable. Those who protested against this claim also attacked Baude- 
laire and the Fleurs as the fountainhead of a new manner of feel- 
ing and perception. This critical recognition of Baudelaire’s im- 
portance is a step forward leading to the final recognition of his 
genius and dominant significance in the literature of nineteenth- 
century France. 

20 In an article entitled “Les Décadents,” Le Temps, 6 August 1885. 

21 In Le XI Xe siécle for 11 August 1885. Moréas further defined the position 
of the new school in an article published in the supplement to Le Figaro for 
18 September 1886 (reproduced in Les Premiéres armes du symbolisme, Léon 
Vanier, 1889). Moréas upheld the idea of change in literature and wrote that 


Baudelaire was the precursor of the movement. 
22 Le Temps, 26 September 1886. 











THE INSTITUCION OF A GENTLEMAN (1555) AND 
CARION’S CHRONICLES 


By D. T. StarRNEs 


University of Texas 


One of the less well-known but carefully written English courtesy 
books of the sixteenth century is The Institucion of a Gentleman. 
The author is not known. First published by Thomas Marshe in 
1555, a second edition by the same printer appeared in 1568. In 
1839, Charles Whittingham reprinted a limited number of copies of 
the 1568 edition, ‘‘For presentation only.’ 

In choice of topic and treatment, though more limited in scope, 
the anonymous Institucion is in the tradition of Castiglione’s J1 
Cortegiano and Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Gouernour. Like The 
Gouernour, The Institucion borrows many illustrations and exam- 
“ples from classical literature, not overlooking some of the well- 
known contemporary authors, native and foreign. 

Among the authors cited as authorities in The Institucion are Ap- 
pian, Caesar, Diodorus, Herodian, Sallust, Cicero, Horace, Plato, 
Valerius Maximus, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Johann Carion. The anony- 
mous author expresses great admiration for Chaucer and cites or 
quotes him from time to time throughout this treatise. Johann 
Carion is cited only once (Sig. C 5 verso), though the debt to Carion 
is much heavier than is implied by the single citation. 

Johann Carion, professor of mathematics at Francfort upon the 
Oder, was born at Beutickheim, Germany, in 1499, and died at Ber- 
lin in 1558. He published some Astronomical Tables (1536-1550) 
and a book entitled Practicae Astrologicae. His fame, however, rests 
upon his Chronicles, first published in German at Wittenberg in 
1532, under the title Chronica durch Magistri.2 This work was 


1 References to The Institucion in this paper are to this reprint, unless other- 
wise specified. 

2Pierre Bayle, An Historical and Critical Dictionary . .. Translated into 
English . . . 4 vols. London, 1710. On Carion, see 11, 857-58. See also Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale . . . publiée par MM. Firmin Didot Freres. Paris, 1855. 
Tome Huitiéme. Compare also Biographie Universelle. Ancienne et Moderne... 
Nouvelle Edition. Paris. n.d., v1, 678 

References in this paper to the German edition of Carion are to Chronica 
durch Magistri Johan Carion . . . Gedruckt zu Wittemberg Georgen Rhaw. 
[1532]. I have used the copy in the Newberry Library. 
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translated into Latin by Herman Bonnus as early as 1537,° and 
into English by Walter Lynne, in 1550.4 The Latin edition, with 
some augmentations, was in wide vogue throughout the sixteenth 
eentury.® 

Like most early chronicles, Carion’s is comprehensive in scope, 
surveying major events and characterizing men in high station from 
the creation of the world to his own time. Unlike many other com- 
pilers, Carion selects and epitomises, and thus reduces his matter 
to the compass of a handbook of universal history. In a preface to 
the Chronicles proper, Carion discourses on the value to princes and 
kings of the study of histories. In these are to be noted the virtues 
of good rulers and the vices of bad. Such examples may serve to 
guide or to warn those in high station, or likely to be, in statecraft. 
The author’s didactic purpose is emphasized throughout by mar- 
ginal notations of virtuous or evil examples. The usefulness of such 
a chronicle to authors preparing treatises addressed to noblemen 
or to rulers and prospective rulers is fairly obvious. In Carion’s 
Chronicles is a wealth of examples, definitely marked, and thus 
readily available. 

As the debt of The Institucion to Carion’s Chronicles is rather 
extensive, the purpose of this study is to examine the relationship 
of the two works, to determine the extent of the indebtedness to 
Carion, and, if possible, the version or versions of Carion’s text 
which the anonymous author of The Institucion consulted. The 
problem of texts is complicated by the fact that, in the 1550’s 
when The Institucion was composed, at least three versions of the 
Chronicles were available: (1) the German of 1532, (2) the Latin 
translation of the German, 1537, and later, (3) the English trans- 
lation, in 1550, of the Latin text, by Walter Lynne. Which of these 
3A copy in the British Museum: Chronica . . . conuersa ex Germanico in 
Latinum a... H. Bonno .. . 1537. 80 

4 The thre bokes of Chronicles whyche Iohn Carion . . . Gathered with great 
diligence of the best Authours that haue written in Hebrue, Greke, or Latine 
. .. [Translated from the Latin by Walter Lynne]. John Day for Gwalter 
Lynne: London, 1550. 40 I have used a copy of this edition in the Rare Books 
Collection, University of Texas. 

5 The British Museum Catalogue records Latin editions of 1537, 1543, 1551, 
1560, and numerous others. See also the listings in the Catalogue Général des 
Livres Imprimés de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Vol. 23). References in this 
study are to the Latin edition Ioannis Carionis . . . Chronicarum libri tres, e 
Germanico in Latinii sermonem conuersi Hermanno Bonno interprete ... Parisiis 
Apud Iacobum Dupuys...M.D.L.I. (The Latin passages from the 1551 edition 


quoted in this paper correspond verbatim, I discover, with those in an earlier 
edition published “Parisiis. Apud Poncetum le Preux, 1543.”) 
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texts served as a source for parts of The Institucion will be made 
clear, we hope, in the discussion to follow. 

In The Institucion, under the chapter heading ‘‘Gentle gentle,’’ 
is the single specific reference to Carion. This reads: ‘‘Caryon 
Monarch. iiii,’? which gives no clue to the version used. The matter 
on the same page is the gist of Carion’s account of Julius Caesar, 
as a reading of any of the versions—English, Latin, or German— 
clearly shows. But the author of The Institucion is not a slavish 
follower of his authorities. His phrasing, in this instance, offers 
no final evidence of his source. There is, however, a clue in the 
Latin and English texts but lacking in the German: in the Latin 
is the marginal phrase ‘‘Caesaris clementia,’’ and in the English 
translation, ‘‘The clemency or gentlynesse of Caesar.’’ The latter 
phrase would be especially suggestive for The Institucion in a chap- 
ter on ‘‘Gentle, gentle,’’ in which Caesar is cited as a notable ex- 
ample. Parallel excerpts from the four texts may shed some light 
on the problem. 

Revealing as it would be to quote in full the corresponding pas- 
sages dealing with Julius in the four texts, we must, for lack of 
space, forego that procedure here. The relationships will be made 
clear, we think, by quoting from each of the texts three shorter 
passages taken from the discourse on Julius Caesar. 

(1) 
The Institucion: 


. . - he neuer shewed himselfe angrye towards any man saue only in fyght 
when nede requyred the same (Sig. C5v) 


Lynne’s translation of Carion: 4 
He neuer shewed any notable wrath agaynst anye man, wythoute it had 
ben in a battaill, where necessitie of fighte dyd requyre. (fol. lxxxiiiiv) 


The Latin version of Carion: 
Nunquam erga quemquam insignem iram declarauit, nisi in acie, vbi id 
pugnandi necessitas requirebat. (p. 201) 


The German version of Carion: 
Er hat gegen niemand kein Zorn erzeiget/ on allein zu feld/ da er sich hat 


miissen weren/. (fol. 77v ) 
It will be observed that the Latin and German sentences employ 
a pronoun for any one (quemquam) and no one (niemand), whereas 
Lynne’s translation and The Institucion use ‘‘any (anye) man.’’ 
Likewise the common use of fyght (fighte) and of requyred (did 
requyre) in the English versions suggests that the author of The 
Institucion is definitely echoing Lynne’s English translation. 
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(2) 

The Institucwn: 
He restored againe to the Romans the right state of the olde common 
wealth, whych was decayed: and not only builded it vp againe, but with his 
wisdom meinteyned it. (Sig. C5v) 

Lynne’s translation of Carion: 
He brought agayn also the true maner of gouerning the commune welth, 
which was decayed by sedition, and restored it wyth no lesse wysedome, 
than he kepte it with authoritie. (fol. lxxxiiiiv) 

The Latin version of Carion: 


Quin & veram rationem in administranda Republica, quae collapse erat per 
seditionem, reduxit, eamque non minori prudentia restituit, quam autoritate 
seruauit. (p. 201) 


The German version of Carion: 
Hat auch das Regiment zu Rom/gericht/ vnd recht weislich widder 
auffgerich/ vnd mit grossem ernst darob gehalten/ (fol. 77v) 
It is noteworthy that, in the statements above, the German has no 
equivalent for ‘‘which was decayed by sedition.’’ Lynne translates 
the Latin, ‘‘quae collapsa erat,’’ as ‘‘which was decayed,’’ and 
The Institucion employs the same phrasing; also both Lynne and 
The Institucion use ‘‘common wealth’’ for the Latin Republica. 


(3) 
The Institucwn: 
He was (as it is wryten of him) one of those gem which by the goodnes 
of god in vertue most shined, & had vnder his gouernaunce ye greatest 
kingdoms of the world. (Sig C5v) 


Lynne’s translation of Carion: 


Iulius truely was one of the most doughtiest princes, whiche beynge gar- 
nished of God with most greatest vertues aboue other men, that haue 
gouerned very great dominions. (fol. lxxxiiiiv) 


The Latin version of Carion: 
Fuit sane Iulius inter fortissimos heroas vnus, qui prae aliis hominibus 
maximis a Deo viritutibus exornati maxima imperia administrarunt. 
(p. 201) 


The German version of Carion: 
Denn Julius ist der léblichen helden einer gewesen/ die Got mit sondern 
hohen tiigenden begabet/ grosse Regiment durch sie zu fassen ... (fol. 78r) 

Analysis of the passages quoted above shows, I think, that the 
author of The Institucion (1) does not follow the German, (2) he 
may have consulted the Latin, but (3) his phrasing is determined 
by Lynne’s translation of the Latin. 

After the brief discourse on Julius Caesar as an example of 
clemency or gentleness, admittedly from Carion’s Chronicles, there 
is no further mention of Carion in The Institucion, and apparently 
no further borrowing from him until near the end of the book. 
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There, after a short chapter on ‘‘To reade Hystories & to auoyde 
Idleness,’’ the author of The Institucion writes, ‘‘here are rehearced 
sume brief examples, as well of good and godly princes as of euell 
and vicious rulers.’’ Then follow examples, each with its special 
heading. The phrasing of these headings, with few exceptions, seems 
to derive from the marginal annotations in the Latin edition of 
Carion or from Lynne’s translation of the Latin. Here follow the 
topical headings: 

Examples of Pitie (Cf. Lynne: “An example of pitie”’), Of Iustice, Of 

wysdome, Of Gentlenes, Of Vprightnes, Of learnyng, Of peace, Of drunk- 

ennes, Of Carnall lust. 

The substance of these examples derives from some version of 
Carion’s Chronicles. Here the German account may be ruled out. 
First, there are no marginal notes in the German listing the exam- 
ples, but more important there are passages common to the Latin 
and English versions and not in the German. Under the ‘‘ Examples 
-of pitie,’’ for instance, Xenophon’s quotation of a speech by Cyrus, 
employed in the Latin and English, is not in the German. So, too, 
‘‘Of Iustice,’’ concerned with Alexander, has no place in the Ger- 
man though it appears in the other accounts under consideration. 

It hardly seems necessary to treat in detail all the topics listed 
above to prove that Carion’s Chronicles is the source of them. Char- 
acteristic examples should suffice. In the first topic, The Institucion 
uses Syrus (Cyrus) as an example of a prince who showed mercy 
and pity, and recounts his treatment of Croesus, whom he has cap- 
tured and is about to burn at the stake. Croesus’ appeal to Cyrus 
causes the latter to spare him and even to make Croesus one of his 
council in affairs of state. Although the author of The Institucion 
condenses and rearranges, certain phrases echo the English trans- 
lation by Lynne. These I omit here and give only the quotation from 
Xenophon, which appears in the English and Latin versions but not 
in the German. 


The Institucion: 

Xenophon wryteth that this kynge Syrus [Cyrus] used to saye these wordes. 
Even as it is luckye to saile with good men vpon the sea, so it is a 
moste happye thynge to haue to doe wyth good men eyther in warres 
or matters of peace in the commune wealth. (Sig. h8 recto) 


Lynne’s English translation: 
Xenophon wryteth that he [Cyrus] should haue sayd: 
Even as it is good to sayle with good men, euen so is it more happy to 
be conuersaunt wyth good men in a commune wealth, and to warre. 
(fol. xxxvv) 


+ me om 
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The Latin version of Carion: 
Dixisse eum [Cyrus] Xenophon scribit, Quemadmodum melius esset 
nauigare cum bonis, ita & foelicius esse cum bonis in republica versari & 
bella gerere. (p. 92) 
It is obvious here that each English version could be an independent 
translation of the Latin. But the phrasing in the English versions, 
such as ‘‘ Even as it is,’’ ‘‘moste happye’’ (‘‘more happy’’), ‘‘com- 
mune wealth,’’ suggests that The Institucion is more probably fol- 
lowing Lynne’s translation. 

In the topic ‘‘of Iustice’’ (Sig. h8) in The Institucion, concerned 
with Alexander’s lending one ear to the plaintiff and closing the 
other until he had heard the defendant, there is no counterpart 
in the German. Close as The Institucion and Lynne’s English are in 
meaning, there are no close parallels in phrasing. Each appears to 
be an independent translation of the Latin, The Institucion being 
less literal than Lynne. The opening phrase of the account in the 
Latin reads, Quotiens in iudicio actor aliquis; in Lynne, ‘‘ As oft 
as the playntyfe in iudgement’’; in The Institucion, ‘‘How often 
so euer there was compleynt.’’ In this, the anonymous author of 
The Institucion is nearer to the Latin than he is to Lynne. This fact, 
together with the absence of parallel phrasing in the English texts, 
suggests the Latin as a primary source. 

In the topic ‘‘Of Gentlenes’’ (Sig. i 1 recto), treating of Titus, 
our author seems to be following Lynne’s English of Carion. This 
has in the margin ‘‘The gentleness of Titus Vespasianus.’’ The 
Latin has ‘‘Titi Vespasiani humanitas.’’ 

**Of learnyng’’ (Sig. il verso) in The Institucion is fairly close 
in phrasing to Lynne, as the following sentences indicate: 

The Institucion: 
Adrianus was a Prince very well learned, he was excellently sene in 
Astronomye, he made euery yeare vnto him selfe a Pronostication, he put 
out of authority blind clerkes... 

Lynne’s English translation: 


He [Adrianus] was excellently learned in astronomy, and composed euery 
yeare a pronostication for hymself. Unlearned readers of sciences put he 
out of wages. (fol. xciiiiv) 


The phrasing here is so similar as to suggest Lynne as the source, 
at least one source. Had the author of The Institucion also looked at 
the Latin? This reads: 


[Adrianus] Astronomiae eruditissimus fuit, & quotannis sibi ipsi prognosti- 
con conscribere solebat. Indoctos literarum professores exautorauit. 
(p. 228) 
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The ‘‘put out of authority’’ in The Institucion seems a literal trans- 
lation of the Latin exautorauit. 
Most conclusive evidence of The Institucion’s dependence on the 


Latin text is under the heading ‘‘Of peace.’’ The Institucion reads: 


Anthonius pius was a prynce all geuen to peace & tranquilitie, euen so 
much as he vsed to saye these wordes. Honestius est a Cesare vnum ciuem 
seruart quam mille hostes occidi, that is, to say: It is better and more 
honorable to an Emperour that one citizen bee preserued and kept, then 
a thousand enemies be slaine. (Sig. i 1 verso) 


The Latin is: 
Antoninus Pius... regnauit annos 23, & tanta quidem modestia ac studio 
pacis, vt saepe feratur dixisse: Honestius esse a Caesare vnum civem 
seruari, qam mille hostes occidi. (p. 232) 
As the Latin saying is not found in Lynne’s translation or in the 
German Carion, it is obvious that the author of The Institucton 
was drawing directly from the Latin text. 

One of the longer and more interesting topics in The Institucion 
_is the ‘‘Of drunkennes.’’ Of this vice Cambyses, King of Persia in 
the sixth century, is the notorious example. There are numerous 
accounts of Cambyses in classical and medieval literature,* some 
of which the author of The Institucion could possibly have known. 
But the sketches of Cambyses most immediately available to our 
anonymous author, in the sixteenth century, were in the German 
and Latin versions of Carion’s Chronicles, in Lynne’s English trans- 
lation of the Chronicles, and in an English translation of the 
Cambyses history which appeared in Richard Taverner’s Garden of 
Wisdom (Bk. II), published in London, 1539. It may be stated 
here that Taverner translated his account directly from a Latin 
edition of Carion, probably that of 1537, and that this translation 
is the source of Thomas Preston’s tragi-comedy of Cambises, pub- 
lished about 1569.” 

A study of the various histories of Cambyses shows that The Insti- 
tucion does not depend upon Herodotus or any other account before 
the sixteenth century, nor on the English of Taverner, nor the Ger- 
man of Carion. It derives the single episode concerning Cambyses’ 
drunkenness from the English translation by Walter Lynne, with 
possibly a glance at the Latin edition of Carion. 

The author of The Institucion does not attempt to tell the full 


6See W. A. Armstrong’s “The Background and Sources of Preston’s 
Cambises,” English Studies, xxx1 (1950), 129-35. 

7See D. T. Starne’s “Richard Taverner’s The Garden of Wisdom, Carion’s 
Chronicles, and the Cambyses Legend,’ The University of Texas Studies in 
English, xxxv (1956), 22-31. 
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story of Cambyses as it is found in the sources with which he was 
familiar. He makes only passing mention of Cambyses’ murder 
of his brother Smerdis, and of his sister; and, in a single sentence 
at the end, reports the manner of Cambyses’ death. He gives in 
more detail the relationship of Cambyses and his chief counselor, 
Prexaspes. Prexaspes having reminded the king that his subjects 
were critical of his excessive drinking, Cambyses attempts to prove 
to his counselor that drink does not interfere with his ability to act, 
by shooting an arrow into the heart of Prexaspes’ son and then 
showing the father that his aim was perfect, for the arrow had hit 
its mark. 

The suggestion for his title may have come to the anonymous 
author from a phrase in the margin of Lynne’s translation: 
‘‘Dronkennesse bryngeth in most wycked maners.’’ The parallels 
in phrasing of the two English accounts are close enough to suggest 
Lynne as the source. Compare the following: 


Lynne: Prexaspes one of hys chefe counselars. (fol. xxxviii) 
Institucion: One of his chiefe counsellors . . . called Prexaspes. (Sig. i 2 recto) 


Lynne: He [Cambyses] caused the Peeres of hys realme to be called together 
(fol. xxxviii verso) 

Institucion: Cambises called hereupon the chiefe nobles of hys Realme . . . 
together. (Sig. i 2) 


Lynne: he [Cambyses] commaunded Prexaspes to be called to him, and bad him 
bring his youngest sonne to him. (fol. xxxviii verso) 

Institucion: Cambises . . . sent for Prexaspes . . . commaundyng that he should 
bringe with hym hys youngest sonne. (Sig. i 2 verso) 


Lynne: Whan Cambyses had well dronken, he shott at the chylde as at a marke. 
(fol. xxxviii verso) 

Institucion: ... when Cambises had drunke his fyll, this childe . . . was set vp 
before hym as hys marke. (Sig. i 2 verso) 


Lynne: as the dart was pearced thoroughe, he caused it to be rypt vp, and 
shewed to hys father Prexaspes. (fol. xxxviii verso) 

Institucion: he caused the harte to be rypped out of his bodye, and shewed it to 
Prexaspes father to the childe. (Sig. i 2 verso) 

It is true that Lynne’s translation of the Latin is fairly literal, 
and both English authors could have been following the Latin inde- 
pendently, but the number of correspondences in the English texts 
seems to make this procedure less probable. Finally, one verb, 
excindi, is translated, in the last parallels as rypt vp and rypped 
out. For the meaning of the verb excindo, the dictionaries give only 
‘*to cut out or down,’’ never to rip. Lynne translated the verb with 
‘‘rypt vp,’’ and the anonymous author seems to have followed this 
translation in his ‘‘rypped out.”’ 
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In conclusion, we may say that this investigation shows ten ex- 
amples, including that on the gentleness or clemency of Julius 
Caesar and nine others indicated by the topics listed above (p. 248), 
in The Institucion of a Gentleman which are borrowed from the 
Chronicles of Johann Carion. Of the editions of Carion available, 
the German seems not to have been used by our compiler. He drew 
occasionally from the Latin, as in the topic ‘‘Of peace,’’ but he 
depended, for the most part, on Walter Lynne’s English transla- 
tion of the Chronicles, published in 1550. 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF RALEGH’S “THE SCEPTICKE” : 


One of the essays of Sir Walter Ralegh, ‘‘The Scepticke,’’ ha: 
only recently received any serious attention.* The studies of G. Tj 
Buckley and E. A. Strathmann have made clear that this essay} 
which was only posthumously published in the Remains of Sir W: 
ter Raleigh, is actually a series of selections from Book I of th 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism of Sextus Empiricus. Important proble 
exist concerning this essay, such as its relation to the so-callea 
‘lost translation’ of 1590 of Sextus Empiricus, the extent 0 
Ralegh’s own sceptical views, and the connection between the essay 
and the diffusion and impact of Greek Pyrrhonian sceptical writ: 
ings in the early seventeenth century. What I shall discuss in thi: 
study is a hitherto unknown manuscript of ‘‘The Scepticke’’ anq 
the brief glimmer of light it casts on some of the more genera] 
questions. 

Until now the only reported manuscript of Ralegh’s ‘‘The Scep- 
ticke’’ was the one in the Lansdowne collection of the British v0 
seum, which was described in a very brief and misleading fashio 
in T. N. Brushfield’s A Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh.* Re- 
cently I have uncovered another manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College Dublin, where it is listed as an anonymous work.‘ This 
manuscript, except for some minor differences which will be indi4 
 *T wis wish to thank the following persons for their generous assistance in the! 
preparation of this study: Mrs. Florence Weinberg, formerly of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; M. Pierre Lefranc, Fondation Thiers, Paris; H. A. Parke, 
Librarian, Trinity College Dublin; and E. A. Strathmann, Pomona College. I 
am also grateful to the Trinity College Dublin Library for permission to cite} 
the Ralegh manuscript discussed in this study, and to the British Museum for 
supplying me with a copy of their manuscript of Ralegh’s “The Sceptick,” and 
some information about it. 

1George T. Buckley, Rationalism in Sixteenth Century English Literature 
(Chicago, 1933), pp. 137-52 (this work is also entitled Atheism in the English 
Renaissance); and Ernest A. Strathmann, Sir Walter Ralegh: A Study in 
Elizabethan Skepticism (New York, 1951), pp. 223 ff. 

2 First published in 1651. The text employed in this study is that of “Sr. 
Walter Raleigh’s Sceptick,” in Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh (London, 1661), 
pp. 123-138. 

3T. N. Brushfield, A Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh Knt., 2nd ed. 
(Exeter, 1908), p. 139, entry #278. 

4“Reasons of the Sceptick,” Ms. 532 (E. 2.7), $6, fols. 130r-145r, The 


Library, Trinity College Dublin. Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, 1900), p. 84. 
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cated below, is, like the Lansdowne manuscript, almost the same 
as the printed text. 

The Dublin manuscript is bound together with a group of pamph- 
lets in various hands. Three pamphlets appear to be in the same 
hand, ‘‘Mr. Thomas Kilgrewes Letter of his Travayles/ Dated the 
seaventh of/ December newe/ stile 1635’’ (fols. 99r-115r) ; ‘‘Of/ 
Thomas Lord Coventry Late/ Lord Keeper of the Great Seale/ 
Some Observations in the course/ of his Life and the Happiness/ 
of his End’’ (fols. 117r-128r) ; and ‘‘The Scepticke’’ (fols. 130r- 
145r). There is no indication of the date of any of these items. (The 
Killigrew letter is apparently a copy of the famous letter in which 
the playwright described his visit to the once devil-possessed con- 
vent of Loudon.)*® The librarian of Trinity College informs me 
that the sixteen items bound together, including ‘‘The Scepticke,’’ 
probably came from the library of Archbishop James Ussher, the 
famous scholar, who died in 1656. His library was given to Trinity 
‘College by Charles II in 1661. The present items are listed together 
in the Trinity College manuscript collection of 1688, though the 
binding dates from the early nineteenth century.® 

The Dublin manuscript of ‘‘The Scepticke’’ contains no indica- 
tion that Ralegh is the author. In content, with one exception to 
be discussed below, it differs only slightly from the printed text. 
There are many differences in punctuation and spelling, and a 
few instances of omissions or additions of words or phrases. 

The spelling changes consist of items like the use of ‘‘y’’ in 
place of ‘‘i’’ in words like ‘‘denied,’’ ‘‘neither,’’ ete. The punctua- 
tion and paragraphing differ a good deal, as does the use of capital 
letters. Occasionally the word order is changed, and sometimes 
words or phrases are added or omitted. Most of these changes do 
not affect the sense of the text. 

The following are some examples of kinds of differences that 
occur : 





5 Cf. Alfred Harbage, Thomas Killigrew: Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-88 (Phila- 
delphia, 1930), pp. 60-61, and note 45. This ms. is apparently the one referred 
to in the DNB article on Killigrew, xxx1, 115. 

6 I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Parke, Librarian of Trinity College Dublin, for 
this information about the history of the manuscripts. See also the DNB article 
on “James Ussher”. 
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Dublin Manuscript 


. fol. 130v, ll. 14-16 


these great differences cannot 
but cause a divers and contrary 
meant (?) and qualitys 


. fol. 1311, ll. 4-6 


for it is not absurd to affirme 
that Creatures soe much differ 
in Temperature 


. fol. 132v, I. 3-5 


the selfe same object after the 
same manner, according to the 
diversitye of the eye 


. fol. 133r, Il. 8-10 


the eare wch is full of hayre 
in the inside 


. fol. 133v, Il. 4-7 


many things afford a delight- 
full smell to some living : 
tures seemeth not to bee soe 


. fol. 135v, ll. 6-7 


why then should I condemne the 
Conceipt and Phantasie more 
than [then?] they may mine, 


. fol. 135v, 1. 19—136r, 1. 2 


then the demonstration must 

seeme to be true, then will it 
bee a question, whether it be 

soe indeed 


. fol. 136y, Il. 11-13 


whoe knewe his Master haveing 
been from him soe many yeares 


. fol. 136v, 1. 18—137r, 1.1 


ffor when in following any 
beast he cometh three maner 
of wayes 


. fol. 137r, ll. 5-6 


hee presently without smelling 
to it 


fol. 139r, 1. 18—139v, 1. 1 


But be it granted that the mat- 
ter of judgment of man in this 
case 


Printed Text 
p. 124, Il. 8-10 


These great differences cannot but 
cause a divers and contrary tem- 
perament, and qualitie 


p. 124, ll. 15-17 


for it is not absurd to affirm, That 
creatures differ so much in tempery 
ture 


p. 125, 1. 30—126, 1. 2 
the self-same object after the 


manner, but diversly, accor 
the diversitie of the eye 


p. 126, Il. 23-4 
the Ear whose inside is full of 
hair 


p. 127, ll. 6-9 


many things afford a delightfull 
smell to some living creatures, whic! 
smell to other living creatures 
seemeth not to be so. 


p. 129, ll. 10-12 


why then should I condemn their 
conceit and fantasie, concerning any 
thing, more they may mine? 


p. 129, ll. 20-24 


then this demonstration must seem t 
be true, or not seem to be true. If 
it seem to be true, then will it be 

a question, whether it be so indeed 


p. 130, 11. 19-20 


who knew his master, having been 
from home so many years 


p. 130, ll. 24-25 


for when in following any beast, he 
cometh to three severall wayes 





p. 130, Il. 29-30 


he presently without smelling any 
further to it, 


p. 133, ll. 9-10 


But be it granted, that the judg- 
ment of Man in this case, 
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12 


. fol. 139v, Il. 6-8 


for the body of the shape dif- 
fereth from the body of the 
Indyan 
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p. 133, ll. 15-17 


For the bodie of the Scythian dif- 
fereth in shape from the bodie of 
the Indian: 


13. fol. 141r, ll. 3-4 p. 134, ll. 29-30 
Aristotle mentioneth one Thasias Aristotle mentioneth of Thratius, 
14. fol. 141r, ll. 7-8 p. 135, Il. 2-4 








If then there bee such differ- 
ence in man this must by reason 


If then it be so, that there 
be such differences in Men, this be 
by reason 
15. fol. 143r, 11. 8-12 p. 137, ll. 5-10 
An Apple to the Touch seemeth smooth, 
sweet to the Smell, and to the Eye 
yellow; but whether the Apple have 
one of these qualities onely, or more 
than these qualities, who can tell? 


an Aple to the touch seemeth 
smooth, sweet to the smell, and 
to the yellow, but whether the 
Aple have one of these qualityes, 
whoe can tell, 
16. fol. 143r, ll. 12-15 p. 137, ll. 10-12 
The Organ hath many Pipes, all which 
are filled with the same blast of 
wind, 


the Organ hath many Pipes all 
weh are filled with one and the 
same blast of winde 


17. fol. 144v, 11 14-15 p. 138, ll. 25-26 


The stone Taenarus, being polished, 


while Tenarius being pollished 
seemeth white, 


seemeth white 

Many of the differences between the Dublin manuscript and the 
printed text are due to faulty copying. All of the specimens above, 
with the exception of the addition in (3), (11) and (16) and the 
changes in (4), (9), and (13), may be so explained. The additions 
and changes suggest that the copyist probably had at his disposal 
a manuscript which differed in some minor details from the printed 
text. 

The only significant variation that I have found is in item (13). 
The importance of the change from ‘‘Thratius’’ to ‘‘ Thasias’’ is that 
the latter is correct according to the Greek text of Sextus Empiri- 
cus,” whereas the printed text contains a mistake, The Lansdowne 
manuscript agrees with the correct spelling of the Dublin manu- 
seript.* It is interesting to note in this connection that on the 

7 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Loeb ed. (Cambridge, Mass. and 
London, 1939), Book 1, par. 84, “@dovdv”. 


8 Lansdowne Ms. 254, $28, fol. 320r, 1. 12. (The leaves have been renumbered 
so that “The Skeptick” now occupies fols. 308r-321v.) 
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same page another minor variant occurs. The printed texts mention 
a ‘‘Sturgeon,’’ whereas the Dublin and the Lansdowne manuscripts 
read a ‘‘boyled Sturgeon.’”® 

All this suggests that the source of the Lansdowne and Dublin 
manuscripts (neither of which is enough like the printed text to 
have been the printer’s copy) did not contain the error, which either 
comes from another manuscript miscopied from the original, or 
is a printer’s error. At least it seems probable that Ralegh did not 
commit the error if two independent copies of his essay do not 
contain it. 

A brief comparison of the Dublin and Lansdowne manuscripts 
may possibly throw some more light on the source of these copies. Of 
the Lansdowne manuscript, Brushfield (who admittedly had not 
seen it, but got his information from Oldys) wrote only that ‘‘It 
differs from the printed version in the position of some of the para- 
graphs being altered.’”° Actually, it contains a great many minor 
variants in spelling, word order, punctuation, omission and addition. 
The major difference is not that some paragraphs are altered in 
position, but that the section which appears in the printed text 
from page 136, line 18, to page 138, line 14, is omitted from its 
proper position at fol. 321v, line 3 ff., and appears instead much 
earlier from fol. 310r, line 7, to fol. 311v, line 9. This transposition 
occurs in the middle of a sentence, and thus seems to indicate that 
the Lansdowne manuscript must have been copied from another 
whose pages were in the wrong order, and in which the transposed 
section began at the top of a page and ended at the bottom of an- 
other. Since this is not the case in the Dublin manuscript, which 
does not contain the transposition, we may conclude that one is not 
copied from the other. 

When one compares the variants of the manuscripts, one finds 
they agree about half of the time when the Dublin manuscript dif- 
fers from the printed text. With regard to the seventeen specimens 
listed above, the Lansdowne manuscript is either identical with 
the printed text, or almost so, in (1), (2), (3), (5), (6), (9), 
(11), (12), and (15). It is the same as the Dublin manuscript, or 
almost so, in (4), (8), (11), (13), (14), (16) and (17). In the in- 
stance of variant (7), both the Dublin and Lansdowne manuscripts 


9 Printed text p. 134, ll. 23-4; Dublin ms. fol. 140v, 1. 15; and Lansdowne ms. 


fol. 320r, 1. 5. 
10 Brushfield, op. cit., p. 139. 
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omit some of the printed text, but the Lansdowne manuscript omits 
less. By and large, where words or phrases are omitted in the 
Dublin manuscript they appear in the Lansdowne manuscript, and 
where the Dublin manuscript contains additions they also appear 
in the Lansdowne manuscript. 

We may conclude that the manuscript or manuscripts from which 
these are copied contained all that is in the printed text, plus several 
additions. The large number of variations between these two copies 
makes it probable that they are copied from different manuscripts. 

A glimmer of light on Ralegh’s possible sources can be gained 
from one other item in the manuscripts and the printed text. Both 
manuscripts at one point refer to the river Hydapsis." The printed 
text has the correct version, ‘‘the river Hydaspis.’’* The error in 
the manuscripts is probably due to a simple transposition of let- 
ters in an earlier manuscript. The interesting point is that the 
present Greek text of Sextus does not contain this phrase. A cor- 
rection has been made on the basis of the Latin manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The phrase occurs in manuscripts L, M, E, 
A, and B,” and the Latin edition of 1562 of Henri Estienne."* 
This item provides at least a negative clue as to Ralegh’s source 
(if Ralegh translated the passages of Sextus composing ‘‘The 
Scepticke’’ instead of copying it from an earlier translation). The 
source has to be a text containing ‘‘the river Hydaspis,’’ rather 
than the amended text. This rules out at least the Latin manuscript 
in Paris, but leaves as possibilities other manuscripts and the Latin 
translation.*® 

A last matter deserving of comment is that the Dublin manu- 
script is from the library of Archbishop Ussher, a great seventeenth- 
century fighter in the theological controversies of the day. Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s concern with Pyrrhonian ideas is not hard to under- 
stand. The vast detail about the relation of scepticism and the de- 
fense of orthodoxy in the Renaissance and seventeenth century 
already presented by Bredvold, Buckley, Busson, Pintard, Strath- 


11 Dublin ms., fol. 140v, 1. 12, “the river Hidapsis”; and Lansdowne ms., fol. 
320r, ll. 1-2, “the river Hydapsis”. 

12 Printed text, p. 134, 1. 20-21, from “jédonnv”. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Opera, 
recensuit H. Mutschmann (Leipzig, 1912), 1, 23, par. 84, 1. 3, note 3. 

13 Cf, Sextus, Opera, loc. cit. 

14 Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhoniarum hypotyposeon, ed. Henricus Stephanus 
(Paris, 1562), p. 27. 

15 Thomas Stanley’s translation of Sextus Empiricus in his History of 
Philosophy (London, 1687) is the same as Raleigh’s in this respect. Cf. p. 781. 
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mann and others indicates the extent to which Greek scepticism 
played a vital role in the theological struggles of the period. John 
Aubrey, in his life of Dr. Chillingworth, states that 


My tutor, W. Browne, haz told me, that Dr. Chillingworth studied not much, 
but when he did, he did much in a little time. He much delighted in Sextus 
Empeiricus. He did walke much in the College grove, and there contemplate, 
and meet with some cod’s-head or other, and dispute with him and baffle him. 
He thus prepared himselfe before-hand. He would alwayes be disputing; 
would my tutor. I thinke it was an epidemick evill of that time, which I thinke 
now is growne out of fashion as unmannerly and boyish.16 
If this was typical of the state of affairs, Archbishop Ussher 
could probably have made as good use of the classical sceptical ar- 
guments as did Dr. Chillingworth. 

To conclude, the Dublin manuscript sheds no light on the prob- 
lem of the ‘lost translation’ of Sextus Empiricus, and only a bare 
glimmer on the source problem. An examination of it does indicate 
that several copies probably existed prior to the publication of 
‘The Seepticke,’’ and hence that in manuscript form it may have 
played some role in the diffusion of sceptical ideas, In the hands 
of Archbishop Ussher the Dublin manuscript may, like its ultimate 
source, the writings of Sextus Empiricus, have played some role 
in the theological controversies of the time. But to substantiate this 
suggestion, a detailed study of the controversial literature of the 


period will be required. 
State University of Iowa RICHARD H. PoOPKIN 





THE DATING OF DONNE’S LA CORONA 


Sir Herbert Grierson was the first to propose that the La Corona 
sonnets were composed at Mitcham ‘‘in or before 1609.’ His con- 
jecture was based on a three-pronged argument. First, he accepted 
Grosart’s suggestion that Donne’s verse letter To E. of D. with six 
holy Sonnets was sent with a copy of six of the La Corona sonnets, 
but he rejected Grosart’s identification of Z. of D. with Doncaster, 
and instead proposed Richard Sackville. Since Sackville did not 
become third Earl of Dorset until February 27, 1609, Grierson 
said that this was the earliest date at which the verse letter could 
have been addressed to him as EZ. of D. Second, the date 1609 was 
supported by evidence in Harleian MS. 4955 (H 49). In this mis- 





16 John Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives’, chiefly of Contemporaries, set down by John 
Aubrey, between the Years 1669 § 1696, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1898), 1, 
173. 


1 The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), u, 226. 
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cellany, some poems by Dr. Francis Andrewes are dated ‘‘ August 
14. 1629.’ Donne’s poems follow those of Andrewes, and La Corona 
and twelve of Donne’s Holy Sonnets are prefaced with the heading 
‘‘Holy Sonnets: written 20 yeares since.’? Twenty years before 
1629 would bring us to 1609, a date which Grierson assumed to be 
‘*quite possibly right’’ for La Corona and ‘‘certainly wrong’’ for 
the Holy Sonnets.* Third, Grierson connected La Corona with 
Donne’s sonnet To the Lady Magdalen Herbert: of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. This sonnet, Izaak Walton had said in his Life of Herbert 
(1670), was sent with a prose letter which reads in part, 


... by this Messenger, and on this good day, I commit the inclosed Holy Hymns 
and Sonnets (which for the matter, not the workmanship, have yet escap’d the 
fire) to your judgment, and to your protection too, if you think them worthy 
of it; and I have appointed this inclosed Sonnet to usher them to your happy 
hand. 


Though Walton thought that the hymns were lost, Grierson thought 
they must be La Corona. Since the prose letter sent with the hymns 
was dated July 11, 1607, and since the date seemed justifiable, 
Grierson would seem to imply that La Corona was composed prior 
to that date, despite his cautious phrase ‘‘in or before 1609.’’ He 
supposed that the sequence was first sent to Mrs. Herbert and 
that the same sequence minus one poem was later sent to Richard 
Sackville (though perhaps before he assumed his earldom, since any 
later transcript would adopt the title to which he succeeded in 1609). 

The first of Grierson’s proofs has been greatly weakened, if not 
vitiated, by Miss Gardner’s work on the Holy Sonnets. Miss Gard- 
ner accepts Grierson’s identification of Dorset with the EZ. of D., 
but she makes a strong case for identifying the six holy sonnets sent 
to him with Sonnets 1-6 (Poems, 1633) .* She wisely says that the in- 
genuity of La Corona lies in the seven poems making up an un- 
breakable circle and that to omit one would be to destroy their 
point ; she reminds us that Donne’s friends were a close group, that 
Dorset was a friend of Edward Herbert, and that it would have 
been risky for Donne to tell Dorset that he had inspired poems 
which had been sent to Mrs. Herbert two years before. 

The second of Grierson’s proofs, tenuous as it is, retains con- 
siderable value. To be sure, Miss Gardner has shown that H 49 is 
the least logical of the Group I manuscripts in its arrangement; 





2 Ibid., p. Ixxxiii. 
3 Ibid., p. 227. 
4 The Divine Poems (Oxford, 1952), p. xlix. 
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that its text has far too many careless blunders to be thought of 
as near the root of the manuscript tradition; and that, for La 
Corona, it alone errs in omitting the end of line ten and the begin- 
ning of line eleven of the first poem.® Still, though the copyist 
was careless, he seems to have known that Donne’s holy sonnets were 
about twenty years old. His ‘‘20 yeares,’’ as Miss Gardner says, is 
probably a round figure, not a precise date. Miss Gardner thinks 
that it is impossible to say whether his statement is meant to refer 
to La Corona alone, or to include the twelve Holy Sonnets in the 
manuscript.® Since, however, in the Group I manuscripts, La Corona 
precedes the Holy Sonnets under the general title of ‘‘Holy Son- 
nets,’’ it is likely that the copyist of H 49 meant his date to refer 
to all the sonnets. His date has considerable validity for the twelve 
Holy Sonnets if we accept, as I think we must, Miss Gardner’s 
newly proposed date,” and it probably has equal validity for La 
Corona. 

Grierson’s third proof has been accepted by Miss Gardner, though 
she says that the identification of La Corona with the ‘‘Holy 
Hymns and Sonnets’’ in the letter which Walton printed and the 
consequent dating of La Corona by the date of the letter (July 11, 
1607) must be regarded as not more than a highly probable conjec- 
ture.* This date was made suspect by Gosse, who saw that Walton 
printed in the Appendix to his Life of Herbert another letter from 
Donne to Mrs. Herbert which bears the same date. Gosse called the 
date an ‘‘impossible’’ one, but thought that the year was probably 
right. Grierson, however, accepted Walton’s date, for he thought 
that by July 11 (0.S.) Donne meant July 22 (N.S.) and that 
“‘this good day’’ referred to St. Mary Magdalen’s day.’ Grierson’s 
error in assuming a difference of eleven days between the Julian 
and Gregorian calendars in the seventeenth century was pointed 
out by H. W. Garrod.** Though Garrod knew that Walton was bad 
at dates, he thought it hardly likely that his date was wrong in all 





5 Ibid., pp. lix-lx. 

6 Ibid., p. 57. 

1 Miss Gardner thinks that Sonnets 1-6 (1633) were written between Febru- 
ary and August 1609, and that the others (except those in the Westmoreland 
mg B.. ay written after August 1609 and before The First Anniversary. Ibdid., 


Tid, pp- 55-56. 

® The Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), 1, 166-167. 
10 The Poems of John Donne, 11, 228. 

11‘¢Donne and Mrs. Herbert, ?? BES, xx (1945), 165. 
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its parts or even in two of its three parts. Assuming wisely that 
‘this good day’’ referred not to St. Mary Magdalen’s day but to the 
‘‘Sunday’’ mentioned in the letter, Garrod tried to deduce which 
of the three parts of the date was incorrect and emended the date 
to January (Jany) 11, 1607, only to find later that he had over- 
looked that this Old Style date would mean 1607/8, and that Janu- 
ary 11, 1607/8 was not a Sunday but a Monday.” Mr. I. A. Shapiro 
informed Miss Gardner that he saw no reason to suspect an error 
in the month or year of the letter, and that he dates it July 1607.** 

Walton’s date is important, for it is the sole reason for dating 
La Corona in or before July 1607. But Walton’s date is wrong in 
all its parts. 

When Walton printed Donne’s letter to Mrs. Herbert in the 
Life of Herbert, he also printed three other letters from Donne to 
Mrs. Herbert in an Appendix. These three letters seem to be the 
first of a series which Donne wrote when Mrs. Herbert was absent 
‘from London. In the first, dated ‘‘Michin, July 11. 1607,’’ Donne 
reveals that he has discovered that Mrs. Herbert has left London 
and that he does not know where she has gone: 

. . . I take the boldness of accusing you, who would draw so dark a Curtain 
betwixt me and your purposes, as that I had no glimmering, neither of your 
goings, nor the way which my Letters might haunt. Yet, I have given this 
Licence to Travel, but I know not whether, nor it. It is therefore rather a 


Pinnace to discover; and the intire Colony of Letters, of Hundreds and Fifties, 
must follow. 


Donne wrote the second time on ‘‘July 23. 1607’’; he wrote from 
London, where he had called on Mrs, Herbert, only to find that she 
was still away and that his first letter had not been forwarded : 


This is my second Letter. . .. After I knew you were gone (for I must, little 
less than accusingly tell you, I knew not you would go) I sent my first Letter, 
like a Bevis of Hampton, to seek Adventures. This day I came to Town, and 
to the best part of it, your House; for your memory, is a State-cloth and 
Presence; which I reverence, though you be away; though I need not seek that 
there, which I have about and within me. There, though I found my accusation 
[his first letter], yet any thing to which your hand is, is a pardon; yet I 
would not burn my first Letter, because as in great destiny no small passage 
can be omitted or frustrated, so in my resolution of writing almost daily to 
you, I would have no link of the Chain broke by me, both because my Letters 
interpret one another, and because only their number can give them weight. 


The third letter in Walton’s Appendix is dated ‘‘ August 2d. 1607.’’ 


Donne wrote from London; Mrs. Herbert had not yet returned. 
The date of the letter in Walton’s text is wrong not only because 


12 See The Divine Poems, p. 56. 
13 Ibid. 
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that letter was written on a Sunday, and July 11, 1607 was a Satur- 
day, but also because it cannot be reconciled with the letters in the 
Appendix. The letter in the text starts, 


Your Favours to me are every where; I use them, and have them. I enjoy 

them at London, and leave them there; and yet find them at Micham: Such 
Riddles as these become things wnexpressible ; and, such is your goodness. I was 
almost sorry to find your Servant here this day, because I was loth to have 
any witness of my not coming home last Night, and indeed of my coming this 
Morning. 
It would appear that Donne had just received favors from Mrs. 
Herbert in London, and that additional of her favors had arrived 
at Mitcham even before he had returned home. Not only is this in- 
formation incompatible with the information in the first letter in 
the Appendix that Mrs. Herbert has left London, but the date of 
the latter is unquestionably right in view of its relation to the second 
letter in the Appendix. In the light of the three letters in the Ap- 
pendix, we may be sure that the one in the text was not written 
between July 11 and August 2, 1607. 

Our first clue that Walton tampered with the letter in the text 
comes from comparing his version in the Life of Herbert, 1670, with 
that in the 1675 edition. In 1670, the letter closes, 


Your unworthiest Servant, 
unless your accepting him, 
have mended him. 
In 1675, the words ‘‘to be so’’ are added after ‘‘him’’ in the second 
line and a comma is inserted after ‘‘unless.’’ The expansion is typi- 
cal of Walton’s attempts to clarify in revising, even when there is 
nothing to be gained and perhaps something to be lost by a picayune 
change. Had he tampered with the letter prior to printing it in 
1670? When we compare it with the letter in the Appendix which 
is dated July 11, 1607, we see that not only are the dates identical, 
but that the closes are similar. The letter in the Appendix ends, 


Your unworthiest Servant, 

Except your accepting 

have mended him. 
Even as the date of this letter seems genuine, so does its close. The 
play on except and accept seems Donnean; moreover, the play is 
intrinsic to the letter. Donne’s first sentence in it reads, ‘‘ Every 
excuse hath in it somewhat of accusation; and since I am innocent, 
and yet must excuse, how shall I do for that part of accusing.’’ On 
the other hand, the close of the letter in the text does not seem pe- 
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culiarly indigenous to the body of the letter; it lacks the singular 
applicability which the closes of many of Donne’s letters have. 
Walton, I think, lifted it from its original context and watered it 
down at the same time that he appropriated the date of the letter.** 

It is fruitless to speculate about Walton’s reason for grafting the 
close of the letter in the Appendix upon that in the text. The letter 
in the text appears in the midst of Walton’s muddled description of 
the beginning of the friendship of Donne and Mrs. Herbert, and 
Walton may have thought that its real date did not adequately sup- 
port his account. Or, since Walton frequently printed only so much 
of a letter as was pertinent to his purpose, he may have cut more 
than its close. Mr. R. E. Bennett has shown that in the Life of Donne, 
1670, Walton appropriated the signature of a letter (“‘At my 
Micham Hospitall, Aug. 10’’) which had been printed in Letters 
to Severall Persons of Honour and grafted it, with slight change, 
upon another letter written several years after Donne’s residence 
at Mitcham; again, in 1670, Walton added the date ‘‘Sept. 7’’ to 
a pastiche of several letters, as Mr. Bennett says, ‘‘in order to create 
a pleasing verisimilitude.’’**> But why would Walton have used the 
same date twice? He frequently nodded when he was manipulating 
dates, and his error here is no stranger than his adding to the Life 
of Donne, 1658, the date of Donne’s will (December 13, 1630) after 
he had meticulously omitted it in 1640 to support his statement that 
Donne had made his will some time before his last sickness. 

Since Walton’s date on the letter with which Donne enclosed 
‘‘Holy Hymns and Sonnets’’ to Mrs. Herbert is worthless, there is 
no evidence to date La Corona in July 1607, even if we accept 
Grierson’s identification of the ‘‘Holy Hymns and Sonnets’’ with 
La Corona. The letter itself, stripped of its date, is of little help. 
Its tone of friendship and domesticity may indicate that it was 
written later than the three letters in the Appendix, which are stiff 
and ingenious letters of compliment, but, even if this guess has any 
validity, its sole value is to suggest that La Corona is later than 
August 1607. 

How much later? Miss Gardner has noticed that Donne’s Upon 
the Annunciation and Passion falling upon one day is very near to 





14 The letter in the Appendix is written from ‘‘Michin’’; I would suggest 
sag Sage was responsible for regularizing this to ‘‘Micham’’ in the fetter 
in the text. 

15 ‘* Walton’s Use of Donne’s Letters,’’ PQ, xvi (1937), 30-31. 
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La Corona in mood and style.** ‘‘The poem,”’ she says, ‘‘has obvious 
affinities with ‘Za Corona’, which was probably written the year 
before.’’!7 One of these affinities, though, to be sure, it is hardly 
peculiar to these two poems, is Donne’s dependence on the circle. 
In La Corona, the first line of each sonnet after the first repeats 
the last line of the preceding sonnet, and the last line of Sonnet 7 
repeats the first line of Sonnet I. In Upon the Annunciation and 
Passion falling upon one day, the coincidence causes Donne to write, 


... of them both a circle embleme is, 
Whose first and last concurre; this doubtfull day 
Of feast or fast, Christ came, and went away. 


The conjunction Donne celebrates fell on March 25, 1608.7* If we 
assume with Miss Gardner that La Corona was written a year be- 
fore, we must say that Donne was moved, for some reason, to write 
in circular form a poem celebrating the mysteries of faith and re- 
calling the events in the life of Christ from which the mysteries are 
derived, and that he later wrote a poem describing a smaller circle 
on the accident of the Annunciation and the Passion falling on the 
same day. I find it easier to believe that the coincidence of the An- 
nunciation and the Passion in 1608, an event which took place only 
one other time in Donne’s life, provoked him to describe Christ’s 
human life, and that he later composed the fuller circle of La Corona. 

I must return to the copyist of H 49, who ‘‘makes me end, whe 
I begunne.’’ His statement in 1629 that La Corona and twelve $f 
the Holy Sonnets were written ‘‘20 yeares since’’ remains the on 
unaltered proof in Grierson’s proposals. Though the figure w. 
probably a round one, it coincides remarkably with Miss Gardner{s 
suggestion, based on other evidence, that the Holy Sonnets we 
largely written in 1609. I suspect that he is right in dating 
La Corona sonnets also, and that they were written shortly before 
the Holy Sonnets, that is, late in 1608 or early in 1609. 

Cornell University Davip Novage ¢ 

GEORGE HERBERT’S “THE CHURCH MILITANT” AND THE { 
CHANCES OF HISTORY 

In his Life of Mr. George Herbert Izaak Walton says that th 
following lines from Herbert’s ‘‘The Church Militant,’’ beca 
of their controversial nature, threatened to prevent the publicatio 
of The Temple: 





17 Ibid., p. 95. 
18 Ibid. 
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Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 

Readie to passe to the American strand.1 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Walton tells us, 
believed that these lines could be interpreted as an attack on the 
Church of England, and told Nicholas Ferrar, Herbert’s literary 
executor, that they would have to be deleted. But after some argu- 
ment, the Vice-Chancellor agreed to the publication of the com- 
plete volume. ‘‘I knew Mr. Herbert well,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and 
know that he had many heavenly speculations, and was a divine 
poet: but I hope the world will not take him to be an inspired 
prophet, and therefore I license the whole book.’”” 

F. E. Hutchinson in his notes to this poem makes the observa- 
tion that Walton’s account is more specific and detailed than any 
other sources which comment on the same incident, and hints 
that Walton may have enlarged upon what were only general sug- 
gestions in the other sources.’ Hutchinson also points out that the 

.idea contained in these lines was not necessarily original with 
Herbert and cites a quotation from a letter dated 4 March, 1634, 
in which the same idea is presented, though in different words.* 
The purpose of this note is to call attention to another incident, 
occurring only two years after the licensing of The Temple, in which 
a Puritan preacher was imprisoned for making almost the same 
statement in his sermons. And it is perhaps equally notable that 
in this case the actual words were strikingly close to those very 
lines from The Temple to which the Vice-Chancellor objected. 

The divine in question was Samuel Ward of Ipswich, who had 
been previously imprisoned in 1621 for drawing an anti-Spanish 
caricature which had offended the Spanish ambassador. A great 
part of Ward’s career was spent as the town preacher in Ipswich, 
and it was in this capacity that he committed his second offense 


1 The Works of George Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941), p. 196, 
lines 235-236. 

2Izaak Walton, Life of Mr. George Herbert (English Classics Edition), ed. 
W. E. Henley (London, 1895), p. 235. 

8 Hutchinson (Works, pp. 546-47) notes that Oley (Herbert’s Remains, 1652, 
sig. b 1-4) says nothing of the affair and that Ferrar (The Ferrar Papers, p. 
59) mentions only that he understood there was some difficulty over the “Verses 
upon America.” 

4The quotation is taken from a letter written by Dr. William Twisse to 
Joseph Mede. The fragment of the letter which Hutchinson supplies is this: 
“And then considering our English plantations of late, and the opinion of many 
grave divines concerning the Gospel’s fleeting westward, sometimes I have had 
such thoughts, why may not that be the place of New Jerusalem?” See Hutchin- 
son, Works, pp. 546-47. 
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against the Crown. Though there are several accounts of this cp- 
currence,’ William Prynne’s Canterburies Doome appears to befa 
primary source. To Prynne, Ward’s punishment was one of malfy 
examples of Laud’s unjust treatment of Puritan preachers. T¥e 
following gives Prynne’s interpretation of the affair: 










Mr Samuel Ward of Ipswich, a most reverend, orthodox, and learned Mini 

of speciall eminency, was by this Archbishops meanes on the 26. of Novemp. 
1635. (as appeares by the High Commission Records,) censured in the High Co}- 
mission at Lambeth; and there suspended from his Lecture and Ministry, a 
every part thereof till absolved by his Majesty, enjoyned a publike submissi 
and recantation, such as the High Commissioners should prescribe, condem 
in expences and costs of suite, and committed to prison; For preaching in son) 
of his Sermons at Ipswich, against Bowing at the name of Iesus, the Booke « 
sports on the Lords day, and saying, that the Church of England was ready # 
ring the Changes, and insinuating unto his Auditory, that there was cause 
fear an Alteration of Religion; saying, that Religion and the Gospel stood 
tiptoes ready to be gone; that divers good Ministers were silenced, and t 
they should beware of a relapse unto Popery. In this censure the Archbish 
had the chiefest hand, as was proved by the High Commission Bookes and 
Wardes Submission, which was drawn up by Sir John Lambe and sent to thr 
Archbishop, who endorsed it with his owne hand. This severe sentence utter 
ruined this famous painfull preacher who lay long in prison, and soone 
ended his dayes in great grief and sorrow.® 


Two conclusions can be drawn from the parallel of Herbert 
lines with Ward’s statement that ‘‘Religion and the Gospel stoofl 
on tiptoes ready to be gone.’’ First, it seems likely that War! 
may have been thinking of these exact lines from Herbert’s poe 
Chronology, of course, prevents one from thinking that Herbei* 
was recalling Ward’s sermons, for Hutchinson is no doubt ret 
in assigning the writing of ‘‘The Church Militant’’ to Herbert’ 
early poetic career, a period perhaps ten years prior to the timp 
when Ward’s preaching angered Laud. The Temple, however, had 
been published only two years before the time when Ward appeared 
before the High Commission. ; ' 

A second conjecture may be made. May not the severity | 
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Ward’s punishment, when compared with the mild hesitation o 
the Vice-Chancellor over Herbert’s lines, indicate the increasey 
political and religious tension that came with Laud’s program of 
‘‘Thorough’’? Laud’s systematic efforts to enforce conformity t¢ 
orthodox ritual really began only in 1633 (the year The Temple was 
published), when he succeeded the Calvinistic Abbot as Archbishoy 
of Canterbury. The ‘‘thoroughness’’ of Laud’s program is perhap 

5 Neal, History of the Puritans (New York, 1844), 1, 321; Rushworth 
Historical Collections (1721), 1, 301; DNB, s.v. “Samuel Ward.” 


6 William Prynne, Canterburies Doome (London, 1646), p. 361. 
7 See Hutchinson, Works, p. 543. 
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illustrated by comparing the Vice-Chancellor’s liberal action in 
1633 toward Herbert’s lines from ‘‘The Church Militant’’ with 
the severity of Laud toward the same words and sentiment in the 
year 1635. Of course, there are other considerations. Ward was 
censured not merely for saying that religion stood on tiptoe, and 
he was already a controversial figure, whereas Herbert’s Angli- 
canism and his loyalty to the Crown were never in question. Yet 
one can still wonder if the Vice-Chancellor would have shown the 
same generosity had The Temple been given to him for licensing 


in 1635. 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch DwicHTt LEVANG 





WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG AND MRS. GASKELL 


Mrs. Gaskell’s views on the economic and industrial problems of 
her day are seen in the two novels which represent the poles be- 
tween which her mind probably fluctuated. When Mary Barton was 
‘published anonymously in 1848 it caused a great stir, not only 
because of what it portrayed but because it appeared during the 
height of England’s excitement over Chartism. Although this novel 
took a moderate and conciliatory position with respect to the labor- 
ing class and the employers, it was bitterly attacked in the leading 
journals of the day. The ablest and longest of these attacks appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1849. The reviewer was Wil- 
liam Rathbone Greg, who maintained that notwithstanding the 
truthfulness of some of its individual scenes, Mary Barton was gen- 
erally partial to the working class, quite erroneous in some impor- 
tant respects, and clearly designed to incite the worst prejudices 
of the general public and of the industrial operatives. 

Despite the fact that some reviews praised Mary Barton, the un- 
favorable reviews, especially Greg’s, rankled in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
mind. Her next novel on the same subject was, I am convinced, de- 
signed partially to assuage the feelings of Greg and other leading 
Manchester men, some of whom were members of her husband’s 
fashionable church in that city. During the 1850’s Mrs. Gaskell’s 
interests and friendships tended more and more towards people 
with the point of view of the so-called ‘‘Manchester School.’’ Among 
her closest friends of that period were Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Sir Thomas Potter, Sir William Fairbairn, John Bright, Richard 
Cobden, and W. R. Greg. In any case, the second novel which Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote on an industrial theme, was quite different from her 
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earlier book. North and South (1854) is a much better novel in al- 
most every respect, but it lacks the fire and zeal for the improve- 
ment of the working classes which had so animated Mary Barton. 
In writing North and South Mrs. Gaskell took great pains to be 
serupulously fair to the employing class which she had earlier of- 
fended. The difference between the two novels is not so much that 
she is friendlier to the viewpoint of the masters in her later work, 
but that in exploring the relationships between the opposed groups 
she made it her business to give more weight than she had previously 
done to the problems of the masters, to show in greater detail the 
problems which they were facing in their relationships with the 
trade-unionists and their other employees. The leading representa- 
tive of the industrial-employer class in this later novel is John 
Thornton. He is a true nineteenth-century captain of industry, a 
self-made man who glories in his rugged individualism, believes 
firmly in the laissez-faire system, and is deeply scornful of the aris- 
tocracy. Yet he is portrayed as a man who is not without culture, as 
a man who has a fine, if untrained, mind. Despite his industrial 
and engineering interests, Thornton is interested in the classics and 
in literature ; he becomes the first student of Margaret Hale’s father 
in the city of Milton-Northern. Except for the appealing figure of 
Margaret Hale herself, Thornton is the most interesting and domi- 
nant character in North and South. 

Almost fifty years ago Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick suggested that 
the model for John Thornton was James Nasmyth, the famous in- 
ventor of mechanical appliances, who came to Manchester in 1834 
as a young mechanical engineer and became a great success. In 1836 
Nasmyth built the large Bridgewater Foundry at Patricroft, a 
suburb of Manchester. In 1839 he invented the steam hammer. 
‘*When looking for a model employer of labour,’’ says Mrs. Chad- 
wick, ‘‘to counteract the impression given in Mary Barton of the 
hard-hearted, unfair masters, Mrs. Gaskell was fortunate in finding 
Mr. Nasmyth, who not only paid good wages to his workpeople, 
but also took an interest in housing their families.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Nasmyth, she says, were welcome guests at the Gaskells’ home and 
Mrs. Gaskell was fond of taking people to see Patricroft. One of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s relatives became a partner in Nasmyth’s firm. ‘‘Such 
a character as that of Mr. Nasmyth could not fail to attract the 
novelist, and John Thornton certainly redeems the reputation of 
the Manchester manufacturers, though the original was a Scots- 
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man... and not a native of Manchester as John Thornton is repre- 
sented to be.’’ Later critics and scholars who have written about 
Mrs. Gaskell have had little to say about a possible model for Thorn- 
ton; a few have merely quoted Mrs. Chadwick and let the subject 
go at that. lt is assumed, therefore, that they either accept Mrs. 
Chadwick’s candidate or have no definite notions on the subject. 

Novelists often build characters from traits possessed by people 
they have known or heard about, and Thornton is probably such a 
composite character. But it seems to me that there is another candi- 
date who fits Thornton’s character just as well as Nasmyth. He is 
none other than William Rathbone Greg, the attacker of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s early industrial novel. Unlike Nasmyth and like Thornton, 
Greg was a native of the Manchester district, having been born 
and reared at Quarry Bank, about twelve miles from the great in- 
dustrial city, where his father had built his first cotton mill. He 
managed one of his father’s cotton mills at Bury for a number of 
‘years and in 1833 started one of his own in the same city. Later, 
after his brother Samuel became ill, W. R. Greg managed the other 
Greg mills. According to John Morley, in the Greg factories the 
‘‘genial side of the patriarchal system was seen at its best.’’ The 
Gregs were ‘‘distinguished for their efforts to humanise the semi- 
barbarous population that the extraordinary development of the 
cotton industry was then attracting to Lancashire. . .. The Gregs 
usually had a hundred boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one in their apprentice house, and the care of them was one 
of the main occupations of the family. They came from the refuse 
of the towns, yet the harmony of wise and gentle rule far the young, 
along with dutifully adjusted demand and compliance between the 
older hands and their employers, ended in the transformation of 
the thin, starved, half-dazed creatures who entered the gates of the 
factory into the best type of workpeople to be found in the dis- 
trict.’ * 

In several other important respects Thornton is similar to Greg. 
Greg, like Thornton, was very much interested in things cultural, 
especially literature, despite the fact that he had industrial estab- 
lishments to take care of. Greg became a prominent literary figure 
in the Victorian scene, and (unlike Thornton) was a friend of many 
of the well-known writers of the period. The beliefs expressed by 


1 Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes and Stories (New York, 1911), pp. 202-204. 
2 Critical Miscellanies, 11 (London, 1904), 224-225. 
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Thornton in North and South are very similar to those expressed 
in writing by Greg throughout his career. One has only to examine 
his essay on Mrs. Gaskell’s earlier novel as well as his other writings 
gathered together in two volumes in 1853, Essays on Political and 
Social Science, to see the resemblance. The publication of the Essays 
about the time that Mrs. Gaskell started writing North and South 
suggests the possibility that Mrs. Gaskell consulted them for help 
in creating the many scenes in her novel in which Thornton ex- 
pounds his theories to Margaret Hale and to her father. 

When Greg was forty-one years old, in 1850, he suffered business 
reverses, like Thornton, and lost almost all the money with which 
he had begun business. It was about that time that Mrs. Gaskell 
came to know Greg very well. The similarity between Thornton and 
Greg in that respect alone is enough to excite suspicion that Mrs. 
Gaskell had Greg at least partly in mind when she came to write 
North and South. Greg was a member of Mr. Gaskell’s Unitarian 
Church in Manchester; furthermore, he had written a book in 
1851, Creed of Christendom, which could very well have appealed 
to the liberal-minded religious views of the Gaskells. Although later 
considered comparatively orthodox, that book was in those days, 
says Morley, ‘‘a remarkable proof of intellectual courage and inde- 
pendence to venture on introducing to the English public the best 
results of German theological criticism, with fresh applications 
from an original mind.’” 

William Rathbone Greg was probably a man whom Mrs, Gaskell 
found, despite his attack on her earlier novel, intellectually con- 
genial and attractive. That their relationship was fairly close is 
almost certain. Mrs. Gaskell was often a guest at the Kay- 
Shuttleworths’ during the 1850’s as was Greg; there they met from 
time to time.* At least one of her daughters, we know, visited the 
Gregs during that period.’ And while writing North and South Mrs. 
Gaskell sent a letter to M. Emil Souvestre asking him to meet Greg; 
the letter, dated March 18, 1854, was found, ironically, in a copy 
of Mary Barton: 


. . . I have given a letter of introduction to a gentleman, an old friend of 
mine, who is going to Paris in a few days, and is most anxious to make your 





3 Ibid., 242-243. 

4 Frank Smith, The Life and Work of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth (London, 
1923), pp. 333-350. 

5 Annette B. Hopkins, Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and Work (London, 
1952), p. 308. 
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acquaintance. ...I pray you to give him a little welcome for my sake. But 
for his own, he is, to a certain degree worthy of knowing you. He is a dis- 
tinguished writer in our ‘Edinburgh Review’; choosing subjects relating to 
politics, or political economy in general, and sometimes reviewing ‘belles lettres.’ 
For instance he reviewed and abused ‘Mary Barton’; and we are none the less 
friends. .. .6 

I believe that Thornton is a character who is composite—based, 
that is, on aspects of personality taken from several sources; he has 
characteristics which do not correspond to either Nasmyth or W. R. 
Greg. But if Thornton had a principal model among Mrs. Gaskell’s 
acquaintances, he is more likely to have been Greg than Nasmyth. 

Indiana University, Southeastern Center Davip SHUSTERMAN 





A VICTORIAN ANTICIPATION OF RECENT SCOTT CRITICISM 

Mr. James T. Hillhouse has called Carlyle’s 1838 review of Lock- 
hart’s biography ‘‘the most famous of all writings on Scott.’’? To- 
day’s readers, whatever their opinion of Scott’s work, would proba- 
bly consider the fame of Carlyle’s essay unjustified. It dismisses 
‘the Waverley Novels as the work of a society entertainer, and does 
so from an excessively earnest and self-righteous point of view.? I 
should like to point out, however, that although Carlyle’s essay may 
be considered typical of Victorian moralism at its worst, it was an- 
other Victorian, Julia Wedgwood, who established a firm basis for 
a refutation of Carlyle and, in doing so, anticipated a major ten- 
deney of twentieth-century Scott criticism. 

Julia Wedgwood’s article, ‘‘Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic 
Reaction,’’ appeared in 1878.* It has received brief praise from 
Hillhouse for its ‘‘painstaking and thoughtful criticism,’’* and its 





6 Morris Longstreth Parrish, Victorian Lady Novelists (London, 1935), 
pp. 57-58. 


1The Waverley Novels and their Critics (Minneapolis, 1936), p. 3. 

2It is an unhappy paradox that so influential an essay as Carlyle’s was writ- 
ten after its author had turned against fiction as a literary form (See Carlisle 
Moore, ‘‘Thomas Carlyle and Fiction: 1822-1834,’’ in Nineteenth Century 
Studies, ed. Herbert Davis and others [Ithaca, 1940], pp. 131-133 and 176-177). 
The essay expresses some generous sentiments toward Scott the man, and com- 
mends the novels insofar as they enlarged the techniques and materials of 
historical writing, but much of it consists of heavy disapproval expressed in 
sulphurous language. The Waverley Novels, in Carlyle’s opinion, were mere 
‘*romance-copy’’ written to meet the worldly needs of a worldly man. In 
structure they achieve only a minimal coherence; their characters are ‘‘decep- 
tively painted automatons’’; too much attention is given to irrelevant details 
of costume; and they offer the reader no moral edification. (See Thomas 
Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays [London, 1899], Iv, 22-87; the article 
first appeared in The London and Westminster Review, v1 and xxvii [1838], 
293-345. 3 The Contemporary Review, XxxtlI (1878), 514-539. 

4 The Waverley Novels and their Critics, p. 202. 
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quiet tone indeed comes as a relief after Carlyle’s pulpit-pounding. 
Part of Miss Wedgwood’s purpose was to refute Carlyle, and she 
devotes several pages to an attack on his charge of excessive world- 
liness. But as she goes on she seems to lose sight of her target and 
become absorbed in an attempt to explain Scott to herself and her 
readers. It is precisely this absorption, however, that produces 
those observations most subversive of Carlyle’s view. What she does 
is expose the ambivalence underlying much of Scott’s work and in- 
sists that, on the subject of Western European history, Scott’s mind 
was divided against itself. Secott’s genius, she writes, ‘‘was animated 
by the sympathy with chivalry that was created by its death-blow.’” 
The implication here, that the death of feudalism was a prerequisite 
of his sympathy, casts light, not only on his fondness for the 
Jacobite rebellion as a literary subject, but also on his divided atti- 
tudes toward the Jacobites. Miss Wedgwood’s later development of 
the same idea goes deeper. She quotes Macaulay’s sentimental Epi- 
taph on a Jacobite—a piece dealing sympathetically with a follower 
of the lost cause—and observes: ‘‘.. . the fact that they [Macaulay’s 
lines] are a merely dramatic expression—that his whole sympathies 
were enlisted on that side in combating which his Jacobite gave 
‘lands, honour, wealth away’—makes them all the more a represen- 
tative of the spirit of ‘Waverley’ and ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’ ’’® Many of Miss Wedgwood’s readers must have been sur- 
prised to see Macaulay brought closer to Scott because of his opposi- 
tion to Jacobitism, but Waverley, with its assumption that its hero’s 
devotion to the Pretender is an adolescent phase, or The Black 
Dwarf, in which Scott wields a heavy satirical broadsword against 
the Jacobites of his story, show the rightness of her judgment.” 
But perhaps the most significant passages in her essay are those in 
which she explicitly argues an inner conflict in Scott’s attitudes 
toward the past: 


It must be noted that the divergence of feeling and reason .. . is eminently 
characteristic of Scott’s sympathy with the past. He once gave this as his 
reason against undertaking a history of Queen Mary, —and it is a very valid 
reason against undertaking the history of any period,—that judgment and 
sympathy are on different sides, but we think it an advantage for a dramatic 
view of the past.§ 


5 *‘Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic Reaction,’’ pp. 521-522. 

6 Ibid., p. 529. 

7. Stewart Gordon, ‘‘ Waverley and the ‘Unified Design,’ ’’ ELH, xvi 
oe. 107-122; The Black Dwarf (Border Edition, London, 1921), pp. 464- 


8 ‘Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic Reaction,’’ p. 529. 
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It is the interval between the English and French Revolution which appears 
to us to exhibit best the outline of Scott’s historic sympathy, against the back- 
ground of his judgment. With the French Revolution he had no sympathy what- 
ever. With the English Revolution he had a partial sympathy; he was com- 
pelled to approve it by the dictates of his excellent sense. But the element of 
taste and feeling, predominant in the second act of the great drama, was latent 
thus early, and from the first his dramatic sympathies array themselves on the 
side which judgment condemns. Thus the double feeling supplies the place of 
impartiality, and art has the mellowing atmosphere it needs.9 


Miss Wedgwood believes that Scott’s conflicting impulses were 
reconciled on the aesthetic plane, for she speaks above of a ‘‘mel- 
lowing atmosphere,’’ and elsewhere of ‘‘the balance of genius and 
good sense—the harmony of a cool shrewdness of intellect and a 
glowing fervour of imagination, which gives Scott’s picture of the 
death of feudalism its peculiar mellowness and force.’”° But her 
emphasis upon ‘‘harmony’’ and ‘‘mellowness’’ in no way contra- 
dicts her implication that Scott’s inner conflict was a mainspring 
of his creative energies. Not ‘‘impartiality’’ but ‘‘double feeling.’’ 
’ Carlyle to the contrary, Scott was concerned with questions too 
serious to allow of his dismissal as a mere entertainer. 

Miss Wedgwood’s contemporaries all but ignored Scott’s divided 
attitude. Bagehot and Ruskin glanced at it, and an earlier biographer 
of Scott, George Allan, had called attention to some flamboyantly 
Whiggish passages in The Antiquary.™ But it is the twentieth cen- 
tury that has provided Miss Wedgwood’s vindication. Much of the 
recent criticism of Scott has consisted of variations on her theme. 
Thus A. W. Machen took a dismal view of Scott’s ambivalence as an 
inhibition that crippled the imagination of a potentially great ro- 
mantic : ‘‘ His heart was fixed on the one side; his reason conformed 
to the common judgement of his day. And so, the books that he 
might have written are lost forever.’’” Alan McKillop went so far 
as to call Scott’s internal division a ‘‘maladjustment,’’ although he 
insisted that Scott expressed it ‘‘genially.’”* V. S. Pritchett, think- 
ing of the ideological dilemmas confronting so many of Scott’s 
characters, calls him ‘‘a complement to Richardson—an analytical 
and psychological novelist who describes to us the part of our 


9 Ibid., p. 530. 10 Ibid., p. 529. 

11 Walter Bagehot, ‘‘ The Waverley Novels,’’ The National Review, v1 (1858), 
450; The Works of John Ruskin, ed. Cook and Wedderburn (London, 1904), 
v, 336; George Allan, Life of Sir Walter Scott (Philadelphia, 1835), p. 309. 
Oldbuck’s divergent political views had been previously noted in The Monthly 
Review, txxxm (1817), 51. 

12 ‘*Lost Books,’’ The Bookman [New York], txxvi (1933), 136. 

13 “Sir Walter Scott in the Twentieth Century,” The Rice Institute Pam- 
phlet, xx (1933), 200. 
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14 The Living Novel (New York, 1947), p. 69. 
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produces a tension that underlies all of his more important nove 
Each of these writers differs in varying degrees from his conte 
poraries and from Julia Wedgwood, but the differences are not 
impressive as the similarities. Here is a significant new tenden}y 
in the criticism of the Waverley Novels, and its only unmistakalfe 
precursor is Julia Wedgwood’s essay.?" 

We cannot know what ultimate effect this emphasis upon Scottf's 
dualism will have upon the critical estimate of the Waverley Novels. 
But at least an answer has been provided to the zealous Carlyle, 
well as to those who have persisted in considering Scott as an ov 
grown schoolboy providing other schoolboys with escape. None 4f 
the critics named above would, of course, attempt to invalida 
Carlyle’s position completely. All of us know about the oil- 
company, the endless parties and receptions at Abbotsford, a 
Scott’s dogged attempt to play the benevolent laird. Nor are we wi 
nessing a concerted effort to bring Scott up to date by supplyin 
him with a neurosis. Nevertheless it is becoming increasingly a 
parent that, in the Scottish novels at least, Scott was writing fro 
a motive more praiseworthy than the desire for castles and land§. 
He was endeavoring both to define and to resolve an inner conflicj. 
His novels were not mere ‘‘conquests over common market-labou) 
and reckonable in good metallic coin of the realm.’’ Julia Wedg 
wood deserves respect, not only for anticipating an important trend 
in twentieth-century Scott criticism, but also for refusing to by 


limited by the critical blindspots of her era. 
University of Oregon RoBerT C. GORDON 
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15 The most important of Muir’s studies is to be found in Scott and Scotland} 
The Predicament of the Scottish Writer (New York, 1938), pp. 125-81. 
in addition, ‘‘ Walter Scott,’’ in The English Novelists: A Survey of the N 
by Twenty Contemporary Novelists, ed. Derek Verschoyle (New York, 1936), 
pp. 117-127; ‘‘ Walter Scott,’’ in Essays on Literature Society (Londory 
1949), pp. 64-89, reprinted with minor changes in Sir Walter Scott mies 
1940-1948 (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 55-68. 

16 ‘*Seott’s Achievement as a Novelist,’’ NCF, vi (1951), 81-95 and 153- 173% 

117 The tendency in Scott criticism to which I refer could not, of course, havy 
been detected by Hillhouse, whose study appeared in 1936. 
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AN INSTANCE OF PARALLEL IMAGERY IN 
HAWTHORNE, MELVILLE, AND FROST 


Randall Stewart has remarked that almost nothing has been 
done with the influence of Hawthorne’s tales and novels on those 
of Melville and that ‘‘The subject would require long and patient 
study.’"? One may at least make a beginning of such study by 
noting a rather striking occurrence of parallel imagery in works 
by three authors, Hawthorne, Melville, and Robert Frost. 

On September 3, 1850, Melville made one of his trips from ‘‘ Ar- 
rowhead,’’ his own residence near Pittsfield to visit his idol 
Hawthorne at nearby Lenox. Two lionizing visitors annoyed them 
but these unwanted guests soon left. The pair of writers were then 
free to hold their usual lively converse on all manner of topics. 
In his notebook Hawthorne set down this about Melville’s visit: 


Septr 3d (Tuesday) 
Herman Melville came, in the forenoon. 
Septr 4th 

Rode with Mr Tappan & Melville (in T’s wagon,) to Pittsfield; left T. 
there, to take the cars for Albany; and spent the day with Melville at his 
cousin’s, near Pittsfield. Reached home, with Melville, at about 8 P.M. 

Septr 7th (Saturday) 
Herman Melville went away, after breakfast. 

In a wood, a heap or pile of logs and sticks, that had been cut for firewood, 
and piled up square, in order to be carted away to the house, when convenience 
served ;—or rather to be sledded, in sleighing time. But the moss had accumu- 
lated on them, and leaves falling over them, from year to year, and decaying, a 
kind of soil had quite covered them; although the softened outline of the wood- 
pile was perceptible in the green mound. It was perhaps fifty years—perhaps 
more—since the woodman had cut and piled these logs and sticks, intending 
them for his winter-fire. But he probably needs no fire now. There was some- 
thing strangely interesting in this simple circumstance. Imagine the long dead 
woodman, and his long dead wife and family, and one old man who was a little 
child when the wood was cut, coming back from their graves, and trying to make 
a fire with this mossy fuel.2 


It is well known that Hawthorne introduced this woodpile into 
The Blithedale Romance. Miles Coverdale, who had left the Blithe- 
dale colony as he thought forever, now returns to find out what 
has become of Hollingsworth, Zenobia, and Priscilla. As he draws 
near to the farm he feels as if the colony were not real—a feeling 
he has had before. He reflects: ‘‘Either there was no such place 
as Blithedale, nor ever had been, nor any brotherhood of thought- 

1 Randall Stewart, “Melville and Hawthorne,” SAQ, Li (1952), 441. 

2The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart 
(New Haven, 1932), p. 132. See also Harrison Hayford, “Melville and Haw- 
thorne, a Biographical and Critical Study,” unpubl. diss. (Yale, 1945), p. 109. 
Hayford quotes a letter from Hawthorne’s wife Sophia to her mother in which 


Sophia says of this visit: “Unfortunately, however, he made no record of what 
he and his new friend did.” 
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ful laborers, like what I seemed to recollect there, or else it was all 
changed during my absence. It had been nothing but dream-work 
and enchantment. . . . It would be another spot, and an utter 
strangeness.’’* As if to corroborate his fancy, the colonists, when 
he finds them, are engaged in a Comus-like masquerade, having 
deliberately abandoned all semblance of reality for the time being. 
In no mood for jollity, Coverdale flees and they give good-natured 
pursuit : 


Having fairly the start of them, however, I succeeded in making my escape, 
and soon left their merriment and riot at a good distance in the rear. Its 
fainter tones assumed a kind of mournfulness, and were finally lost in the 
hush and solemnity of the wood. In my haste, I stumbled over a heap of logs 
and sticks that had been cut for fire-wood, a great while ago, by some former 
possessor of the soil, and piled up square, in order to be carted or sledded away 
to the farm-house. But, being forgotten, they had lain there perhaps fifty 
years, and possibly much longer; until, by the accumulation of moss, and the 
leaves falling over them, and decaying there, from autumn to autumn, a 
mound was formed, in which the softened outline of the wood-pile was still per- 
ceptible. In the fitful mood that then swayed my mind, I found something 
strangely affecting in this simple circumstance. I imagined the long-dead wood- 
man, and his long-dead wife and children, coming out of their chill graves, and 
essaying to make a fire with this heap of mossy fuel.+ 


The episode of the maskers ends the role of the Blithedale colony 
in the novel. The woodpile incident closes the episode, and the heap 
of firewood surely symbolizes the futile and wasted effort of the 
colonists to create a utopia which has proved a barren refuge from 
reality. Hawthorne had some good things to say about the Brook 
Farm experiment, on which his conception of Blithedale was based, 
but his unfavorable judgments predominate. In the novel Coverdale 
speaks as the author’s alter ego when he remarks that the presence 
of the forceful robust Zenobia ‘‘caused our heroic enterprise to 
show like an illusion, a masquerade, a pastoral, a counterfeit Ar- 
cadia, in which we grown-up men and women were making a play- 
day of the years that were given us to live in.’’*> And Hawthorne’s 
sarcastic comments in his notebook on his labors at the manure-pile 
are reinforced and amplified in Coverdale’s verdict that: ‘‘The 
clods of earth, which we so constantly belabored and turned over 
and over, were never etherealized into thought. Our thoughts, on 
the contrary, were fast becoming cloddish. Our labor symbolized 
nothing, and left us mentally sluggish in the dusk of the evening.’”® 

3 The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. George Parsons Lathrop (Boston, 
1882-1896), v, 553, hereafter designated as Works. See also Frank Davidson, 
“Toward a Re-evaluation of The Blithedale Romance,” NEQ, Xxv (1952), 374- 
382, in which the main theme of this novel is diagnosed as the ambiguity and 


unreality of whatever we think of as “real.” 
4 Works, v, 559-560. 5 Ibid., v, 344. 6 Ibid., v, 394. 
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On the whole, then, Hawthorne found the experimental colony a 
failure, and the mouldering woodpile, transferred from notes to 
novel with very little change, made an appropriate symbol of frus- 
trated, misdirected labor. 

The woodpile also serves to emphasize various other examples 
of sterile endeavor in The Blithedale Romance. Among these are 
Hollingsworth’s vain attempt to reform all criminals through 
the panacea of ‘‘appealing to their higher instincts,’’ Zenobia’s 
fruitless effort to break the chains of her pride and background, 
and Coverdale’s barren existence as a mere spectator of life’s 
struggles. 

Hawthorne’s notes do not indicate whether Melville too beheld 
this decaying heap of timber or, if he did not, whether Hawthorne 
ever mentioned the sight to him. Melville was working on Moby 
Dick at the time of this particular visit, but it is in Israel Potter 
that he uses this identical symbol in much the same fashion, though 
in a different context. After his long years of exile Israel returns 
to what had once been his father’s farm. The house has been burned, 
the local roads have been changed, the fields and orchards have all 
been altered beyond definite recognition : 


Ere long, on the mountain side, he passed into an ancient natural wood, 
which seemed some way familiar, and midway in it, paused to contemplate a 
, mouldy pile, resting at one end against a sturdy beech. Though 
wherever touched by his staff, however lightly, this pile would crumble, yet 
here and there, even in powder, it preserved the exact look, each irregularly 
defined line, of what it had originally been—namely, a half-cord of stout hem- 
lock (one of the woods least affected by exposure to the air), in a foregoing 
generation chopped and stacked up on the spot, against sledging-time, but, as 
sometimes happens in such cases, by subsequent oversight, abandoned to oblivi- 
ous decay—type now, as it stood there, of forever arrested intentions, and a 
long life still rotting in early mishap.7 


The old man further recalls that he himself as a youth had helped 
to raise that pile. Unaware of his father’s poignant memories, Is- 
rael’s son then leads him away. 

Melville is more specific in his details than is Hawthorne ; he makes 
the supporting pole a beech and the cut timber itself hemlock, 
whereas Hawthorne was content with more general terms. Mel- 
ville is also more explicit in telling one just what he means by his 
symbol. By contrast Hawthorne lets Coverdale’s faney play with 
the image on a rather literal level; Coverdale calls up the ‘‘long- 


7Israel Potter, His Fifty Years of Exile, ed. Raymond M. Weaver (New 
York, 1924), p. 272. 
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dead woodman’’ and his family while the allegory proper reaches 
us through implication. 

Did Melville borrow the woodpile image from Hawthorne or was 
the parallel a coincidence? Whatever the case, the twin images show 
the similarity of Hawthorne and Melville in their preoccupation 
with the isolated individual, in their ability to turn apt detail into 
symbol, and in their preference for a somber atmosphere. 

A difference is also shown. In The Blithedale Romance the wood- 
pile represents toil wasted in the pursuit of false social as well as 
personal ideals; in Israel Potter it seems to indicate a life arrested 
by the blows of fate rather than by a warped personality or a mis- 
taken good intent to reform the unreformable. Melville’s theme 
in this, his blackest book, is that a cosmic malignancy seems to be 
persecuting man with satanic cunning. War, commercialism, and 
the unjust class structure of English society, ostensibly the forces 
which crush Potter, are only manifestations of this vast ill-will. 
In Hawthorne’s novel, however, man helps to make his bad fortune 
worse by ignoring the evil already in his own heart, an evil that 
he might at least fight if not conquer. 

Although Hawthorne and Melville use the image in question as a 
symbol of gloom and pessimism, another New England author has 
proved that the artist’s approach to his material may on occasion 
count for more than the material itself. Robert Frost in his poem 
‘‘The Wood-Pile’’ uses the key object to denote power, not decay; 
controlled energy in excess but not frustration and wastage.® It 
almost looks as if the poet had deliberately set out to refute his 
two great predecessors (although there is no evidence that he had 
the work of either in mind). The setting of the poem is gloomy 
enough, being ‘‘the frozen swamp one gray day’’ (line 1). For 
no special reason the narrator decides to walk onward rather than 
turn back and as a result comes upon a scared bird who flutters 
before him thinking ‘‘that I was after him for a feather—/ The 
white one in his tail; like one who takes/ Everything said as per- 
sonal to himself’’ (ll. 14-16). The bird flies behind a pile of wood 
which arrests the narrator and holds his attention because it has 
obviously been cut and stacked many years before and then aban- 
doned. Frost is even more specific than Melville in presenting 
visual details: ‘‘It was a cord of maple, cut and split/ And piled— 





8 Complete Poems of Robert Frost 1949 (New York, 1949), pp. 126-127. “The 
Wood-Pile” originally appeared in North of Boston (1914). 
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and measured, four by four by eight’’ (ll. 23-24). The wood in 
Frost’s pile is gray; the bark is warped, and the whole pile is 
wound round with clematis. The narrator’s final comment is: 


... I thought that only 
Someone who lived in turning to fresh tasks 
Could so forget his handiwork on which 
He spent himself, the labor of his ax, 
And leave it there far from a useful fireplace 
To warm the frozen swamp as best it could 
With the slow smokeless burning of decay. (ll. 34-40) 


Frost here as elsewhere has written effective ‘‘mood’’ poetry 
in which a single picture is painted, invested with atmosphere, and 
filled in with vivid supporting detail. The focus is on one key 
detail which often suggests or symbolizes a simple moral (as in, 
for example, the familiar ‘‘Once by the Pacific,’’ ‘‘ West-Running 
Brook,’’ and ‘‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’’). The 
mood here is one of easy conversation and the attitude is sober 
but not pessimistic, in sharp contrast to the tense negations of 
Blithedale and Israel Potter. The sight of an object denoting 
wasted labor does not throw Frost into a fit of gloom over the 
futility of human endeavor. Not many poets would deliberately 
make such an obvious symbol of decay suggest power and hope. 
In their different uses of this figure of mouldering firewood three 
American authors have shown their ability to invest lowly detail 


with memorable implications which support a basic moral theme. 
Iowa State College Norris YATES 





THOMAS MANN AND THE HONEST PAGANS 


Professor Weigand, in his article on Thomas Mann’s Der Er- 
wahlte,: has proved beyond question the author’s debt to Ferdinand 
Gregorovius and his Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter.? The 
names of Mann’s pugnacious popes, Eulalius and Symmachus, are 
to be found in Gregorovius (I, 176, Weigand, p. 18); the arch- 
deacon Eulalius was the choice of one faction, supported by the 
heathen prefect Aurelius Anicius Symmachus, the other group 
chose Bonifacius (A.D. 419). In fact, Professor Weigand does not 
adduce further information in Gregorovius which tallies with 
Mann’s Roman geography. The Eulalian party, like Mann’s Sym- 

1 Hermann Weigand, “Thomas Mann’s Gregorius,”’ GR, xxvit (1952), 10-30 
and 83-95. The papal schism is described by Mann in Der Erwéhlte (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1951), pp. 241-242. 


2 Ferdinand Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1903). 
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machus, has its headquarters in the Lateran; however, Bonifacius 
goes to Saint Paul’s while Mann’s Eulalius takes refuge in Saint 
Peter’s. Gregorovius also mentions (I, 140-141) an earlier and 
better known schism, that of 366-378 between Damasus and Ursinus, 
the ‘‘bloody battle’? to which Gibbon devotes such a lively and 
contemptuous description.’ The details of the fighting are omitted 
by Gregorovius; instead he quotes a passage from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (XXVII, 3, 14-15)* in which the pleasures and rights of 
the bishop of Rome are enumerated. In Der Erwahlte the candida- 
ture of neither prospective spiritual leader rises above ‘‘blosses 
Menschenwerk..”’ 

Mann may very well have turned to Ammianus’ history, since 
Gregorovius is obliging enough to supply the reference. Ammianus 
provides a typical example of his wit when he writes that Damasus 
and Ursinus burn to possess the bishopric with a superhuman 
desire (‘‘supra humanum modum ad rapiendam episcopi sedem 
ardentes’’); Mann lets his interested parties tremble ‘‘vor Ehr- 
begier.’’”> The rioting encompasses the entire city, and compels 
the prefect Viventius to retire to the suburbs. (Ammianus is equally 
willing to demonstrate pagan and Christian failings.) Mann kindles 
a wild intraurban war which makes its way even to the churches; 
Ammianus reports that one hundred and thirty-seven corpses were 
found in the basilica of Sicininus on a single day.® 

The special types of death suffered by Symmachus and Eulalius 
have counterparts in Ammianus. The emperor Valentinian I curses 
so violently at the envoys of the Quadi that he dies in a fit of 
apoplexy (A.D. 375, XXX, 6, 1-6); the well-fed Eulalius ‘‘iiber- 
nahm sich im Fluchen, wurde dabei vom Schlag getroffen und 
starb.’’"*? The Excerpta Valesiana, a continuation of Ammianus, tell 
the story (4, 12), of the defeat of Maxentius the usurper by Con- 
"3 Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury 
(London, 1897), tm, 28-31. 

4 Ammianus Marcellinus, The History, trans. by J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Classics, 
London and Cambridge, 1939). This edition also contains the Ezcerpta 
Valesiana. 

5 Mann says that they employ bribery, a detail not in Ammianus; however, 
Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttwms (Tiibingen, 1937), 1, 197, states that 
Damasus was accused of bribing the Roman mob. 

6 Later the Maria Maggiore; cf. Weigand, pp. 17-18 for the legend of its 
founding by Liberius and a patrician Johannes. 

7 Domenica Cavalea (1270-1342), Le Vite dei Santi Padri (Classici Italiani, 
m1, 55, Milan, n.d.) tells of Simmaco (“Di Simmaco romano,” pp. 164-166), who 


was accused of overeating; he also has a tale about Eulalio (“Di frate Eulalio,” 
pp. 206-207), accused of excessive pride by jealous colleagues. 
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stantine (A.D. 317) ; all Maxentius’ men are put to flight, and he 
falls from his horse into the Tiber and is drowned. ‘‘Verfolgt, 
sprang [Symmachus] in den Tiber und ertrank.’’ The deaths of 
both Valentinian and Maxentius lie outside the province of Greg- 
orovius. 

Apart from the prefect Symmachus, the friend of Eulalius, 
Professor Weigand introduces a second Symmachus in a happier 
context: Pope Symmachus (498-514) who makes various repairs 
in Rome, a task also undertaken by Pope Gregorius (Weigand, 
p. 29). But there are shadows in the past of this Symmachus too. 
He has won his office in ecclesiastical battle against the anti-pope 
Laurentius. The schism is mentioned by Gregorovius, I, 259-260 
and 311-313, as well as in the Excerpta, 12, 65. Both works con- 
tain details which appear in Mann’s account of the war between 
the popes. In Gregorovius a Senator Festus, recently returned 
from Constantinople, ‘‘brachte griechisches Geld, bestach einen 
Teil der rémischen Geistlichkeit und erwirkte .. . die Wahl des 
Diaconus Laurentius.’’ Mann’s Clemens confesses with shame that 
‘‘Bestechung mit Geld dabei einschliagig und parteiliches Macht- 
streben die Triebfeder von allem war.’’ Gregorovius says: ‘‘ Dieser 
Zwiespalt nahm den Charakter des wildesten Biirgerkrieges an, 
denn man kampfte wutentbrannt in Kirchen und Strassen’’; Mann 
uses the same vocabulary, perhaps unconsciously remembered: ‘‘in 
streitbarer Wut,’’ ‘‘ein wilder Stadtkrieg,’’ ‘‘auf Platzen, Strassen 

. in den Kirchen.’’ The Gregorovian Symmachus has his head- 
quarters in Saint Peter’s, thus supplying the church of Eulalius 
in Mann. The authentic background of the papal strongholds is 
complete. Mann is almost pedantic in his effort to give the small- 
est particular a basis in fact; he is equally careful to use several 
sources at once. 

The Excerpta ignore the military activities between pope and 
anti-pope, remarking merely that Symmachus received a clear title 
‘‘ordinante deo.’’ Clemens in Der Erwdahlte laments that God does 
not let His spirit descend on the Curia, ‘‘erleuchtend und ent- 
scheidend.’’ The problem is solved in Gregorovius by the interven- 
tion of Theodoric; this earthly solution is not mentioned in the 
Excerpta, which nevertheless describe with gusto Theodorie’s ap- 
parently causeless entry into Rome—a detail omitted in turn by 
Gregorovius. Like Mann’s Gregorius, who also puts an end to the 
troubles of the papal throne, the peacemaker is met before the city 
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by dignitaries and populace. Once within the walls Theodoric ad- 
dresses the Romans, promising them, as it were, a preservatory 
reform; an identical program is carried out by Pope Gregorius 
(pp. 292 ff.). 

The episode of the papal election is thus made up of several 
layers: the struggles between Damasus and Ursinus, Eulalius and 
Bonifacius, and Symmachus and Laurentius, from material pro- 
vided by both Gregorovius and Ammianus. Of the three schisms 
the most famous (or infamous) is the first; in it the bloodshed 
which characterizes Mann’s account is cruelly pronounced. Am- 
mianus treats the matter with not a little irony, and Mann’s 
handling of Christianity in Der Erwéahlte cannot be always be 
ealled gentle. It is worth noting that the Damasus-Ursinus scandal 
took place during the ‘‘last generation of paganism’’ at Rome.* 
Professor Weigand says that in the Roman chapters Mann takes 
us back to the early medieval period; ‘‘the time is the fifth to 
the ninth centuries’ (p. 28). Certainly this is true, except for 
‘‘Die Offenbarung.’’ There we are in the fourth century, observ- 
ing the end of the classical world. In a city half pagan and half 
Christian, Mann can mock or believe at will; he may speak in the 
person of Ammianus, Gibbon’s ‘‘honest pagan,’’ or, if he prefers, 
he may play the Saint Jerome (who was a secretary of Damasus).® 

Still another Symmachus is involved in the Damasus-Ursinus 
schism. Ammianus begins his chapter with a respectful bow toward 
the pagan L. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, a pillar of reason in 
the midst of the squabbling Christians (X XVII, 3, 3). This Sym- 
machus was the father of Q. Aurelius Symmachus,’® the author 
of the well-known Epistolae and the most splendid figure in the 
pagan camp. Among the friends of the literary Symmachus were 
Praetextatus, a prefect who helped repair the damage done by the 
rival popes (X XVII, 9, 8), Ambrose, bishop of Milan, and Sextus 
Anicius Petronius Probus. (Ammianus himself stood outside the 
circle. ) 

Mann’s Sextus Anicius Probus is obviously a member of the 

8 Samuel Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire 
(London and New York, 1905), p. 17. 

9 Jerome, Selected Letters, trans. by F. A. Wright (Loeb Classics, London 
and New York, 1933), p. 182, calls Damasus “beatae memoriae.” Popes 
Damasus, Bonifacius, and Symmachus all enjoy sainthood, and Damasus has a 
feastday (December 11). 


10 According to Caspar, I, 361, he was also the uncle of the somewhat less 
admirable Symmachus who supported Eulalius. 
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illustrious Anician house, as Professor Weigand points out (p. 17) ; 
not only the names but also the personalities of the two patricians, 
historical and fictional, are similar. Gregorovius offers a short 
resumé of Probus’ life, noting (I, 95-96) that he was immensely 
wealthy, the recipient of many public honors, the husband of a 
‘‘geistvolle Gemahlin, Faltonia Proba,’’ and like his wife a Chris- 
tian, converted not long before his death. All these details save 
the last are easily discernible in Der Erwéhlte (pp. 243 ff.) ; the 
belated conversion is present in hidden form, 

Gregorovius refers the interested reader to Ammanius, X XVII, 
11, 1-6. Mann has possibly taken the finer shadings in Probus’ 
portrait from the Latin source. Ammianus tells us of Probus’ 
boundless personal wealth and political power, but adds that he 
is sometimes ‘‘timid when boldly confronted . . . more humble 
than any wearer of the slipper’’ (11,2). Probus in Mann is trou- 
bled by an inferiority complex in the presence of his wife and 
-the presbyter Liberius, since they are more articulate Christians 
than he (a suggestion of his late arrival in the fold). After having 
beheld the vision which announces the selection of Gregorius, 
Probus runs to tell his wife the news, dazzled by his unexpected 
success in Christianity: ‘‘erstens, damit sie sieht, welcher ausser- 
ordentlichen Erlebnisse meine Seele fahig ist, und zweitens, um 
ihre Meinung zu hoéren’”’ (p. 248). Faltonia, discontent because 
the church pays so little attention to her advice,’* almost destroys 
her husband’s enthusiasm with her sharp questions. Although 
Liberius bolsters Probus’ confidence by his own tale of a similar 
vision, the layman listens to his friend ‘‘nicht ohne leise Betriibnis.’’ 
He is jealous. Happily Probus discovers that he has been accorded 
a special distinction: his lamb has produced roses from its blood, 
a talent not shared by its counterpart.** 

The vision-scene itself develops the theme of the tardy proselyte 


11 Ammianus is silent on Probus’ religion. T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in 
the Fourth Century (Cambridge, 1901), p. 145, quotes “Faltonia’s” cento urging 
her husband to keep the faith. (Glover is actually of the opinion that not 
Faltonia but her grandmother wrote the poem; Gregorovius quotes a pro- 
Faltonia authority.) 

12 Glover (p. 145) believes that Jerome criticized Faltonia (or her grand- 
mother) for her attempts to interpret Scripture. 

13 The story bears a slight resemblance to the legend of Saint Elizabeth of 

ungary; on her way to succor the poor she met her husband, and the bread in 
her basket turned to roses. Probus’ wife makes particular fun of the flowers: 
aaa ist poetisch und aus dir selbst bringst du keine Poesie hervor” 
(p. 248). 
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at some length. Mann says, to be sure, that Probus was a Christian 
before his unusual experience: he sits ‘‘bekiimmert iiber die Ver- 
waistheit der Kirche’’ (another detail seemingly drawn from Am- 
mianus, where Probus, like Mann’s patrician in a huge palace, 
remains ‘‘in summis divitiarum et dignitatum culminibus, anxius 
et sollicitus,’’ XXVII, 11,6). Probus falls asleep in the midst of 
his marble statuary; he has been overcome by the odor of the 
laurel, a symbol of the pagan world and the tree of Apollo, the 
god of prophecy.‘ When the lamb’s blood turns to roses (the 
flower of Christianity), their fragrance triumphs: ‘‘Ihr Duft 
schlug den des Lorbeergebiisches ginzlich aus dem Feld.’’ Once 
the lamb is gone, the bitter laurel again fills the garden, ‘‘aber 
mein Herz wallt immer noch iiber von Liebe zu dem Lamm.’’ The 
conversion of Probus is at last complete; Probus is either too con- 
vineed a Christian to require the extra sign, or has been judged 
unworthy of it. The vision past, Probus is firm in his faith, firmer, 
Mann indicates, than Faltonia, whom we find excerpting the 
heretic Origen.’ Nor must the Christian Probus defer to Liberius; 
the cleric cannot believe that the apparition on the rock is the 
designated pope, but his companion’s faith remains unshaken. 

In ‘‘Die Offenbarung’’ Mann has re-created fourth century 
Rome, choosing as the characteristic event those papal disputes 
which add the last ambiguity to an age of radical cynicism and 
radical faith. The stage is prepared with a narrative in the tone 
of Ammianus, the ironic but ‘‘honest’’ pagan. Then three types of 
early Christian are set in contrast to the grotesque occurrence and 
to one another: the devout believer, created by a miracle, the in- 
tellectual tinged with heresy, the churchman already grown con- 
servative. ‘‘Der Erwéhlte ist ein Spatwerk in jedem Sinn, nicht 
nur nach den Jahren seines Verfassers, sondern auch als Produkt 
einer Spitzeit.’"° For the turning point of his novel Mann looks 
back to the turning point between the classical and the medieval 
worlds. It is a twilight that bears an uncomfortable resemblance 
to our own. 

University of Buffalo GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 


14 Sir George Frazier, The Golden Bough: The Dying God (London, 1920), 
pp. 78-80, says that the priestess of Apollo always chewed a laurel leaf (or 
burned it) before she prophesied. 

15 The Arian heresy develops from Origen’s teaching of the subordination of 
Son to Father. Is Mann hinting that Faltonia is an Arian, thus putting his 


’ finger on one of the great problems of the late empire? (Liberius, an orthodox 


Catholic, scorns Origen, as Faltonia, p. 249, remarks.) 
16 Thomas Mann, Altes wnd Neues (Frankfurt a.M., 1953), p. 262. 
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THE GENESIS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN’S GERMANEN UND ROMER 


As recently as 1953, Richard Kuehnemund in his Arminius or the 

Rise of a National Symbol in Literature declared : 
In the case of Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946) ... little has come, or is known, 
of his youthful ambitions in the field of Arminius literature. But we do hear 
that, at the age of twenty, Hauptmann planned a Hermann epic in twenty 
eantos; besides a drama with the title of Germanen und Rémer, also with 
Arminius in the central réle . . . Schlenther reports further that only one and 
one half of the twelve epic cantos were finished in manuscript, whereas the 
Hermann drama apparently never outgrew the planning stage.1 

The fact is, however, that much has come of Hauptmann’s early 
and quite important undertakings and much, although not enough, 
is known. 

The epic is lost; but the manuscript of Germanen und Romer, 
which did outgrow the planning stages and which was completely 
finished, has survived the last war in good condition, is well bound, 
and is now in possession of Dr. Benvenuto Hauptmann, the son of 

‘the author.” Yet, it is almost forgotten.* The drama is highly sig- 
nificant, nevertheless, for it can prove that Hauptmann’s so-called 
‘‘Doppelbegabung”’ of sculptor and writer was actually a great 
self-deceit: Hauptmann was but a writer.* How deep his roots as a 
writer go and how lightly he clung to the soil of the plastic arts is 
demonstrated by the fact that while he actually was a student in 
the art academy in Breslau, he wrote his first important play. Once 
it was finished, he left the academy never to return. Germanen und 
Romer decided for Hauptmann the issue of literature versus the 
plastic arts; with this drama, he made the decisive choice to set him- 
self free for literature. It determined his later life. Having such a 
place in Hauptmann’s career, the drama has always been under- 
estimated and should consequently be much better known than it is.° 

Hauptmann started working on the epic Das Hermannslied, as 
the title was, in 1879, when he was seventeen (not twenty), and 
~ 1 Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, No. 8, p. 105. 

2 Paul Schlenther’s biography Gerhart Hauptmann, which was published in 
1898, could not do justice to the play with Hauptmann research still in its 
initial stages. 

3 And this despite the fact that in 1942 an excellent article on the drama, 
with complete analysis, was published (see Frederick W. J. Heuser, “Haupt- 
mann’s Germanen und Romer,” in The Germanic Review, Xvi, 174-196). 

4 Wolfgang Baumgart, for example, makes a case for the “Doppelbegabung” 
(in Gerhart Hauptmann, Studien zwm Werk und zur Persénlichkeit, Breslau, 
1942), whereas Paul Merker is more careful and sees in Hauptmann’s plans to 
become an artist a “Selbsttauschung” (ibid., pp. 9-10). 


5It should, by all means, be published. Only two copies in private hands 
seem to exist. Professor F. W. J. Heuser maintains that five copies were made. 
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continued working on it through his eighteenth year; he had fin- 
ished one and a half cantos in 1880, Around Christmas of 1880, he 
also worked on the drama Conradin (which is lost) ; furthermore, 
he planned (but did not execute) the play Ingeborg after Tegner’s 
Frithjofs Saga. He read his Hermann epic to friends several times 
during 1880 and 1881. Hauptmann now entered the ‘‘Kunstschule’”’ 
in Breslau, was expelled and readmitted (March, 1881), and left it 
for good in 1882. Referring to Germanen und Romer, Walter A. 
Reichart says that it was ‘‘written while [Hauptmann was] a stu- 
dent in the art academy between 1880-1881.’’® Reichart says in 
another place, however, that it was between 1880 and 1882 ‘‘that 
Hauptmann wrote his Hermann Epos and Germanen und Rémer.’” 
In two later publications, the dates are again 1880-1882.* Frederick 
W.J. Heuser states: ‘‘on his return to Breslau he kept revolving in 
his mind this dramatic plan, which received a new impetus in Sep- 
tember, 1881, through his falling in love with his sister-in-law. . . .’” 
Heuser continues to say that Hauptmann dictated the completed 
drama in August and September 1882, but does not attempt to date 
exactly the writing of it. 

Gerhart Hauptmann entered the academy on October 6, 1880, 
and left it on April 15, 1882. When did he write his drama Germanen 
und Romer? In the latter part of 1880 he was occupied with his 
plays Conradin and Ingeborg. In early March 1881 he was still 
busy with his Hermann epic; sometime in March he proudly read 
its finished parts to professors of the academy. It is highly unlikely 
that he had started on Germanen und Romer before this reading; 
in fact, Hauptmann states explicitly : ‘‘wahrend ich ein Schauspiel 
Germanen und Romer im Kopf trug.’”° There remain the months 
April through December 1881 for his initial work on the drama. 
August and September, however, can be safely ruled out because 
it was during that time that Hauptmann was writing a ‘‘ Werkchen’’ 
(Ihebesfriihling) for the wedding of his brother Georg which took 
place on September 24." In all probability, Hauptmann started 
writing Germanen und Romer in any of the months from April to 
July 1881 (and not 1880). With interruptions, he continued to 

6Cp. Walter A. Reichart, “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Germanen und Rémer,” 
PMLA, xuiv (1929), 901. 

7 Cp. “Hauptmann before Vor Sonnenaufgang,” in JEGP, xxvmt (1929), 525. 

8 Cp. Hauptmann-Studien, 1 (Breslau, 1936), 26, and Felix A. Voigt and 
be — “oy Hauptmann und Shakespeare (Breslau, 1938), p. 10. 


10 Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend (ed. 1949), Zweites Buch, p. 65. 
11 Ibid., p. 83. 
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work on it until March or early April 1882, He spent the summer 
in Breslau without regular studies or work but still occupied with 
the drama. In the months from August through October he was 
in Sorgau, and he says of this time: ‘‘Im August und September 
dieses Jahres habe ich einem alten beschaftigungslosen Turnlehrer 
Grosser das Drama Germanen und Romer in die Feder diktiert.’’? 

The conflicting and misleading assumptions about the date of 
composition of this early drama should be corrected. The author 
worked on it from the spring (perhaps April) of 1881 to the spring 
(April) of 1882; in the summer and fall of 1882 it was given final 
form. 

But this last polishing of Germanen und Rémer was more than 
an isolated literary event, and for this reason it is important to 
date it accurately. The last work on the drama was the final step 
across the threshold to literature and the equally final step away 
from a ‘‘Doppelbegabung.’’ It was a decisive step, as Hauptmann 
explains: 


Der Bund mit Mary [Thienemann] hatte meine Krafte gesammelt, meinen 
Willen gestarkt und meinen Ehrgeiz entscheidend angefacht. Im gleichen 
Herbst, wiederum zu Beginn einer Reihe gliicklicher Tage, habe ich ihr eine 
schéne Abschrift des Jugendwerks [Germanen und Rémer], mit dem ich Kleist 
iibertreffen wollte, zu FiiRen gelegt. AuBer der unbeirrbaren Stimme in mir 
war trotzdem, weder an Urteilskraft noch an Leistung, etwas bei mir vorhanden, 
worauf sich eine gesunde Aussicht begriinden lie8.13 


He wanted to surpass Kleist! Can there be anything more out- 
spoken than this? His inner ‘‘imperturbable voice’’ told him that 
henceforth there was only writing for him. This was the end of the 
‘*Doppelbegabung.’’ ’ 

In rapid succession, interrupted only by backward glances at 
the plastic arts, he turned out one literary work after another. 
At the end of 1883, one year after completing Germanen und Romer, 
we hear of three dramas, (Perikles, Karl der Grosse, Lykophron) 
and one ballad. It is as if the Arminius drama has opened all of 
Hauptmann’s creative powers and channelled them into only one 
direction. In 1884 he plans to become an actor. He finishes another 
drama, a ‘‘Festspiel,’’ and the epos Promethidenlos, which is pub- 
lished the next year. Other publications follow quickly. There is no 
more stopping. Germanen und Romer was the starting point of a 
long, successful, rich, and inspiring career. Seven years after the 
drama, Hauptmann emerged with Vor Sonnenaufgang as a new 
force of the German theater. 

Bryn Mawr College JOACHIM H. SEYPPEL 


12 Ibid., p. 135. 13 Ibid., p. 135. 
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